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| of the Duzeacy of Tasrs and Passion. 


OME People are fabjea to a certain Alg of 

\ 82 paſſion, which makes them extremely ſenſible to 
all the accidents of life, and gives them a lively 
Joy upon every proſperoys eyent, as well as a piercing 
grief, when they meet with · misfortunes and adverſity. 
Favours and good offices eaſily engage their friendſhip ; 
while the ſmalleſt injury provokes their reſentment. Any 
honour or mark of diſtinction elevates them above mea- 
ſure ; but they are as ſenſibly touched with contempt. 
People of this character have, no doubt, much more 
lively enjoyments, as well as more pungent ſorrows, 
than men of cool and ſedate tempers : But, I believe, 
when every thing 1s balanced, there is no one, who would 
not rather chuſe to be of the latter character, were he 
entirely maſter of his own diſpoſition, Good or ill for- 
tune is very little at our own diſpoſal : And when a per- 
ſon, that has this ſenſibility of temper, meets with any 
misfortune; his ſorrow or reſentment takes intire poſſeſſion 
of him, and deprives him of all reliſh in the common 
occurrences of life; the right enjoyment of which forms 
the greateſt part of our happineſs, Great pleaſures are 
much leſs frequent than great pains ; ſo that a ſenſible 
+ temper muſt meet with fewer trials in the former way 
than in the latter. Not to mention, that men of ſuch 


lively paſſions are apt to be tranſported beyond all bounds 


2 
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of prudence and diſcretion, and to take falſe ſteps in the 
conduct of life, which are often irretrievable. 
There is a delicacy of taſte obſervable in ſome men, 
which very much reſembles this delicacy of paſſion, and 
produces the "ſame ſenſibility to beauty and deformity 
of every kind, as that does to proſperity and adverſity, 
obligations and injuries. When you preſent a poem or 
2 picture to a man poſſeſſed of this talent, the delicacy 
of his feeling, makes him be touched very ſenſibly with 
every part of it; nor are the maſterly ſtrokes perceived 
with more exquiſite reliſh and ſatisfaction, than the 
| negligerices or abſurdities with diſguſt and uneaſineſs. A 
paolite and judicious converſation affords him the higheſt 
entertainment; rudeneſs or impertinence is as great a pu- 
niſhment to him. In ſhort, delicacy of taſte, has the 
' ſame effe& as delicacy of paſſion: It enlarges the ſphere 
both of our happineſs and miſery, and makes us ſenſi- 
ble to mag as well as nil 2 en the reſt 
of mankind. N 


I believe, been, there is no one, 0 will not 

© agree with me, that notwithſtanding this reſemblance, 
_ a delicacy of taſte is as much to be deſired and cultivated 
as a delicacy ' of paſſion is to be lamented, and to be re- 
medied, if poffible. The good or ill accidents of life 
are very little at our diſpoſal; but we are pretty much 
maſters what books we ſhall read, what diverſions we 

- ſhall partake of, and what company we ſhall keep. Phi- 
loſophers have endeavoured to render happineſs entirely 
Independent of every thing external. That is impoſ- 
ſible to be attained: But every wiſe man will endeavour 
to place his happineſs on ſuch objects as depend moſt 
upon himſelf: and that is not to be attained ſo much by 
any other means as by this delicacy of ſentiment. When 

a man is poſleſſed of that talent, he is more happy by 
what pleafes his taſte, than OY -what gratifies his 'appe- 
| tites, 
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tites, and receives more enjoyment from a poem or a 
piece of reaſoning than the moſt expenſive luxury can 
afford. 

How far. delicacy of taſte, and that of paſſion, are 
connected together in the original frame of the mind, 
it is hard to determine. To me there appears a very 
conſiderable connexion between them. For we may ob- 
ſerve that women, who have more delicate paſſions than 
men, have alſo a more delicate taſte of the ornaments 
of life, of dreſs, equipage, and the ordinary decencies 
of behaviour. Any excellency in theſe hits their taſte 
much ſooner than ours; and when you pleaſe their taſte, 
you ſoon engage their affections. 

But whatever connexion there may be originally be- 
twixt theſe diſpoſitions, I am perſuaded, that nothing is 
fo proper to cure us of this delicacy of paſſion, as the 
cultivating of that higher and more refined taſte, which 
enables us to judge of the characters of men, of com- 
poſitions of genius, and of the productions of the nobler 
arts. A greater or lefs reliſh of thoſe obvious beauties 
which ſtrike the ſenſes, depends entirely upon the greater 
or Jeſs ſenſibility of the temper: But with «egard to the 
ſciences and liberal arts, a fine taſte is, in ſome meaſure, 
the ſame with ſtrong ſenſe, or at leaſt depends ſo much 
upon it, that they are inſeparable. To judge aright of 
a compoſition of genius, there are ſo many views to be 
taken in, ſo many circumſtances to be compared, and 
- ſuch a knowledge of human nature requiſite, that no 
man, whois not poſleſſed of the ſcundeſt judgment, will 
ever make a tolerable critic in ſuch performances. And 
this is a new reaſon for cultivating a reliſh in the liberal 
arts. Our judgment will ſtrengthen by this exer- 
ciſe: We ſhall form juſter notions of life: Many 
things, which pleaſe or afflict others, will appear to us 
too frivolous to engage our attention : And we ſhall loſe 
by degrees that ſenſibility and delicacy of paſſion, which 
is ſo incommodious, | 
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But perhaps I have gone too far in ſaying, That a 
cultivated taſte for the polite arts extinguiſhes the paſſions, 
and renders us indifferent to thoſe objects which are fo 
fondly purſued by the reſt of mankind. On farther re- 
fleion, I find, that it rather improves our ſenſibility for 
all the tender and agreeable paſſions ; at the ſame time that 


it renders the mind incapable of the rougher and more 
boiſterous emotions. 


 Tngenuas didiciſſe fideliter artes, 
Emallit mores, nec nit eſſe feros, 


2 this, I think there may be aſſigned two very na- 
tural reaſons, In the firft place, nothing is ſo improv- 
ing to the temper as the ſtudy of the beauties, either of 
poetry, eloquence, muſick, or painting. They give a 
certain elegance of ſentiment, to which the reſt of man- 
kind are entire ſtrangers, The emotions they excite 
are ſoft and tender. They draw the mind off from the 


. Hurry of. buſineſs and intereſt; cheriſh reflection; diſ- 
poſe to tranquillity ; and produce an agrecable melan- 


choly, which, of all diſpoſitions of the mind, is _ den 
Tuited to love and friendſhip. 


In the ſecond place, a delicacy of taſte is favourable to 


love and friendſhip, by confining our choice to few peo- 


ple, and making us indifferent to the company and con- 
verſation of the greateſt part of men. You will very 
ſeldom find, that mere men of the world, whatever 
ſtrong ſenſe they may be endowed with, are very nice in 
diſtinguiſhing of characters, or in marking thoſe inſen- 


_ {ible differences and gradations which make one man pre- 


ferable to another, Any one, that has competent ſenſe, 
is ſufficient for their entertainment: They talk to him, 
of their pleaſure and affairs, with the ſame frankneſs as 
they would to another ; and finding many, who are fit 
to o fupply his placg, they never feel any vacancy or want 

in 
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in his abſence. But to make uſe of the alluſion of a 
celebrated * FRENCH author, the judgment may be com- 
to a clock or watch, where the moſt ordinary 
machine is ſufficient to tell the hours ; but the moſt ela- 
borate and artificial alone can point out the minutes and 
ſeconds, and diſtinguiſh the ſmalleſt differences of time, 
One that has well digeſted his knowlege both of books 
and men, has little enjoyment but in the company of a 
few ſele& companions. He feels too ſenſibly, how much 
all the reſt of mankind fall ſhort of the notions which 
he has entertained. And, his affections being thus con- 
fined within a narrow circle, no wonder he carries them 
further than if they were more general and undiſtinguiſh- 
ed. The gaiety and frolic of a bottle companion im- 
proves with him into a ſolid friendſhip : And the ardpurs 
of a youthful appetite become an elegant paſſion, 


* Monſ, FOnTENELLE®, Pluralitf des Mendes, Soir G. 
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Of the Liszary of the Pazss. 


OTHING is more apt to ſurprize a foreigner, 

than the extreme liberty, which we enjoy in this 
country; of communicating whatever we pleaſe to the 
public, and of openly cenſuring every meaſure, entered 
into by the king or his miniſters. If the adminiſtration 
reſolve upon war, it is affirmed, that either wilfully or 
ignorantly they miſtake the intereſt of the nation, and 
that peace, in the preſent fituation of affairs, is in- 
finitely preferable. If the paſſion of the miniſters lie to- 
wards peace, our political writers breathe nothing but 
war and devaſtation, and repreſent the pacific conduct of 
the government as mean and puſillanimous. As this 
liberty is not indulged in any other government, either 
republican or monarchical ; in HoLLAND and VENICE, 
no more than in FRANCE or SPAIN ; it may very naturally 
give occaſion to theſe two queſtions, How it happens that 
GREAT BRITAIN enjoys ſuch a peculiar privilege ? and 
Whether the unlimited exerciſe of this hberty be advanta- 
geous or prejudicial to the public? 

As to the firſt queſtion, Why the laws indulge us in 
| ſuch an extraordinary liberty? J believe the reaſon may 
be derived from our mixed form of government, which 
is neither wholly monarchical, nor wholly republican. 
| It will be found, if I miſtake not, a true obſervation in 
* that * two extremes in government, liberty 
and 
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ind ſlavery, commonly approach neareſt to each other; 
and that as you depart from the extremes, and mix a 
little of monarchy with liberty, the government becomes 
always the more free; and on the other hand, when you 
mix a little of liberty with monarchy, the yoke becomes 
always the more grievous and intolerable. I ſhall en- 
deavour to explain myſelf. In a government, fuch as 
1 that of FRANCE, which is entirely abſolute, and where 
| | Jaws, cuſtom, and religion concur, all of them, to make - 
E the people fully ſatisfied with their condition, the mo- 
' l | narch cannot entertain the leaft jealouſy againſt his ſub- 
| ; 
| 


jets, and therefore is apt to indulge them in great liber- 
ties both of ſpeech and action. In a government al- 
together republican, ſuch as that of HoLLanD, where 
qi! there is no magiſtrate ſo eminent as to give jealouſy to 
" the ſtate, there is no danger in intruſting the magiſtrates 
| | with very large diſcretionary powers; and though many 
advantages reſult from ſuch powers, in the preſerving 
peace and order, yet they lay a conſiderable reſtraint on 
men's actions, and make every private ſubject pay a 
great reſpect to the government. Thus it ſeems evi- 
dent, that the two extremes of abſolute monarchy and 
of a republic, approach very near to each other in ſome 
material circumſtances. In the fir/t, the magiſtrate hag 
no jealouſy of the people: In the ſecond, the people have 
no jealouſy of the magiſtrate: Which want of jealouſy 
begets a mutual confidence and truſt in both caſes, and 
produces a ſpecies of liberty in monarchies, and of ar 
bitrary power in republics. 
To juſtify the other part of the foregoing obſervation, 
that in every government the means are moſt wide of 
each other, and that the mixtures of monarchy and li- 
berty render the yoke either more eaſy or more grievous 3 
I muſt take notice of a remark of Tacitus with re- 
| gard to the Romans under the emperors, that they nei- 
ve 12, ther 
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ther could bear total ſlavery nor total liberty, Ner totans 
ſervitutem, nec totam libertatem pati poſſunt. This remark 
a celebrated poet has tranſlated and applied to the Enc- 
LISH, in his lively defcription of queen Er1zantTH's 


policy and government * 


Et fit aimer ſen joug a Þ Anglois indomptt, 
Qui ne peut ni ſervir, ne Vivre en liberts, 
HENRIADE, Liv. 1. 


According to thefe remarks, we are to - conſider the 
RomAN government under the emperors as a mixture of 
deſpotiſm and liberty, where the deſpotiſm * prevailed ; 
and the ENGLISH government as a mixture of the ſame 
kind, but where the liberty predominates. The conſe- 
quences are exactly conformable to the foregoing obſer- 
vation; and ſuch as may be expected from thoſe mixed 
forms of government, which beget a mutual watchful- 
neſs and jealouſy. The Roman emperors were, many 
of them, the moſt frightful tyrants that ever diſgraced 
human nature; and it is evident that their cruelty was 
chiefly excited by their jealouſy, and by their obſerving 
that all the great men of Rome bore with impatience 
the dominion of a family, which, but a little. before, 
was no wiſe ſuperior to their own. On the other hand, 
as the republican part of the government prevails in 
ExGLanD, though with a great mixture of monarchy, 
tis obliged, for its own preſervation, to maintain a 
watchful jealouſy over the magiſtrates, to remove all diſ- 
cretionary powers, and to ſecure every one's life and for- 
tune by general and inflexible laws. No action muſt be 
deemed a crime but what the law has plainly determined, 
to be ſuch: No crime muſt be imputed to a man but 
from a legal proof before his judges; and even theſe 
judges muſt be his fellow- ſubjects, who are obliged, by 

their own intereſt, to haye a watchful eye over the en · 
| croach- 
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craachments and violence of the miniſters. From theſe 
caules it proceeds, that there is as much liberty, and even, 
perhaps, licentiouſneſs in Bx ITAIN, as there were for- 
merly Nayery and tyranny in Roms. . ; 

Theſe principles account for the great liberty of * 
preſs in theſe kingdoms, beyond what is indulged in any 
other government. Tis ſufficiently known, that arbi- 
trary power would ſteal in upon us, were we not ex- 
tremely watchful to prevent its progreſs, and were there 


not an eaſy method of conveying the alarum from one 
end of the kingdom to the other. The ſpirit of the 


people muſt frequently he rouzed in order to curb the 


ambition of the court; and the dread of roufing this 
ſpirit, muſt be employed to prevent that ambition. No- 
thing ſo effectual to this purpoſe as the liberty of the preſs, ' 
by which all the learning, wit and genius of the nation 
may be employed on the ſide of freedom, and every one 
be animated to its defence. As long, therefore, as the 


republican part of our government can maintain itſelf 


againſt the monarchical, it muſt be extremely careful of 
preſerving the preſs open, as of the utmoſt 1 ALEC to 
its own preſervation. 

Since therefore that liberty is fo eſſential t to the ſupport 
of our mixed government; this ſufficiently decides the 
ſecond queſtion, J/hether ſuch a liberty be advantageous or 


prejudicial ; there being nothing of greater importance in 


every ſtate than the preſervation of the ancient govern- 
ment, eſpecially if it be a free one. But I would fain go 
a ſtep farther," and aſſert, - that this liberty is attended 
with ſo few inconveniencies, that it may be claimed as 


the common right of mankind, and ought to be indulged 


them almoſt in every government: except the eccleſiaſti- 
cal, to which indeed it would prove fatal. We need not 
dread from this liberty any ſuch ill conſequences as fol- 
lowed from the harangues of the popular demagogues of 
ATHENS and tribunes' of Rome. A man reads a book 

d | or 
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or pampilet alone and coolly, There js none preſent 
from whom he can catch the paſſion by contagion. He 
is not hurried away by the force and energy of action. 
And ſhould he be wrought up to ever ſo ſeditious a hu- 
mour, 'there is no violent reſolution preſented to him, 


by which he can immediately vent his paſſion; The li- 


berty of the preſs, therefore, however abuſed, can ſcarce 
ever excite popular tumults or rebellion. And as to 


thoſe murmurs or ſecret diſcontents it may occaſion, *tis 


better they ſhould get vent in words, that they may come 
to the knowledge of the magiſtrate before it be too late, 


in order to his providing a remedy againſt them. Man- 
kind, it is true, have always a greater propenſion to be- 
lieve what is ſaid to the diſadvantage of their governors, 


than the contrary ; but this inclination is inſeparable from 
them, whether they have liberty or not. A whiſper may 
fly as quick, and be as pernicious as a pamphlet. Nay, 


it will be more pernicious, where men are not accuſtomed 


to think freely, or diſtinguiſh between truth and falſhood. 


It has alſo been found, as the experience of mankind 
increaſes, that the people are no ſuch dangerous monſter 
as they have been repreſented, and that it is in every 


reſpect better to guide them, like rational creatures, than 
to lead or drive them, like brute beaſts. Before the 


United Provinces ſet the example, toleration was deemed 
incompatible with good government; and it was thought 


' Impoſſible, that a number of religious ſeas could live 


together in harmony and peace, and have all of them 
an equal affection to their common country, and to each 


other. ENGLAND has ſet a like example of civil liberty ; 
and though this liberty ſeems to occaſion ſome ſmall fer- 


ment at preſent, it has not as yet produced any pernici- 
ous effects; and it is to be hoped, that men, being every 
day more accuſtomed to the free diſcuſſion of public 


affairs, will improve in the judgment of them, and be 


with greater difficulty ſeduced by every idle rumour and 
popular clamour. I 


, — 
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It is a very able. reflection to the lovers of li- 
21 n that this peculiar privilege of BxxrAIx i is ef x 34 
- Kind that cannot eaſily be wreſted from us, but muſt 
laſt as long as our government remains, in any degree, 


tes and independent. It is ſeldom, that liberty of any 
kind is doſt all at once. $lavery has ſo frighttul an aſ- 4 


ac to men accuſtomed to freedom, that it muſt ſteal 


upon them by degrees, and muſt diſguiſe itſelf in a thou- 8 
ſiand ſhapes, in order tg. be receiyed. But, if the liberty 
of the preſs gver be loft, it muſt be loſt at ance, The 


- vn laws, againſt ſedition and libelling are at preſent : 


as ſtrong as they poſſibly can be made. Nothing can 1 ; 


_ impoſe a farther, reſtraint, but either the lapping an 


1 IMPRIMATUR-, upon the preſs, or the giving to the court 
very large diſcretionary powers to puniſh. whatever diſ- 


pleaſes them. But theſe conceſſions would be ſuch a 
bare - ſaced violation of liberty, that they will probably 
be the laſt efforts of a, deſpotic government. We may 
eee 0 liberty Fe ever when 
: theſs ene ſhall ſucceed. 4 
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ESSAY III. 
| That PoLrrICs may be reduced was a Sennnes. 


T is a queſtion with ſeveral, Whether there be any 
eſſential difference between one form of government 
and another? and, whether every form may not become 
or bad, according as it is well or ill adminiſtred * ? 
Were it once admitted, that all governments are alike, 
and that the only difference conſiſts in the character and 
conduct of the governors, moſt political” diſputes would 
be at an end, and all Zeal for one conſtitution above an- 
other, muſt be eſteemed mere bigotry and folly. But, 
chough a friend to Moderation, I cannot forbear kon- 
demning this ſentiment, and ſhould be ſorry to think, 
that human affairs admit of no greater ſtability, than 
: hat they receive from the caſual humours and OR 
of particular men. 

Tis true, thoſe who maintain, that the goodneſs of 
all government conſiſts in the goodneſs of the adminiſtra- 
tion, may cite many particular inſtances in biſtory, where 

the very ſame goyernment, in different hands, has varied 
. ſuddenly into the two oppoſite extremes of good and 
| bad, Compare the FRENCH government under HEN RV 
III. and under Henry IV. Oppreffion, levity, artifice 
on the part of the rulers; faction, ſedition, nn, 


* For forms of government let fools conteſt * 
Nate er is be adminiſter d is beſt, ee e 4 


rebellion, 


16 E 8 8. PU * III. 
| rebellion, dinoyalty on the part of the ſubjects: Theſe 
| Compoſe the character of the ſormer miſerable æra. But 
"when the patriot, and heraic prince, who ſucceeded, WAS 
once firmly ſeated on the throne, the government, che 
people, every thing ſeemed. to be totally changed; and 
all from the difference of the temper and ſentiments of 
theſe two ſovereigns. An equal difference of a con- 
trary kind, may be found on .comparing the reigns of 
ELIZABETH and JAMEs, at leaft with regard to foreign 
affairs: and inſtances of this kind may be multiplied, 
almoſt . number, from ancient as well as modern 
Biſtory. einn, 
But here I would 4 N. to — * a ange. All 
Abſolute governments (and ſuch, in a great me ure, was 
— tat of ExcrAup, till: the middle of the laſt century, 
notwithſtanding the numerous panegyrics on ancient 
Exel liberty) muſt very much depend on che admi- 
4 333 and this is one of the great inconveniencics 
of that form of government. But a republican and free 
government would be 2 moſt obyious abſurdity, if the 
particular checks and controuls, provided by. the confti- 
tution, had really no influence, and made i it not the in- 
7 «tereſt; even of bad men, to operate for the public good. 
- - Such is the intention of theſe forms of government, and 
ſuch is their real effect, where they are wiſely conſtitu- 
ted: As, on the other hand, they are the ſources of all 
.- Gifardec, and of the blackelt crimes, where either ſkill 
dr a has been . in their original frame and 
hs; Ha is the Geena Jaws, and of particular forms 
of government, and ſo little dependence haye they on 
the humours and tempers of men, that conſequences 
— as general and certain may be deduced from them, 
. on moſt occaſions, as any” which the mathematical ſci- 

1 ences afford us. | 
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. corn, and by particular bribes, which they received fregi 
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The Roman government gave the ITY legiflative 
power to the commons, without allowing a negative 


either to the nobility or confuls. This unbounded powet 


the commons poſſeſſed in a collective, not in a repreſen” 


tative body. The conſequences were: When the peo- 
ple, by ſucceſs and conqueſt, had become very nume- 

rous, and had ſpread Wente to a great diſtance from 
the capital, the eity- tribes, tho the moſt contemptible; 
carried almoſt every vote: They were, therefore, moſt 
cajoled by every one who affected popularity : They 
were ſupported in idleneſs by the general diſtribution of 


almoſt every candidate: By this means they became every 
day more licentious, and the CAurus Maxrtus was a 
perpetual ſcene of tumult and ſedition: Armed flaves 
were introduced among theſe raſcally citizens; ſo that 
the whole government fell into anarchy, and the greateſt 
happineſs which the Romans could look for, was the 
deſpotic powet of the CXsars. Such are the nr of 
democracy without a repreſentative. 

A Nobility may poſſeſs the whole, or any part of the 
legiſlative power of a ſtate, in two different ways. Ei- 
ther every nobleman ſhares the power as part of the 
whole body, or the whole body enjoys the power as com- 
poſed of parts, which have each a diſtinct power and au- 
thority. The VENETIAN atiftocracy is an inftance of 
the firſt kind of government: The PorisH of the fe- 
cond. In the VENETIAN government the whole body 
of nobility poſſeſſes the whole power, and no nobleman 
has any authority which he receives not from the whole. 
In the Pol isu government every nobleman, by means of 

is fiefs, has a peculiar hereditary authority over his vaſ- 
ls, and the whole body has no authority but what it 


receives from the concutrence of its parts. The diſtinct 


operations and tendencies of theſe two ſpecies of go- 
vernment might be made moſt — even 4 priori. 
Vol. J. C A 


18 E.8:5 AY. III. 


A VENETIAN nobility is infinitely preferable to a Po- 
LIS, let. the humours and education of men be ever ſo 
much. varied. A nobility, who poſſeſs their power in 
common, will preſerve peace and order, both among 
themſelves, and their ſubjects; and no member can have 
authority enough to controul the laws for a moment, 
The nobles will preſerve their authority over the people, 
but without any grievous tyranny, or any breach of pri- 
vate property; becauſe ſuch a tyrannical government 
promotes not the . intereſt of the whole body, however 
it may that of ſome individuals. There will be a di- 
ſtinction of rank between the nobility and people, but 
this will be the only diſtinction in the ſtate. The whole 
nobility will form one body, and the whole people an- 
other, without any of thoſe private feuds and animoſities, 
which ſpread ruin and deſolation every where. *Tis eaſy 
to ſee the diſadvantages of a Pol 1s nobility in every 
one of theſe particulars, 


"Tis poſſible ſo to conſtitute a 660 is 
that a ſingle perſon, call him doge, prince, or king, 
ſhall poſſeſs a very large ſhare of power, and ſhall form 
a proper balance or counterpoiſe to the other parts of the 
legiſlature... This chief magiſtrate may be either elective 
or Hereditary; and though the former inſtitution may, 
to a ſuperficial view, appear the moſt advantageous ; yet 
a more accurate inſpection will diſcover in it greater in- 
conveniencies than in the latter, and ſuch as are founded 
on cauſes and principles eternal and immutable. The 
filling of the throne, in ſuch a government, 'is a point 
of too great and too general intereſt, not to divide the 
whole people into factions: From whence a civil war, the 
greateſt -of ills, may. be apprehended, almoſt with cer- 
tainty, upon every vacancy. The prince elected muſt 
be either a Foreigner or a Native The former will be 
ignorant of the people whom he is to govern ; ſuſpicious 
of his new ſubjects, and ſuſpected by them; giving his 
con- 
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confidence entirely to ſtrangers, who will have no other 
care but of enriching themſelves in the quickeſt manner, 
while their maſter's favour and authority are able q 
ſupport them. A native will carry into the throne al 

his private animoſities and friendſhips, and will never be 


regarded, in his elevation, without exciting the ſenti- 


ments of envy in thoſe, who formerly conſidered him as 
their equal. Not to mention, that a crown, is too high 
a reward ever to be given to merit alone, and will al- 
ways i induce the candidates to employ force, or money, 
or intrigue, to procure the votes of the electors: So that 
ſuch an election will give no better chance for ſuperior 


merit in the prince, than if the ſtate had truſted to birth 


alone for determining their ſovereign. 


It may therefore be pronounced as an univerſal axiom 
in politics, That an hereditary prince, a nobility without 
vaſſals, and a people voting by their repreſentatives, form the 
beſl MONARCHY, ARISTOCRACY, and DEMOCRACY. 
But in order to prove more fully, that politics admit of 
general truths, which are invariable by the humor or 
education either of ſubject or ſovereign, it may not be 
amiſs to obſerve ſome other principles of this . 
which may ſeem to deſerve that character. 


It may eaſily be obſerved, that though free governments 
have been commonly the moſt happy for thoſe who par- 
take of their freedom; yet are they the moſt ruinous and 
oppreſſive to their provinces: And this obſervation may, 
I believe, be fixed as a maxim of the kind we are here 
ſpeaking of. When a monarch extends his dominions 
by conqueſt, he ſoon learns to conſider his old and his 
new ſubjects as on the ſame footing ; becauſe, in reality, 
all his ſubjects are to him the ſame, except the few 
friends and favourites, with whom he is perſonally ac- 
quainted, He does not, therefore, make any diſtinction 
between them in his general laws; and, at the ſame 


C 2 | time, 


. r 


time, is no leſs careful to prevent all particular acts of 
oppreſſion on the one as on the other, But a free ſtate 
neceſſarily makes a great diſtinction and muſt always do 
fo, till men learn to love their neighbours as well as 
themſelves. The conquerors, in ſuch à government, 
are all legiſlators, and will be ſure © ſo to contrive matters, 
by reſtrictions of trade, and by taxes, as to draw ſome 
private, as well as public, advantage from their con- 
queſts. Provincial governors have alſo a better chance 
in a republic, to eſcape with their plunder, by means of 
bribery or intereſt ; and their fellow-citizens, who find 
their own ſtate to be inriched by the ſpoils of the ſubject- 
provinces, will be the more inclined to tolerate ſuch 
abuſes. Not to mention, that it is a neceſſary precau- 


tion in a free ſtate to change the governors frequently; 
which obliges theſe temporary tyrants to be more expe- 


ditious and rapacious, that they may accumulate ſufficient 
wealth before they give place to their ſucceſſors. What 
cruel tyrants were the Romans over the world during 
the time of their commonwealth ! Tis true, they had 
laws to prevent oppreſſion in their provincial magiſtrates; 
but Cictro informs us, that the Romans could not 
better conſult the intereſt of the provinces than by re- 
pealing - theſe very laws. For, in that cafe, fays he 
our magiſtrates, having intire impunity, would plunder 
no more than would ſatisfy their own rapaciouſneſs ; 
whereas, at preſent, they muſt alſo ſatisfy that of their 
judges, and of all the great men of Rome, whoſe pro- 
tection they ſtand in need of. Who can read of the 
cruelties and oppreſſions of VzRREs without horror and 
aſtoniſhment? And who is not touched with indignation 
to hear, that after CictRo had exhauſted on that aban- 
doned criminal all the thunders of his eloquence, and 
had prevailed ſo far as to get him condemned to the ut- 
moſt extent of the laws; yet that cruel tyrant lived pea- 
ceably to old age, in opulence and eaſe, and, thirty years 

after- 
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afterward, was put into the proſcription by Marx An» 
THONY, on account of his exorbitant wealth, where he 
fell, with Ciczro himſelf, and all the moſt virtuous 
men of Rome ? After the diſſolution of the common- 
wealth, the Roman yoke became eaſier upon the pro- 
vinces, as Tacitus informs us *; and it may be ob- 
ſerved, that many of the worſt emperors, Dou IT TAN +, 
for inſtance, were very careful to prevent all oppreſſion 
of the provinces. In t Tiszr1vs's time, Gavi was 
eſteemed richer than ITALY itſelf : Nor, do I find, dur- 
ing the whole time of the Roman monarchy, that the 
empire became leſs rich or populous in any of its pro- 


vinces; though indeed its valour and military diſcipline 


were always upon the decline. The oppreſſion and ty- 
ranny of the CARTHAGINIANS over their ſubje& ſtates 
in AFRICA went ſo far, as we learn from PoLysvs ||, 
that not content with exacting the half of all the pro- 
duce of the ground, which of itſelf was a very high rent, 
they alſo loaded them with many other taxes. If we 
paſs from antient to modern times, we ſhall always find 
the obſervation to hold. The provinces of abſolute mo- 
narchies are always better treated than thoſe of free ſtates. 
Compare the Pais conguis of FRance with IR EL Ax, 
and you will be convinced of this truth; though this 
latter kingdom being,. in a good meaſure, peopled from 
ENGLAND, poſſeſſes ſo many rights and privileges as 
ſhould naturally make it challenge better treatment than 
that of a conquered province. CORSICA is alſo an obvious 
inſtance to the ſame purpoſe. 


Ann. lib, 1. cap. a. 

+ Sor. in vita Dom1T. 

I Egregium reſumendæ libertati tempus, fi ipfi florentes, quam Inopr IT AL TA; 
quam imbellis urbana plebs, nibil validum in exercitibus, nifi uod externum cegi- 
tarent. Tactr. Ann, lib. 3, 

fl Lib, I, cap. 72. 


| / 
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There is an obſervation of Macnraver, with regard 
to the conqueſts of ALEXANDER the Great, which, I 
think, may be regarded as one of thoſe eternal political truths 
which no time nor accidents can vary. It may ſeem 


ſtrange, ſays that politician, that ſuch ſudden conqueſts, 


as thoſe of ALEXANDER, ſhould be poſſeſſed fo peaceably 
by his ſucceſſors, and that the Prxs1Aans, during all the 
confuſions and civil wars of the GRE EEs, never made the 
ſmalleſt efforts towards the recovery of their former inde- 
pendent government. To fatisfy us concerning the cauſe 
of this remarkable event, we may conſider, that a monarch 
may goyern his ſubjects i in two different ways, He may 
either follow the maxims of the eaſtern princes, and ſtretch 
ſo far as to leave no diſtinction of ranks among his fub- 
jects, but what proceeds immediately from himſelf; no 


advantages of birth; no hereditary honours' and poſſeſ-— 


ſions; and, in a word, no credit among the people, ex- 
cept from his commiſſion alone. Or a monarch may 
exert his power after a milder manner, like our -Euro- 
PEAN princes ; and leave other ſources of honour, beſide 
his ſmile and favour : Birth, titles, poſſeſſions, valour, 
integrity, knowledge, or great and fortunate atchieve- 
ments. In the former ſpecies of government, after a 
conqueſt, tis impoſſible ever to ſhake off the yoke; ſince 
no one poſſeſſes, among the people, ſo much perſonal 
credit and authority as to begin ſuch an enterprize : 
Whereas, in the latter, the leaſt misfortune, or diſcord 
of the victors, will encourage the vanquiſhed to take 
arms, who have leaders. ready to prompt and conduct 


them in every undertaking *, 
Such 
I have taken it for granted, according to the ſuppoſition of Macn1a- 
VEL, that the antient PERSIANS had no nobility; though there is reaſon 
to ſuſpect, that the FLoxENTINE ſecretary, who ſeems to have been bet - 
ter acquainted with the Roman than the GEEK authors, was miſtalcen in 
this patticular. The more ancient PrxslAxs, whoſe manners are deſcribed 
** X£p0PHON, were 2 free people, and had nobility, Their He rνG,ͤ Were 
7 | pre- 
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- Such is the reaſoning of MachlAvEL, which ſeems 
to me very ſolid and concluſive; though I wiſh he 
had not mixed falſhood with truth, in afferting, that mo- 
narchies governed according to the eaſtern policy, though 
more eaſily kept when once ſubdued, yet are the moſt 


preſerved even after the extending of their conqueſts and the conſequent 
change of their government, ARRIAN mentions them in Dan1us's time, 
De exped. Ax Ex. lib, 2. Hiſtorians alſo ſpeak often of the perſons in com- 


mand as men of family. TyGcraNnzs, who was general of the Mepexs 


under XERXNTS, was of the race of AcyuMmMeanrxs, HzroD, lid, 7. cap. 6a. 
ARTACHE&ES, who directed the cutting of the canal about mount Ar nos, 
was of the ſame family, Id. cap. 117. MEGAanvzus was one of the ſeven 


. eminent Pzxs1ANs who conſpired againſt the Macr, His fon, Zor ys 


Rus, was in the higheſt command under Dan1yvs, and delivered BABY- 
10nN to him. His grandſon, MzGcanyzus, commanded the army, de- 
feated at MARATHON. His great grandſon Zor raus, was alſo eminent, 
and was baniſhed Pzzs1A, HEROD, lib. 3, Tnuc. lib. 1, Rosaczs, 
who commanded an army in Egypt under AR TAXERXES, was alſo deſcended 
from one of the ſeven conſpirators, Drop. Sic. lib. 16. Aczs1tLavs, in 
Xxgxoyaon, Hiſt, Gx æ c. lib. 4. being deſirous of making a marriage be- 
twixt king Cor vs his ally, and the daughter of S>1THrIDATEs, a PER 
S1AN Of rank, who had deſerted to him, firſt aſks Cor vs what family 
Sp1THRIDATES is of, One of the moſt conſiderable in Pzzxs1a, ſays 
Corrs. Ar1zvus, when offered the ſovereignty by CLEAACUs and 
the ten \thouſand Gzxzzxs, refuſed it as of too law a rank, and faid, 
that fo by eminent PrRSIANSs would never endure his rule, I. de 
exped, lib. Some of the families, deſcended from the ſeven Pzas1axs 
abovementioned remained during all Arzxanver's ſucceſſors; and M- 
THRIDATES, in Ax rTiochus's time, is ſaid by PoLyB1us to be de- 


ſcended from one of them, lib. 5. cap. 43. ARTABAZUS was eſteemed, as 


ARRIAN ſays, reg greg Ttgowy, lib, 3. And when ALEXANDER 
married in one day 80 of his captains to PERSIAN women, his intention 
Plainly was to ally the Maczponzans with the moſt eminent Perſian fa- 
milies, Id. lib, 7. Dxopoxvs Sicurus ſays they were of the moſt no- 
ble birth in Pzz514, lib. 17. The government of PESIA was deſpotic, 
and conducted, in many reſpects, after the eaſtern manner, but was not car. 
ried ſo far as to extirpate all nobility, and confound all ranks and orders. It 
left men who were till great, by themſelves and their family, independent 
of their office and commiſſion. And the reaſon why the Maczpoxiaxs 
kept ſo eafily dominion over them was owing to other cauſes eaſy to be 
found in the hiſtorians ; though it muſt be owned that Macxraveri's 
reaſoning is, in itſelf, juſt, however doubtful its application to the pre- 
ſent caſe, | | 
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difficult to ſubdue ; ſince they cannot contain any power- 
ful ſubject whoſe diſcontent and faction may facilitate 
the enterprizes of an enemy. For beſides, that ſuch a 
tyrannical government enervates the courage of men, 

and renders them indifferent towards the fortunes of 
their ſovereign ; ; beſides this, I ſay, we find by expe- 
rience, that even the temporary and delegated authority of 
the generals and magiſtrates ; being always, in ſuch go- 
yernments, as abſolute within its ſphere, as that of the 


prince himſelf ; is able, with barbarians agcuſtomed to 


a blind ſubmiſſion, to produce the moſt dangerous and 
fatal revolutions. So that, in every reſpect, a gentle go- 
vernment is preferable, and gives the greateſt ſecurity to 
the ſovereign as well as to the ſubject. 

Legiſlators, therefore, ought not to truſt the future 
government of a ſtate entirely to chance, but ought ta 
provide a ſyſtem of laws to regulate the adminiſtration 
of public affairs to the lateſt poſterity. Effects will al- 
ways correſpond to cauſes ; and wiſe regulations in any 
commonwealth, are the moſt valuable legacy which can 


be left to future ages. In the ſmalleſt court or office, 


the ſtated forms and methods, by which buſineſs muſt be 
conducted, are found to be a conſiderable check on the 
natural depravity of mankind. Why ſhould not the 
caſe be the ſame in public affairs ? Can we aſcribe the 
ſtability and wiſdom of the VENETIAN government, 
through ſo many ages, to any thing but the form of go- 
yernment ? And is it not eaſy to point out thoſe defects 
in the original conſtitution, which produced the tumul- 
tuous governments of ATHENS and Roms, and ended 
at laſt in the ruin of theſe two famous republics ? And 


: ſo little dependance has this affair on, the humours and 


education of particular men, that one part of the ſame 
republic may be wiſely conducted, and another weakly, 


by the very ſame men, merely on account of the diffe- 
Fence « of the forms and inſtitutions, by which theſe parts 
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are regulated. Hiſtorians inform us that this was actual - 
ly the caſe with Genoa. For while the ſtate was al- 
ways full of ſedition, and tumult, and diſorder, the bank 
of St. GEzoRGE, which had become a conſiderable part 
of the people, was conducted, for ſeveral ages, with 
the utmoſt integrity and wiſdom . | 
The ages of greateſt publick ſpirit are not always 

eminent for private virtue. Good laws may beget or- 
der and moderation in the government, where the man- 
ners and cuſtoms have inſtilled little humanity or juſtice 
into the tempers of men. The moſt illuſtrious period of 


the Roman hiſtory, conſidered in a political view, is 


that between the beginning of the firſt and the end of the 
laſt Punic war; the due balance between the nobility 


- and people being then fixed by the conteſts of the tri- 


bunes, and not being yet loſt by the extent of conqueſts. 
Yet at this very time, the horrid practice of poiſoning 
was ſo common, that, during part of a ſeaſon, a Prætor 
puniſhed capitally for this crime above three thouſand + 
perſons in a part of ITALY ; and found informations of 
this nature till multiplying upon him. There is a ſimi- 
lar, or rather a worſe inſtance , in the more early times 
of the commonwealth. So depraved in private life 
were that people, whom in their hiſtories we ſo much 
admire, I doubt not but they were really more virtuous 
during the time of the two Triumvirates, when they were 
tearing their common country to pieces, and ſpreading 


* Eſfſempio veramente raro, & da Filoſofi intante loro imaginate & vedute Re- 
ubliche mai non trovato, vedere dentro ad un medeſimo cerchio, fra medgſimi cit- 
radini, la liberta, & la tirannide, la vita civile & la coratta, la gioftitia & la 
licenza ; perche quello or dine ſolo mantiene quella citta piena di coſtumi antichi 
& wenerabili. E Vegli auveniſſe (che col tempo in ogni modo auverrd) gue 
SAN Gon Go tutta guel la cittd occupaſſe, ſarrebbe quella una Republica pin 
dalla VENETIANA memorabile, : 


| Della Hiſt; Florentine, lib. 8, 
+ T. LIVII, lib, 40. cap. 43. 
J 14. lib. 8, cap. 18. 
Daughter 
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flaughter and deſolation over the face of the earth, mere- 
ly for the choice of tyrants *. = 

Here, then, is a ſufficient inducement to maintain, 
with the utmoſt Z RAL, in every free ſtate, thoſe forms 
and inſtitutions by which liberty 1s ſecured, the publick 


good conſulted, and the avarice or ambition of particular 


men reſtrained and puniſhed. Nothing does more ho- 
nour to human nature, than to ſee it ſuſceptible of fo 
noble a paſſion 3 as nothing can be a greater indication 
of meanneſs of heart in any man; than to ſee him devoid 
of it., A man who loves only himſelf, without regard 
to friendſhip and merit, is a deteftable monfter ; and a 
man, who is only ſuſceptible of friendſhip, without pu- 
blick ſpirit, or a regard to the community, is deficient 
in the moſt material part of virtue. « 


But this is a ſubject which needs not be longer inſiſted | 


on at preſent. There are enow of zealots on both ſides 
who kindle up the paſſions of their partizans, and under 
the pretence of publick good, purſue the intereſts and 
ends of their particular faction, For my part, I fhall 


always be more fond of promoting moderation than zeal ; 


though perhaps the e of producing moderation 
e © 


in every party is to incr zeal for the publick. Let 
us therefore try, if it be poſſible, from the foregoing 


doctrine, to draw a leſſon of moderation with regard to 
the parties into which our country is at preſent divided; 


at the ſame time, that we allow not this moderation to 
abate the induſtry and paſſion with which every individual 
is bound to purſue the good of his country. 

Thoſe who either attack or defend a miniſter in ſuch a 
government as ours, where the utmoſt liberty is allowed, 
always carry matters to an extreme, and exaggerate his 
merit or demerit with regard to the public. His ene- 


* L' Aigle contre L' Aigle, Romains contre RoOMAINS, 
Combatans ſculement pour le cheix de tyrans, Conxercaie, 
| mies 
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mies are ſure to charge him with the greateſt enormities, 
both in domeſtic and foreign management; andithere is 
no meanneſs nor crime, of which, in their account, he 
is not capable. Unneceſſary wars, ſcandalous treaties, 
profuſion of public treaſure, oppreſſive taxes, every kind 
of mal-adminiſtration is aſcribed to him. To aggravate 
the charge, his pernicious conduct, it is ſaid, will ex- 
tend its baleful influence even to poſterity, by undermin- 
ing the beſt conſtitution in the world, and diſordering 
that wiſe ſyſtem of laws, inſtitutions and cuſtoms, by 
which our anceſtors, for ſo many centuries, have been 


ſo happily governed. He is not only a wicked miniſter 


in himſelf, but has removed every ſecurity provided againſt 
wicked minifters for the future. 


On the other hand, the partizans of the miniſter 
make his panegyric run as high as the accuſation againſt 
him, and celebrate his wiſe, ſteady and moderate con- 
duct in every part of his adminiſtration. The honour 
and intereſt of the nation ſupported abroad, public credit 
maintained at home, perſecution reſtrained, faction ſub- 
dued; the merit of all theſe bleſſings is aſcribed ſolely 
to the miniſter, At the ſame time he crowns all his 
other merits, by a religious care of the beſt conſtitution 
in the world, which he has preſerved in all its parts, 
and has tranſmitted entire, to be the happineſs and ſecu- 
rity of the lateſt poſterity. 


| When this accuſation and panegyric are received by 
the partizans of each party, no wonder they beget a 
moſt extraordinary ferment on both ſides, and fill the na- 
tion with the moſt violent animoſities. But I would fain 
perſuade theſe party-zealots, that there is a flat contra- 
diction both in the accuſation and panegyric, and that it 


were impoſſible for either of them to run ſo high, were 


Jt not for this contradiction, If our conſtitution be really 


that 
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that noble fabric, the pride of BRLITAIx, the envy of our 
neighbours, raiſed by the labour of ſo many centuries, repair- 
d at the expence of ſo many millions, and cemented by ſuch 
@ profuſion of blood; I fay, if our conſtitution does in 
any degree deſerve theſe eulogies, it would never have 
ſuffered a wicked and weak miniſter to govern trium- 
phantly for a cqurſe of twenty years, when oppoſed by 
the greateſt geniuſes of the nation, who exerciſed the 
utmoſt liberty of tongue and pen, in parliament, and 
in their frequent appeals to the people. But, if the mi- 
niſter be wicked and weak, to the degree ſo ſtrenuoufly 
inſiſted on, the conſtitution muſt be faulty in its original 
principles, and he cannot conſiſtently be charged with 
undermining the beſt conſtitution in the world. A con- 
ſtitution is only fo far good, as it provides a remedy 
againſt mal-adminiſtration; and if the BRITISH con- 
ſtitution, when in its greateſt vigour, and repaired by 
two ſuch remarkable events, as the Revolution and Ac- 
ceffion, by which our ancient royal family was facrificed 
to it; if our conſtitution, I fay, with ſo great advan- 
tages, does not, in fact, provide any ſuch remedy, we 
are rather behalden to any miniſter who undermines it, 
and affords us an opportunity of erecting in its place a 
better conftitution. 


I would make uſe of the fame topics to moderate the 
zeal of thoſe who defend the miniſter, Is our conſtitution 
ſ excellent? Then a change of miniſtry can be no ſuch 
dreadful event; ſince it is effential to ſuch a conſtitution, 
in every miniſtry, both to preſerve itſelf from violation, 
and to prevent all enormities in the adminiſtration. 7s 
eur conflitution very bad? Then fo extraordinary a jealouſy 
and apprehenſion, on account of changes, is ill- placed; 
and a man ſhould no more be anxious in this caſe, than 
a huſband, who had married a woman from the ſtews, 
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ſhould be watchful to prevent her infidelity. Public affairs, 
in ſuch a conſtitution, muſt neceſſarily go to confuſion, 
by whatever hands they are conducted; and the zeal of 
patriots is much leſs requiſite in that caſe than the pa- 
tience and ſubmiſſion of philoſophers. The virtue and 
good intentions of Cæro and BRuTvUs are highly laud- 
able ; but, to what purpoſe did their zeal ſerve? To no« 
thing, but to haſten the fatal period of the Roman go- 
vernment, and render its convulſions and dying agonies 
more violent and painful, 

I would not be underſtood to mean, that public affairs 


. deſerve no care and attention at all. Would men be 


moderate and conſiſtent, their claims might be admitted; 
at leaſt might be examined. The conntry-party might ſtill 
aſſert, that our conſtitution, though excellent, will ad- 
mit of mal-adminiſtration to a certain degree; and there- 
fore, if the miniſter be bad, it is proper to oppoſe him 
with a ſuitable degree of zeal. And, on the other hand, 
the court party may be allowed, upon the ſuppoſition that 
the miniſter were good, to defend, and with ſame zeal 
too, his adminiſtration. _I would only perſuade men not 
to contend, as if they were fighting pro aris & facts, and 


change a good conſtitution into a bad one, by the vio- 


lence of their factions *. | 
I 


M bat aur author”s epi nion wwas of the famous miniſter Bere pointed at, may 
be learned from that eſſay, printed in the former editions, under the title f A 
character of Sir RoBxxT WaLyoLE: It was as follows: Thete tievet 
was a man, whoſe actions and character have been more earneſtly and open» 
ly canvaſſed, than thoſe of the preſent miniſter, who, having governed a 
learned and free nation for ſo long a time, amidſt ſuch mighty oppoſition, 
may make a large library of what has been wrote for and againſt him, 
and is the ſubject of above half the paper that has been blotted in the nation 
within theſe twenty years, I with for the honour of our country, that any 
one character of him had been drawn with ſuch judgment and impartiality, as 
to have credit with poſterity, and to ſhew, that our liberty has, once at 
leaſt, been employed to good purpoſe, I am only afraid of failing in the 
former quality of judgment; But if it ſhould be ſo, tis but one page 

| more 


* 
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T have not here conſidered any thing that is perfonal 
in the preſent controverſy. In the beſt civil conſtitution, 
where every man is reſtrained by the moſt rigid laws, it 
is eaſy to diſcover either the good or bad intentions of a 
miniſter, and to judge, whether his perſonal character 
deſerves love or hatred. But ſuch queſtions are of little 
importance to the public, and lay thoſe who employ their 
pens upon them, under a juſt "Os either of malevo- 
lence or flattery. | 


more thrown away, after an hundred thouſand, upon the ſame ſubjeR, that 
have periſhed, and become uſeleſs, In the mean time, I ſhall flatter my- 
ſelf with the pleaſing imagination, that the gs character will be 


adopted by future hiſtorians, 


Sir ROBERT WALPOLE, prime minifter of Ga EAT BNITAIN, is a 
man of ability, not a genius; good-natured, not virtuous; conſtant, not 
magnanimous; moderate, not equitable T. His virtues, in ſome inſtances; 
are free from the allay of thoſe vices, which uſually accompany ſuch vir- 
tues : He is a generous friend, without being a bitter enemy, His vices, in 
other inſtances, are not compenſated by thoſe virtues which are nearly allyed 
to them: His want of enterpriſe is not attended with frugality. The pri- 
vate character of the man is better than the publick: His virtues 
more than his vices : His fortune greater than his fame, With many 
good qualities he has incurred the publick hatred : With good capacity he 
has not eſcaped ridicule, He would have been eſteemed more wor- 
thy of his high ſtation had he never poſſeſſed it; and is better qualified for 
the ſecond than for the firſt place in any government. His miniſtry has 
been more advantageous to his family than to the publick, better for this 
age than for poſterity, and more pernicious by bad precedents than by real 
grievances. During his time trade has flouriſhed, liberty declined, and learn- 
ing gone to ruin. As I am a man, I love him; as I am a ſcholar, I hate 
bim; as Iam a BxITox, I calmly wiſh his fall. And were I a member 
of either houſe, I would give my vote for removing him from ST, Jamss's ; 
but ſhould be glad to ſee Him retire to HoucnTox-HaLL, to pals the re- 
mainder of his days in eaſe and pleaſure, 


be author is pleaſed to find, that after animoſities are laid, and calumny has 
ceaſed, the whole nation almoſt bave returned to the ſame moderate ſentiments with 
regard to this great man, if they are not rather become more favourable to him, 
by a very natural tranſition, from one extreme to another. The author would 
not oppoſe thoſe humane ſentiments towards the dead; though be cannot forbear 
obſerving, that the not paying more of our publick debts was, as hinted in this 
character, a great, and the only great, error in that long adminiſtration, 


+ Moderate in the exerciſe of poxer, not equitable in enjreſſng it, 
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Of che Fixsr PRIxcIrIES of GOVERNMENT. 


'OTHING is more ſurprizing to thoſe, who 
conſider human affairs with a philoſophical eye, 
than to ſee the eaſineſs with which the many are govern- 
ed by the few; and to obſerve the implicit ſubmiſſion 
with which men reſign their own ſentiments and paſſions 
to thoſe of their rulers. When we enquire by ,what 
means this wonder is brought about, we ſhall find, that 
as FoRCE is always on the fide of the governed, the go- 
vernors have nothing to ſupport them but opinion. Tis 
therefore, on opinion only that government is founded ; 
and this maxim extends to the moſt deſpotic and moſt 
military governments, as well as to the moſt free and 
moſt popular. The ſoldan of EcyyT, or the emperor 
of Roms, might drive his harmleſs ſubjects, like brute 
beaſts, againſt their ſentiments and inclination : But he 


muſt, at leaſt, have led his mamalukes, or prætorian 4, 


like men, by their opinion. 


Opinion is of two kinds, viz, opinion of INTEREST, 
and opinion of RIGHT. By opinion of intereſt, I chiefly 
underſtand the ſenſe of the public advantage which is 
reaped from government ; together with the perſuaſion, 
that the particular government, which is eſtabliſhed, is 
equally advantageous with any other that could eaſily be 
ſettled. When this opinion prevails among the gene- 
rality of a ſtate, or among thoſe who have the force . 

in 


o 
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in their hands, it gives great ſecurity to any govern- 
ment. 22 

Right is of two kinds, right to Power and right to 
PROPERTY. What prevalence opinion of the firſt kind 
has over mankind, may eaſily be underſtood by obſerving 
the attachment which all nations“ have to their ancient 
government, and even to thoſe names which have had 
the ſanction of antiquity, Antiquity always begets the 
opinion of right; and whatever diſadvantageous ſenti- 
ments we may entertain of mankind, they are always 
found to be prodigal both of blood and treaſure in the 
maintenance of public juſtice. This paſſion we may de- 
nominate enthuſiaſm, or we may give it what appellation 
we pleaſe ; but a politician, who ſhould overlook its in- 
fluence on human affairs, would prove himſelf but of a 
very limited underſtanding. There is, indeed, no par- 
ticular, in which, at firſt ſight, there may appear a 
greater contradiction in the mlb, human mind 
than the preſent. When men act in a faction, they are 
apt, without any ſhame or remorſe, to neglect all the ties 
of honour and morality, in order to ſerve their party; 
and yet, when a faction is formed upon a point of right 
or principle, there is no occaſion, where men diſcover a 
greater obſtinacy, and a more determined ſenſe of juſtice 
and equity. The ſame focial diſpoſition of mankind is 
the cauſe of both theſe contradictory appearances. 

Tis ſufficiently underſtood, that the opinion of right 
to property is of the greateſt moment in all matters of 
government. A noted author has made property the 
foundation of all government; and moſt of our political 
writers ſeem inclined to follow him in that particular, 
This is carrying the matter too far; but {till it muſt be 
owned, that the opinion of right to property has a great 

influence in this ſubject. | 

Upon theſe three opinions, therefore, of public inte- 
reſt, of right to power, and of right to property, are ali 
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governments founded, and all authority of che few over 
the many. There are indeed other principles, which add 
force to theſe, and determine, limit, or alter their ope- 
ration; ſuch as ſelf-interg/t, fear, and affection : But ſtill 
we may aſſert, that theſe other principles can have no 
influence alone, but ſuppoſe the antecedent influence of 
thoſe opinions — ra They are, therefore, 
to be. eſteemed the Ehndary, not the original principles 
of government. | | 

For, firſt, as to ſelf-intereſt, by which I mean the ex- 
pectatiom of particular rewards, diſtinct from the general 


protection which we receive from government, tis evi- 


dent that the magiſtrate's authority muſt be antecedently 
eſtabliſhed, or, at leaſt be hoped for, in order to pro- 
duce this expectation. The proſpect of reward may 
augment the authority with regard to ſome particular 
perſons; but can never give birth to it, with regard to 
the public. Men naturally look for the greateſt favours 
from their friends and acquaintance ; and therefore, the 


hopes of any conſiderable number of the ſtate, would 


never center in any particular ſet of men, if theſe men 


had no other title to magiſtracy, and had no ſeparate in- 
fluence over the opinions of mankind. The ſame ob- 


ſervation may be extended to the other two principles of 
fear and affection. No man would have any reaſon to 


fear the fury of a tyrant, if he had no authority over any 


but from fear; ſince, as a ſingle man, his bodily force 


can reach but a ſmall way, and all farther power he poſ- 
ſeſſes muſt be founded either on our own opinion, or on 


the preſumed opinion of others. And tho' affeion to 
wiſdom and virtue in a ſovereign extends very far, and has 


_ great influence; yet he muſt be antecedently ſuppoſed 


inveſted with a public character, otherwiſe the public 
eſteem will ſerve him in no ſtead, nor will his virtue haye 
any influence beyond a, narrow ſphere. 


VoI. I, D A Go- 


A Government may endure for ſeveral ages, tho' the 
balance of power, and the balance of property do not 
agree. This chiefly happens, where any rank or order 
of the ſtate has acquired a large ſhare of the property; 
but, from thè original conſtitution of the government, 
has no ſhare of the power. Under what pretext would 
any individual of that order aſſume authority in public 
affairs? As men are commonly much attached to their 
ancient government, it is not to be expected, that the 
public would ever favour ſuch uſurpations. But where 
the original conſtitution allows any ſhare of power, tho 
ſmall, to an order of men, who poſſeſs a large ſhare of 
the property, tis eaſy for them gradually to ſtretch their 
- authority, and bring the balance of power to coincide 
with that of property. This has been the caſe with the 
bhouſe of commons in ENGLAND. * 


Moſt writers, who have treated of the BRI TSH go- 
vernment, have ſuppoſed, that as the houſe of commons 
repreſents all the commons of GREAT BriTAin; ſo its 

weight in the ſcale is proportioned to the property and 

power of all whom it repreſents. But this principle muſt 
not be received as abſolutely true, For tho' the people 
are apt to attach themſelves more to the houſe of com- 
mons, than to any other member of the conſtitution; 
that houſe being choſen by them as their repreſentatives, 
and as the public guardians of their liberty; yet are 
"there inſtances where the houſe, even when ih oppoſition 
to the crown, has not been followed by the people; as 
we may particularly obſerve of the tory houſe of com- 
mons in the reign of king WiLLI1am, Were the mem- * 


bers of the houſe obliged to receive inſtructions from Y 


© their conſtituents, like the Durch deputies, this would 4 
entirely alter the caſe; and, if ſuch immenſe power and 3 


' riches, as thoſe of the whole commons of Br1iTain, 


were brought into the ſcale, tis not eaſy to conceive, | 
N that 
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that the crown could either influence that multitude of 
people, or withſtand that overbalance of property. *Tis 
true, the crown has great influence over the collective 
body of Br1TAIN in the elections of members; but 
were this influence, which at preſent is only exerted once 
in ſeven years, to be employed in bringing over the peo- 
ple to every vote, it would ſoon be waſted; and no 
ſkill, popularity or revenue, could ſupport it. I muſt, 
therefore, be of opinion, that an alteration, in this par- 
ticular, would introduce a total alteration in our govern- 
ment, and would ſoon reduce it to a pure republic; and, 


perhaps, to a republic of no inconvenient form. For 


tho' the people collected in a body like the Roman 
tribes, be quite unfit for government, yet when diſperſ- 
ed in ſmall bodies, they are more ſuſceptible both of rea- 
ſon and order; the force of popular currents and tides 
is, in a. great meaſure, broke; and the public intereſt 
may be purſued with ſome method and conſtancy, But 
*tis needleſs to reaſon any farther concerning a form of 
government, which is never likely to have place in Bzt- 
TAIN, and which ſeems not to be the aim of any party 
amongſt us. Let us cheriſh and improve our ancient go- 
vernment as much as poflible, without encouraging A 
* for ſuch dangerous novelties. 


D 2 ESSAY 


Of the Invzyznpency of PARLIAMENT. 


OLITICAL writers have eſtabliſhed it as a 


ment, and fixing the ſeveral checks and controuls of the 
conſtitution, every man ought to be fuppaſed a nave, 
and to have no other end, in all his actions, but private 
intereſt. By this intereſt we muſt govern him, and, by 
means of it, make him co-operate to public good, not- 
withftanding his inſatiable avarice and ambition, With- 
out this, fay they, we ſhall in vain boaſt of the advan- 
tages of any conſtitution, and ſhall find, in the end, that 
we have no ſecurity for our liberties or poſſeſſions, ex- 
cept the good-will of our rulers; that is, we ſhall have 
no ſecurity at all. 


"Tis, therefore a juſt political maxim, That every man 
anuſt be ſuppoſed a knave : Tho" at the fame time, it ap- 
pears ſomewhat ſtrange, that a maxim ſhould be true in 
politics, which is falſe in fa. But to ſatisfy us on this 
head, we may conſider, that men are generally more 
honeſt in their private than in their public capacity, and 


own private intereſt is alone concerned. Honour is a 
great check upon mankind : But where a conſiderable 
body of men act together, this check is, in a great mea- 
ture, removed; ſince a man is ſure to be approved of by 
D 3 15 his 


maxim, That in contriving any ſyſtem of govern- 


will go greater lengths to ſerve a party, than when their 
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his own party, for what promotes the common intereſt, 
and he ſoon learns to deſpiſe the clamours of his adver- 


ſaries. To which we may add, that every court or ſe- 


nate is determined by the greater number of voices ; ſo 
that, if ſelf-intereſt influences only the majority, (as it 
will always do) the whole ſenate follows the allurements 
of this ſeparate intereſt, and acts as if it contained not 
one member, who had any regard to public intereſt and 


liberty. 


When there offers, therefore, to our cenſure, and 
examination, any plan of government, real or imaginary, 
where the power is diſtributed among ſeveral courts, and 
ſeveral -orders of men, we ſhould always conſider the 
private intereſt of each court, and each order; and, if 

we find, that, by the ſkilful diviſion of the power, the 


| Minka intereſt muſt neceſſarily, in its operation, concur 


with the public, we may pronounce that government to 
be wiſe and happy. If, on the contrary, the private in- 
tereſt of each order be not checked, and be not directed 
to public intereſt, we ought to look for nothing but fac- 
tion, diſorder, and tyranny from ſuch a government. In 
this opinion I am juſtified by experience, as well as by 


the authority of all Pn nt politicians both an- 


tient and modern. 


How much, therefore, would it have ſurprized ſuch a 
genius as Cicero, or Tacitus, to have been told, 
That, in a future age, there ſhould ariſe a very regular 
ſyſtem of mixt government, where the authority was ſo 
diſtributed, that one rank, whenever it pleaſed, might 
ſwallow up all the reſt, and engroſs the whole power 


of the conſtitution. Such a government, they would 
ſay, will not be a mixed government. For ſo great is 


the natusal ambition of men, that they are never ſatis- 


fied with power; and if one order of men; by purſuing 


its own intereſt, can uſurp upon every other order, it 
will 
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will certainly "do ſo, and render itſelf, as ns as 0 0 
abſolute and uncontroulable. 


But, in this opinion, experience ſhews they would 
have been miſtaken. For this is actually the caſe with 
the BRITISH conſtitution. The ſhare of power allotted 
by our conſtitution to the houſe of commons is ſo great, 
that it abſolutely commands all the ocher parts of the 
government. The king's legiſlative power is plainly no 
proper check to it. For tho' the king has a negative in 
the paſſing of laws; yet this, in fact, is eſteemed of ſo 
little moment, that whatever is voted by the two houſes, 
- Is always ſure to be paſſed into a law, and the royal aſſent 
is little better than a mere form. The principal weight 
of the crown lies in the executive power, But beſides 
that the executive power in every government, is alto- 
gether ſubordinate to the legiſlative ; beſides this, I ſay, 
the exerciſe of this power requires an immenſe expence, 
and the commons have aſſumed to themſelves the ſole 
power of diſpoſing of public money. How eaſy, there- 
fore, would it be for that houſe to wreſt from the crown 
all theſe powers, one after another, by making every 
grant of money conditional, and chooſing their time fo 
well, that their refuſal of ſubſidies ſhould only diftreſs 
the government, without giving foreign powers any ad- 
vantage over us? Did the houſe of commons depend in 
the ſame manner on the king, and had none of the 
members any property but from his gift, would not he 
command all their reſolutions, and be from that moment 
abſolute? As to the houſe of lords, they are a very 
powerful ſupport to the crown ſo long as they are, in 
their turn, ſupported by it; but both experience and 
reaſon ſhew us, that they have no force nor authority 
ſufficient to maintain themſelves alone, without ſuch 


ſupport. 
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How, therefore, ſhall we ſolve this paradox? And by 
what means is this member of our conſtitution confined: 
within the proper limits; ſince, from our very conſtitu- 


tion, it muſt neceſſarily have as much power as it de- 
mands, and can only be confined by itſelf? How is this 


conſiſtent with our experience of human nature? I an- 


ſwer, That the intereſt of the body is here reſtrained by 


the intereſt of the individuals, and that the houſe of com- 


mons ſtretches not its power, becauſe ſuch an uſurpation, 


would be contrary to the intereſt of the majority of its 
members. The crown has ſo many offices at its diſ- 


poſal, that, when aſſiſted by the honeſt and diſintereſted 


part bf the houſe, it will always command the reſo- 
lutions of the whole; ſo far at leaſt, as to preſerve the 
ancient conſtitution from danger. We may, therefore, 
give to this influence what name we pleaſe ; ; we may call 


it by the invidious appellations of corruption and dipen- 


gence ; but ſome degree and ſome kind of it are inſepar- 
able from the very nature of the conſtitution, and ne- 
ceſfary to the preſervation of our mixed government. 


Inſtead then of aſſerting + abſolutely, that the de- 
pendence of parliament, in every degree, is an infringe- 
ment of BRITISH liberty, the country-party had bettey 
have made ſome conceflions to their adverfaries, and haye 


only examined what was the proper degree of this de- 


pendence, beyond which it became dangerous to liberty. 
But ſuch a moderation is not to be expected of party-men 
of any kind, After a conceſſion of this nature, all de- 
clamation muſt be abandoned; and a ſerious calm en- 
quiry into the proper degree of court-influence,” and par- 
liamentary dependence would have been expected by the 
readers, And tho' the advantage, in ſuch a controverty, 


| might poſſibly remain to the an fer! yet d vie- 


ob See Diſſertation on Parties, throughout, 
| tory 
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tosy-would not be ſo complet as they wiſh for, nor 
=—_ a true patriot have given an entire looſe. to his 
zeal, for fear of running. matters into a contrary ex- 
treme, by diminiſhing too far the influence of the crown, 
It was, therefore, thought beſt to deny, that this ex- 
treme could ever be dangerous to the conſtitution, or that 
the crown could ever have too little influence oyer mem- 
bers of parliament. | 

All queſtions concerning the proper medium between 
any two extremes are very difficult to be decided ; both 
becauſe it is not eaſy to find words proper to fix this me- 


dium, and becauſe the good and ill, in ſuch caſes, run 


ſo gradually into each other, as even to render our ſenti- 
ments doubtful and uncertain. But there is a peculiar 
difficulty in the preſent caſe, which would embarraſs the 


4 & moſt knowing and moſt impartial examiner. The power 


of the crown is always lodged in a ſingle perſon, either 
king or miniſter ; and as this perſon may have either a 
greater or leſs degree of ambition, capacity, courage, 
popularity or fortune, the power, which is too great in 
one hand, may become too little in another. In pure 
republics, where the power is diſtributed among ſeveral 
aſſemblies or ſenates, the checks and controuls are 
more regular in their, operation; becauſe the mem- 
bers of ſuch numerous aſſemblies may be preſumed to be 
always nearly equal in capacity and virtue; and 'tis only 
their number, riches, or authority, which enter into 


F By that influence of the crown, which I would juſtify, I mean only, 
that ariGrig from the offices and honours which are at the diſpoſal of the 
crown, As to private bribery, it may be conſidered in the ſame light as the 
practiee of employing ſpies, which is ſcarce juſtifiable in a good miniſter, 
and is infamous in a bad one: But to be a ſpy, or to be corrupted, is always 
infamous under all miniſters, and is to be regarded as a ſhameleſs proftitu, 
tion, Hr vn juſtly eſteems the pecuniary influence of the ſenate and 
cenſors to be one of the regular and conſtitutional weights, which preſerved 


the balance of the RqoQMAN government, Lib, 6. cap. 15. 
cone 
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conſideration. But a limited monarchy admits not of 
any ſuch ftability ; nor is it poſſible to aſſign to the crown 
ſuch a determinate degree of power, as will, in every 
hand, form a proper counter-balance to the other parts 
of the conſtitution. This is an unavoidable diſadvan- 
tage, among the many advantages, attending that ſpecies 
of government, 
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4 Whether the BRITISH GovERNMENT inclines 
more to ABSOLUT MONARCH, or to a 


REPUBLIC. 


T affords a violent prejudice againſt almoſt every ſci- 
ence, that no prudent man, however ſure of his 
principles, dares propheſy concerning any event, or fore- 
tell the remote conſequences of things, A phyſician will 
not venture to pronounce concerning the condition of 
his patient a fortnight or month after: And ſtill leſs 
dares a politician foretel the ſituation of public affairs a 
few years hence. HARRINGTON thought himſelf ſo 
ſure of his general principle, That the Balance of power 
depends on that of property, that he ventured to pronounce 
"it impoſſible ever to re-eſtabliſh monarchy in ENGLAND : 
But his book was ſcarce publiſhed when the king was 
reſtored ; and we ſee that monarchy has ever ſince ſub- 
ſiſted upon the ſame footing as before. Notwithſtanding 
this unlucky example, I will venture to examine a very 
important queſtion, viz, J/hether the BRITISH govern- 
ment inclines more to abſolute monarchy, or to a republic; and 
in which of theſe two ſpecies of government it will pnaſt pro- 
bably terminate? As there ſeems not to be any great dan- 
ger of a ſudden revolution either way, I ſhall at leaſt 
eſcape the ſhame attending my temerity, if I ſhould 
be found to have been — 
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. afterwards became maſter of the world. The wealth 
of the Mprcis made them maſters of FLorENCE ; 
tho', tis probable, it was very inconſiderable, come 
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Thoſe who aſſert, That the balance of our govern- 


ment inclines towards abſolute monarchy, may ſupport 


their opinion by the following reaſons. That property 
has a great influence on power cannot poſſibly be denied; 
but yet the general maxim, That the balance of one de- 
pends on the balance of the other, muft be received with 
ſeveral limitations. Tis evident, that much leſs pro- 
perty in a ſingle hand will be able to counter-balance a 
greater property in ſeveral hands; not only becauſe it is 
difficult to make many perſons combine in the ſame views 
and meaſures z but alſo becauſe property, when united, 
cauſes much greater dependance, than the ſame property, 
«when diſperſed. An hundred perſons, of 1000 J. a year 
a-piece, can conſume all their income, and no body 
ſhall ever be the better for them, except their ſervants 
and tradeſmen, who juſtly regard their profits as the pro- 
duct of their own labour. But a man poſſeſſed of 
ro, ooo J. a year, if he has either any generoſity, or 

any cunning, may create a great dependance by obliga - 
tions, and ſtill a greater by expectations. Hence we 
may obſerve, that in all free governments any ſubject 


exorbitantiy rich has always created a jealouſy, even tho 


his riches bore no manner of proportion to the riches of 
the fate. Crassvs's fortune, if 1 remember well, 

amounted only to about ſixteen hundred thouſand pounds 
in our money; and yet we find; that tho* his genius wag 
nothing extraordinary, he was able, by means of his 
riches alone, to counter-balance, during his life-time, 
the power of Pour as well as that of Czsar, who 


pared to the united property of that opulent republic. 


Theſe conſiderations are apt to make one entertain 
a very magnificent idea of the BRITISH ſpirit and love 
| of 
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of liberty; ſince we could maintain our free govern- 


ment, during ſo many centuries, againſt our fovereigns, 
who, beſides the power and dignity and majefty of the 
crown, have always been poſſeſſed of much more pro- 
perty than any ſubject has ever enjoyed in any com- 
monwealth. But it may be ſaid, that this ſpirit, how- 
ever great, will never be able to ſupport itſelf againſt 
that immenſe property, which is now lodged in the 
king, and which is ftill increaſing. Upon a moderate 
computation, there are near three millions at the dif- 
poſal of the erown. The civil liſt amounts to near a 
million; the collection of all taxes to another million; 
and the employments in the army and navy, together 
with eecleſiaſtical prefarments, to above a third million: 
An enormous ſum, and what may fairly be computed to 


be more than a thirtieth part of the whole income and 


labour of the kingdom. When we add to this immenſe 
property, the increaſing Juxury of the nation, our prone - 
neſs to corruption, together with the great power and 
prerogatives of the crown, and the command of ſuch 
numerous military forces, there is no one but muſt deſ- 
pair of being able, without extraordinary efforts, to ſup- 
port our free government much longer under all theſe 


diſadvantages. 


On the other hand, thoſe who maintain, that the 
byaſs of the Bx1T1sH government leans towards a re- 
public, may ſupport their -opinion by -very ſpecious ar- 
guments. It may be ſaid, that tho this immenſe pro- 
perty in the crown, be joined to the dignity of firſt 
magiſtrate, and to many other legal powers and pre- 
rogatives, which ſhould naturally give it a greater in- 
fluence; yet it really becomes leſs dangerous to liberty 
upon that very account. Were Bxrtain a republic, 
and were any private man poſſeſſed of a revenue, a 
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third, or even a tenth part as large as that of the 


he would infallibly have great authority in the govern- 
ment: And ſuch an irregular authority, not avowed 


greater authority, which is derived from them. A man 


tenſions : His partizatis have liberty to hope for every 
thing in his favour: His enemies provoke his ambi- 
tion, with his fears, by the violence of their oppoſi- 
tion: And the government being thrown into a fer- 
ment, every corrupted humour in the ſtate naturally 
gathers to him. On the contrary, a legal authority, 
tho' very great, has always ſome bounds, which ter- 
minate both the hopes and pretenſions of the perſon 
poſſeſſed of it: The laws muſt have provided a remedy 


And as his legal authority is quietly ſubmitted to, he 
F has ſmall temptation and ſmall opportunity of extending 


- ous aims and projects, what may be obſerved with re- 
gard to ſects of philoſophy and religion. A new ſect 


ed with, ſuch vehemence, that it ſpreads always faſter, 
and multiplies i its partizans with greater rapidity, than any 
old eftabliſhed opinion, recommended by the ſanction of 4 
the laws and of antiquity. Such is the nature of no- 
velty, that where any thing pleaſes it becomes doubly 
_ agreeable, if new; but if.it diſpleaſes, it is doubly diſ- * 4 
pleaſing, upon that very account. And, in moſt caſes, $ 4 
the violence of enemies is favourable to ambitious pro- 


crown, he would very juſtly excite jealouſy ; . becauſe 


by the laws, is always more dangerous than a much 


poſſeſſed of uſurped power, can ſet no bounds to its pre- 


againſt its exceſſes : Such an eminent magiſtrate has 
much to fear, and little to hope from his uſurpations : 


it farther. Beſides, it happens, with regard to ambiti- 


excites ſuch a ferment, and is both oppoſed and defend- 


ps as well as the zeal of partizans, A 
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It may further be ſaid, that tho' men be very much 
N by intereſt; yet even intereſt itſelf, and all 
human affairs, are entirely governed by opinion. Now, 
there has been a very ſudden and a very ſenſible change 
in the opinions of men within theſe laſt fifty years by 
the progreſs of learning and of liberty. Moſt people, 
in this iſland, have diveſted themſelves gf all ſuperſti- 
tious reverence to names and authority: The clergy 
have much loſt their credit: Their pretenſions and doc- 
trines have been ridiculed; and even religion can ſcarce 
ſupport itſelf in the world. The mere name of king 
commands little reſpect; and to talk of a king as 
GOD's vicegerent on earth, or to give him any of 
thoſe magnificent titles, which formerly dazzled man- 
kind, would but excite laughter in every one. Tho 
the crown, by means of its large revenue, may main- 
tain its authority in times of tranquillity, upon private 
intereſt and influence; yet as the leaſt ſhock or con- 
vulſion muſt break all theſe intereſts to pieces, the kingly 
power, being no longer ſupported by the ſettled prin- 
ciples' and opinions of men, will immediately dif- 
ſolve. Had men been in the ſame diſpoſition at the 
revolution, as they are at prefent, monarchy would 
have run a great riſque . being entirely loſt in this 
iſland, 


Durſt J venture to deliver my own ſentiments amidſt 
theſe oppoſite arguments, I would affert, that unleſs 
there happen ſome extraordinary convulſion, the power 
of the crown, by means of its large revenue, is rather 
upon the increaſe ; tho”, at the ſame time I own, that its 
progreſs ſeems very flow, and almoſt inſenſible. The 
tide has run long, and with ſome rapidity, to the fide of 


popular government, and is juſt beginning to turn to- 
wards monarchy, 


"IM 


"WEE TILE . 


_ Tis well known that every government muſt come 
to à period, and that death is unavoidable to the political 
as well as to the animal body. But, as one kind of 
death may be preferable to another, it may be enquired, 
whether it be more deſirable for the BRITISH conftitu- 
tion to terminate in a popular government, or in abſo- 
lute monarchy ? Here I would declare frankly, that 
tho” liberty be inſmitely preferable to ſlavery, in almoſt | 
every caſe; yet I ſhould much rather wiſh to fee. an ab- . | 
ſolute: monarch than a-republic in this iſtand. For, let 
us conſider, what kind of republic we have reaſon to 
expect. The queſtion is not concerning any fine ima- 
ginary republic, of which a man may form a plan in bis 
cloſet. There is a6 doubt, but a popular government 
may be imagined more perfect than abſolute monarchy, 
or even than our preſent conſtitution, But hat reaſon 
have we to expect that any ſuch government will ever 
be eſtabliſhed in Br 1iTAIN, upon the diffolution of our 
monarchy ? If any fingle perſon acquire power enough 
to take our conſtitution: to pieces, and put it up a-new, 
he is really an abſolute monarch ; and we have had al- 
ready an inſtance of this kind, ſufficient. to convince, us, 
that ſuch a perſon. will never reſign his power, or eſta- 
bliſh any free governtnent. Matters, therefore, muſt 
be truſted to their natural progreſs and operation; and 
the houſe of commons, according to its preſent conſti- 
tation, muſt be the only legillature in ſuch a popular 
government. The inconveniences, attending ſuch a 
ſituation of affaics, preſent themſelves by thouſands. If iſ 
the houſe of commons, in ſuch a caſe, ever diſſolves 1 
itſelf, which is not to be expected, we may look for a 
civil war every election. If it continues itſelf, we ſhall 
ſuffer all the tyranny of a faction, ſubdivided into new 
factions. And as ſuch a violent government cannot long 
ſubſiſt, we ſhall, at laſt, after infinite convulſions, and 
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civil wars, find repoſe in abſolute monarchy, which it 
would have been happier for us to have eſtabliſhed peace- 
ably from the beginning. Abſolute monarchy, there- 
fore, is the eaſieſt death, the true Euthanaſia of the Br1- 
TISH conſtitution, 


Thus, if we have reaſon to be more jealous of mo- 
narchy, becauſe the danger is more imminent from that 
quarter; we have alſo reaſon to be more jealous of po- 
pular government, becauſe that danger is more terrible, 
This may teach us a leſſon of moderation in all our po- 
litical controverſies, 


Vor. I. | ESSAY 


ESSAY... 


Of PARTIES in GENERAL. 


F all men, who diſtinguiſh themſelves by memorable 
atchievements, the firſt place of honour ſeems due 
to LEGISLATORS, and founders of ſtates, who tranſmit 
a ſyſtem of laws and inſtitutions to ſecure the peace, hap- 
pineſs, and liberty of future generations. The influence 
of uſeful inventions in the arts and ſciences may, per- 
haps, extend farther than thoſe of wiſe laws, whoſe ef- 
fects are limited both in time and place; but the benefit 
ariſing from the former is not fo ſenſible as that which 
proceeds from the latter. Speculative ſciences do, indeed, 
improve the mind ; but this advantage reaches only to a 
few perſons, who have leiſure to apply themſelves to them, 
And as to practical arts, which increaſes the commodities 
and enjoyments of life, it is well known, that mens 
happineſs conſiſts not ſo much in an abundance of theſe, 
as in the peace and ſecurity with which they poſſeſs them; 
and thoſe bleſſings can only be derived from good govern- 
ment. Not to mention, that general virtue and good 
morals in a ſtate, which are ſo requiſite to happineſs, can 
never ariſe from the moſt refined precepts of philoſophy, 
or even the ſevereſt injunctions of religion; but muſt 
proceed entirely from the virtuous education of the youth, 
the effect of wiſe laws and inſtitutions. I muſt, there- 
fore, preſume to differ from my Lord Bacon in this par- 
ticular, and muſt regard antiquity as ſomewhat unjuſt in 
E 2 its 


r 

its diſtribution of honour, when it made gods of all 
the inventors of uſeful axts, fuch as Cxxes, Bacchus, 
AMscurarius; and dignified legiſlators, ſuch as Romvu- ' 


Lus and THESEvUs, only with the appellation of demi- 
gods and heroes, 


As much as legiſlators and founders of ſtates ought 
to be honoured and reſpeged among men, as much 
ought the founders of ſects and factions to be deteſted and 
| hated ; becauſe the influence of faction is directly con- 
trary to that of laws. Factions ſubvert government, ren- 
der laws impotent, and beget the -fierceſt animoſities 
among men of the ſame nation, who ought to give mu- 
tual aſſiſtance and protection to each other. And what 
ſhould render the founders of parties more odious is, 
the difficulty of extirpating theſe. parties, when once 
they have taken riſe in any ſtate. They naturally pro- 
pagate themſelves for many centuries, and ſeldom end but 
by the total diſſolution of that government, in which 
they are planted. They are, beſides, ſeeds which grow 
moſt plentifully in the richeſt ſoils ; and though deſpotic 
governments be not entirely, free from them, it muſt 
be confeſſed, that they riſe more eaſily, and propagate 
themſelves faſter in free governments, where they always 
infect the legiſlature itſelf, which alone could be able, by 
the fteady application of rewards and puniſhments, to 
efadicate them. 
-  FaCtions or parties maybe divided into PERSONAL and 
REAL; that is, into factions founded on perſonal friend- 
' ſhip or animoſi'y among thoſe who compoſe the factions, 
and into thoſe founded on ſome real difference of ſenti- 
ment or intereſt, The reaſon of this diſtinction is ob- 
vious, .tho* I muſt aknowledge, that parties are ſeldom 
found pure and unmixed, either of the one kind or the 
other. Tis not often ſeen, that a government divides in- 
to factions, where there is no difference in the views of 
; the 
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the conſtituent members, either real or apparent, trivial 
or material: And in thoſe faftions, which are founded 

on the moſt real and moſt material difference, there is 
always obſerved to be a great deal of perſonal animoſity 
or affection. But notwithſtanding this mixture, a party 
may be denominated either perſonal or real, according 
to that principle which is predominant, and is found to 
have the greateſt influence. 

Perſonal factions ariſe moſt eaſily in ſmall 
Every domeſtic quarrel becomes an affair of ſtate. Love, 
vanity, emulation, any paſſion begets public diviſion, as 
well as ambition and reſentment. The NRRT and Bran- 
chr of FLORENCE, the FrxEGO0s and ApoRNI of G- 
NOA, the CoLoNEsI and Oxrs1ni of modern Roux, 
were parties of this kind, | 
Men have ſuch a propenſity to divide into perſonal 
factions, that the ſmalleſt appearance of real difference 
will produce them. What can be imagined more trivial 
than the difference between one colour of livery and an- 
other in horſe- races? Vet this difference begot two moſt 
inveterate factions in the GREEK empire, the PR ASxRTC 
and VENET1, who never ſuſpended their animoſities, till 
they ruined that unhappy government. 


We find in the Romay hiſtory a very remarkable 
faction between two tribes, the Por LIA and Papirta, 
which continued for the ſpace of near three hundred 
years, and diſcovered itſelf in their ſuffrages at every elec- 
tion of magiſtrates *®, This faction was the more re- 

„ : markable, 


As this fact has not been much obſerved by antiquarĩes or politicians, I ſhall 
deliyer it in the words of the Roman hiſtorian, Populus TuscuLAanus cm 
conjugibus ac liberis ROMAM wenit : Ea multituds, wefle mutata, & ſpecie re- 
orum tribus cireuit, genibus ſe omnium adwvolwens, Plus itague miſericordia ad p- 
ne veniam impetrandam, quam cauſa ad crimen purgandum waluit. Tribus 
onvics prœter POLLIAM, antiguarugt legem, Por T1 ſententia fuit, puberes 
REY libero , fob corang lege ball wnnire 1 Mengriamyue 
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markable, that it could continue for ſo long a tract of 
time; even though it did not ſpread iefelf, nor draw any 
of we other tribes into a ſhare of the quarrel, If man- 
Find had not a ſtrong propenſity to ſuch diviſions, the in- 
difference of the reſt of the community muſt have Tup- 
preſſed this fooliſh animoſity, that had not any aliment 
of new benefits and injuries, of general ſynipathy and an- 
tipathy, which never fail to take place, when the whole 
ſtate is regt itito two equal factions. 

Nothing is more uſual than to ſee parties, which have 
begun upon a real difference, continue even after that 
difference is loſt. Wen men are once inliſted on oppo- 
ſite ſides, they contract an affection to the perſons with 
whom they are united, and an animoſity againſt their an- 
tagoniſts : And theſe paſſions they often tranſmit to their 
poſterity. The real differente between Guetr and 
GrrsprLLiNe was long loft in IT AL V, before theſe 
ſactions were extinipuithed, The GutLys adhered to 
the pope, the GHrBBELLINES to the emperor; and yet 
the family of SroxsA, who were in alliance with the 
emperor, though they were Gukrrs, being expelled 
M1. an by the king“ of FRAnce, - affifted by Jacomo 
'Tzx1vvuLz10 and the GH1BBELLINGEs, the pope concurred 
with the latter, and they formed leagues with the pope 
againſt the emperor. 

The civil wars which aroſe ſome few years ago in Mo- 
Rocco, betwixt the hats and whites, merely on account 
of their complexion, are founded on a very pleaſant dif- 
ference, We laugh at them; but I believe, were things 


ejus ire — | in pane tam atrocis auctores manſiſſe ad patris ætatem 


fat ; nec quemguam fere ex PoLtiiatribu candidatum Par ix AN ferre ſoli- 
tam, T. LI VII, lib. 8. The CasTzLAN1 and Nicot tor are two mob- 


biſh factions in Venice, who frequently box together, and then lay afide 
their quarrels preſently, 
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rightly 
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ichtly examined, we afford much more occaſion of ridi- 
2 to the Mooks. F or, What are all the wars of re- 
ligion, which have prevailed in this polite and knowing 
part of the world ? They are certainly more abſurd than 
the Mooki1sH civil wars. The difference of complexion 
is a ſenſible and a real difference: But the difference 
about an article of faith, which is utterly abſurd and un- 
" intelligible, is not a difference of ſentiments, but only a 
difference of a few phraſes and expreſſions, which one 
party accepts of, without underſtanding them; and the 
other refuſes in the Tame manner. Beſides, I do not 
find, that the whites in Morocco ever impoſed on the 
blacks any neceſſity of altering their complexion, or threa- 
tened them with inquifitions and penal laws in caſe of 
obſtinacy : nor have the hlacts been more unreaſonable in 
this particutar. But is a man's opinion, where he is able 
to form a real opinion, more at his diſpoſal than his com- 
plexion ? And tan one be induced by force or fear to do 
more than paint and diſguiſe in the one caſe as well as in 
the other ? | 

Real factions may be divided into factions from intereh, 
from principle, and from afectian. Of all factions, thoſe 
from intereſt are the moſt reaſonable, and the moſt ex- 
cuſable. Where two orders of men, ſuch as the nobles 
and people, haye a diſtinct authority in a government, 
which is not very accurately balanced and modelledg 
they naturally follow a dĩſtinct intereſt; nor can we rea- 


ſonably expect a different conduct, conſidering that de- 


gree of ſelfiſhneſs, which is implanted in human nature. 
It requires very great ſkill in a legiflator 'to prevent ſuch 
factions ; and many philoſophers are of opinion, that this 
fecret, like the grand elixir, or perpetual motion, may amuſe 
men in theory, but can never poſſibly be reduced to prac- 
tice, In deſpotic governments, indeed, factions often do 
not appear; but they are nevertheleſs real; or rather, 
5 E 4 | they 
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they are more real and more pernicious, upon that very 
account. The diſtinct orders of men, nobles and people, 
ſoldiers and merchants, have all a diſtinct intereſt; but 
the more powerful oppreſſes the weaker with impunity, 
and without reſiſtance; which begets a ſeeming tranquil- 
lity in ſuch governments. 


-, There has been an attempt to divide the landed and 
trading intereſt of England; but without ſucceſs. The 

- intereſt of theſe two bodies is not really diſtin, and 
never will be ſo, till our public debts increaſe to ſuch 
a degree, as to become altogether oppreſſive and into- 
lerable. 


Parties from principles, eſpecially abſtract ſpeculatiye 
principles, are known only to modern times, and- are, 
perhaps, the moſt extraordinary and unaccountable phæ- 

nomenon, which has ever yet appeared in human affairs. 
Where different principles beget a contrariety of con- 
duct, which is the caſe with all different political prin- 
ciples, the matter may be more eaſily explained. A man, 
who eſteems the true right of government to lie in one 
man, or one family, cannot eaſily agree with his fellow 
citizen, who thinks that another man or family is poſ- 

ſeſſed of this right. Each naturally wiſhes that right 
may take place, according to his own notions of it. 
But where the difference of principles is attended with 
no contrariety of action, but each may follow his own 
way, without interfering with his neighbour, as hap- 
pens in all religious controverſies; what madneſs, what 
fury can beget ſuch unhappy and ſuch fatal diviſions ? 


Two men, travelling on the highway, the one eaſt, 
the other weſt, can eaſily paſs each other, if the way be 
broad enough: But two men, reaſoning upon oppoſite 
principles of religion, cannot ſo eaſily paſs, without 
-hocking 3 though one e ſhould — that the way were 

alſo, 
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alſo, in that caſe, ſufficiently broad, and that each might 
proceed, without interruption, in his own courſe. But 
ſuch is the nature of the human mind, that it always 
takes hold of every mind that approaches it; and as it 
is wonderfully fortified and corroborated by an unanimi- 
ty of ſentiments, ſo is it ſhocked and diſturbed by any 
contrariety, Hence the eagerneſs, which moſt people 

iſcover in a diſpute ; and hence their impatience of op- 
poſition, even in the moſt ſpeculative and 3 opi- 
nions. 


This principle, however frivolous it may appear, ſeems 
to have been the origin of all religious wars and divi- 
ſions. But as this principle is univerſal in human na- 
ture, its effects would not have been confined to one 
age, and to one ſect of religion, did it not there concur 
with other more accidental cauſes, which raiſe it to ſuch 
a height, as to produce the higheſt miſery and devaſta- 
tion. Moſt religions of the ancient world aroſe in the 
unknown ages of government, when men were as yet 
barbarous and uninſtructed, and the prince, as well as 
peaſant, was diſpoſed to receive, with implicit faith, eve- 
ry pious tale or fiction which was offered him. The 
magiſtrate embraced the religion of the people, and en- 
tering cordially into the care of ſacred matters, naturally 
acquired an authority in them, and united the eccleſiaſ- 
tical with the civil power. But the Chriſtian religion 
ariſing, while principles directly oppoſite to it were firm- 
ly eſtabliſhed-in the polite part of the world, who deſ- 
piſed the nation that firſt broached this novelty ; no won- 
der, that in ſuch circumſſances, it was but little counte- 
nanced by the civil magiſtrate, and that the prieſthood 
were allowed to engroſs all the authority in the new ſect, 
So bad a uſe did they make of this power, even in thoſe 
early times, that the perſecutions of Chriſtianity may, 


perhaps, 


& rr 

perhaps, in part ®, be afcribed to the violence inſtilled by 
them into their las. * Abi the Had principles of 
prieſtly government continuing, after Chriſtianity bee 
came the eſtabliſhed religion, they have engendered a 
ſpirit of perſecution, which has ever ſince been the poi- 
ſon of human ſociety, and the ſource of the moſt invete- 
rate factions in every government. Such factions, there- 
fore, on the part of the people, may juſtly be eſteemed 
factions of principle: but, on the part of the prieſts, who 
are the prime movers, they are really factions of interęſi 


There is another cauſe (beſide the authority of the 
prieſts, and the ſeparation of the eccleſiaſtical and civil 
powers) which- has contributed to render CHRIsSTENDOM 
the ſcene of religious wars and diviſions. Religions, that 
_ ariſe in ages totally ignorant and barbarous, conſiſt moſt- 
ly of traditional tales and fictions, which may be very 
different in every ſect, without being contrary to each 
other; and even when they are contrary, every one ad- 
| heres to the tradition of his own ſet, without much 


* I fay; in patty For tis a vulgar error to imagine, thit the aneſents 
were as great friends to toleration as the EnGr33u or DuTcn are at pre- 
ſeat. The laws againſt external ſuperſtition, amongſt the Romans, were 
as ancient as the time of the twelve tables; and the Ixws as well as 
CarISTIANS were ſometimes puniſhed by them; tho', in general, theſe 
laws were hot rigoroully executed, Immediately after the conqueſt of Gaur, 
they forbad all but the natives to be initiated into the religion of the 
Dxvivs; and this was a kind of perſecution, In about a century after 
this conqueſt, the emperor, CI AvD Ius, quite aboliſhed that ſuperſtition by 
penal laws; Which would have been a very grievous perſecution, if the imi- 
tation of the Ron art manners had not, before-hand, weaned the Gavts 
from their ancient prejudices, Sux Tron ius in vita CLaubii, Priny 
aſcribes the abolition of the Druid ſuperſtitions to TIR EA TUS, probably be- 
cauſe that emperor had taken ſome ſteps towards reſtraining them, (lib, 30. 
cap. 1.) This is an inſtance of the uſual caution and moderation of the Ro- 
mans in ſuch caſes; ane very different from their violent and ſangui nary 
method of treating the Chriſtians, Hence we may entertain a ſuſpicion, 
that tboſe furious perſecutions of Chriſtianity were, in ſome meaſure, owing 
to the imprudent zeal and bigotry of the firſt propagators of that ſet; and 
Feclefattical hiſtory affords us many reaſons to confirm this ſuſpicion, 

reaſoning 


of 
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reaſoning or diſputation. But as philoſophy was widely 


ſpread over the world, at the time when Chriſtianity aroſe, 
the teachers of the new ſect were obliged to form a ſy- 
ſtem of ſpeculative opinions ; to divide, with ſome accu- 
racy, their articles of faith; and to explain, comment, 
confute, and confirm with all the ſubtilty of argument 
and ſcience. From hence naturally aroſe keenneſs in diſ- 
pute, when the chriſtian religion came to be ſplit into 
new diviſions and hereſies: And this keenneſs aſſiſted the 
prieſts in their policy, of begetting a mutual hatred and 
antipathy among their deluded followers. Seats of phi- 
loſophy in the ancient world, were more zealous than 
parties of religion; but in modern times, parties of reli- 
gion are more furious and enraged than the moſt cruel 
factions that ever aroſe from intereſt and ambition. 


I have mentioned parties from Mectian as a kind of 
real parties, beſide thoſe from interęſt and principle. By 


parties from affection, I underſtand thoſe which are 


founded on the different affections of men towards parti- 
cular families and perſons, whom they defire to rule over 


them. Theſe parties are often very violent; tho', I, 


muſt own, it is ſomewhat unaccountable, that men ſhould 
attach themſelves fo ſtrongly to perſons, with whom they 
are no way acquainted, whom perhaps they never ſaw, and 
from whom they never received, nor can ever hope for any 
favour. Yet this we find often to be the caſe, and even 
with men, who, on other . occaſions, diſcover no great 
generoſity of ſpirit, nor are found to be eaſily tranſported 
by friendſhip beyond their own intereſt, We are apt, 
I know not how, to think the relation between us and 


our ſovereign very cloſe and intimate. The ſplendor of ' 


majeſty and power beſtows an importance on the fortunes 
even of a fingle perſon. And when a man's good-na- 
ture gives him not this imaginary intereſt, his ill- nature 
will, from ſpite and oppoſition to perſons whoſe ſenti- 
ments are different from his own. 


ESSAY 
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Of the PARTIES of GREAT BRITAIN. 


ERE the Barrisk government propoſed as a 
| ſubject of ſpeculation to a ſtudious man, he 
would immediately perceive in it a ſource of diviſion and 
party, which it would be almoſt impoſſible for it, under 
any adminiſtration, to avoid. The juſt balance between 
the republican and monarchical part of our conſtitution ' 
is really, in itſelf, ſo extremely delicate and uncertain, 
that when joined to mens paſſions and prejudices, 'tis im- 
poſſible but different opinions muſt ariſe concerning it, 
even among perſons of the beſt underſtanding. Thoſe of 
mild tempers, who love peace and order, and deteſt ſedi- 
tion and civil wars, will always entertain more favour- 
able ſentiments of monarchy, than men of bold and ge- 
nerous ſpirits, who are paſſionate lovers of liberty, and 
think no evil comparable to ſubjection and ſlavery. And 
though all reaſonable men agree in general to preſerve 
our mixed government; yet when they come to particu- 
lars, ſome will incline to truſt larger powers to the crown, 
to beſtow on it more influence, and to guard againſt its 
encroachments with leſs caution, than others who are 
terrified at the moſt diſtant approaches of tyranny and deſ- 
potic power. Thus are there parties of PRINCIPLE in- 
volved in the very nature of our conſtitution, which may 

of properly 
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properly enough be denominated thoſe of + CourT and 


CounTRY. The ſtrength and violence of each of theſe 


parties will much depend upon the particular adminiſtra- 


tion.? An adminiftration may be ſo bad, as to throw a 
great majority into the oppoſition ; as a good adminiſtra- 
tion will reconcile to the court many of the moſt paſ- 
ſionate lovers of liberty. But howeyer the nation may 
fluctuate between them, the parties themſelves will al- 
ways ſubſiſt ſo long as we are governed by a limited mo- 
narchy.. | . 

But, beſides this difference of Principle, thoſe parties 
are very much fomented by a difference of INTER EST, 
without which they could fearce'ever be dangerous or 
violent. The crown will naturally beſtow all its truſt 


and power upon thoſe, whoſe principles, real or pre- 


tended, are moſt favourable to monarchical government; 
and this temptation will naturally engage them to go 


greater lengths than their principles would otherwiſe car- 


ry them. Their antagoniſts, who are diſappointed in 
their ambitious aims, throw themſelves into the party 
whoſe principles incline them to be moſt jealous of royal 


power, and naturally carry thoſe principles to a greater 


- 


length than found politics will juftify. Thus the Court 


and Country parties, which are the genuine offspring of 


the BRITISH government, are a kind of mixt parties, 


and are influenced both by principle and by intereſt. 


+ Theſe words have become of general uf, and therefore I thall 1 


them. without intendipg to expreſs by them an uvniverſal blame af the one 
party, or approbation of the other. The court · party may, no doubt, on 
ſome occaſions conſult beſt the intereſt of the country, and the country- 
party oppoſe it. In like manner, the Roman parties were denominated 0p- 
ti mates and Pepularet; and CIc ER, like a true party man, defines the Op- 
timates to be ſuch as, in all their public conduct, regulate themſelves by the 
ſentiments of the beſt and worthieſt of the Romans: Pro Sextio, cap. 45. 
The term of Country- party may afford a favourable definition or etymology 


of the ſime kind: But it would be foily to draw any argument from that 


head, and I have no regard to it in employing theſe terms, 
f 8 | 
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The heads of the factions are commonly moſt govern - 
ed by the latter motive; the inferior members of them 
by the former. I muſt be underſtood to mean this of 
perſons who have motives for taking party on any ſide. 
For, to tell the truth, the greateft part are commonly 
men who aſſociate themſelves they know not why ; from 
example, from paſfion, from idleneſs. But ſtill it is re- 
quiſite, that there be ſome ſource of diviſion, either in 
principle or intereſt ; otherwiſe ſuch perſons would not 
find parties, to which they could affociate themſelves. 


As to egclefiaſtical parties; we may obſerve, that, in 
all ages of the world, prieſts haye been enemies to liber- 
ty. “, *, and *tis certain, that this ſteady conduct of theirs _ 
79 have been founded on fixt reaſons of intereſt and 
ambition. Liberty of thinking, and of expreſſing our 
thoughts, is always fatal to prieſtly power, and to thoſe 
pious frauds, on which it is commonly founded; and, by 
an infallible connexion, which prevails among every ſpe- 
cies of liberty, this privilege can never be enjoyed, at 
leaſt, has never yet been enjoyed, but in a free govern- 
ment. Hence it muſt happen, in ſuch a government as 
that of BRITAIN, that the eſtabliſhed clergy, while things 
are in their natural ſituation, will always be of the Court- 
party; as, on the contrary, diſſenters of all kinds will 
be of the Country-party ; ſince they can never hope for 
that toleration, which they ſtand in need of, but by 
means of our free government, All princes, who' have 
aimed at defpotic power, have known of what impor- 
tance it was to gain the eſtabliſhed clergy : As the cler- 
gy, on their ſide, have ſhewn a great facility of enter- 


* This propoſition is true, notwithſtanding, that in the early times of the 
ExGt 184 government, the clergy were the great and principal oppoſers of 
the crown : But, at that time, their poſſeſſions were ſo immenſely great, that 
they compoſed a conſiderable part of the proprietors of ENGLAND, and in 
many conteſts were direct rivals of the crown, : 

ang: 
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ing into the views of ſuch princes ® . Gus r Avus VAZ 4 
Was, perhaps, the only ambitious monarch, that ever de- 
preſſed the church, at the ſame time that he diſcou- 
raged liberty. But the exorbitant power of the biſhops: 
in SWEDEN, who, at that time, overtopped the crown 
itſelf, together with their attachment to a foreign fami- 
ly, was the reaſon of his embracing ſuch an unuſual 
ſyſtem of politics. . -. 

This : obſervation concerning the e of priefis: 
to deſpotic power, and to the government of a ſingle 
_ perſon, is not true with regard to one ſect only. The 
Presbyterian and Calvin: Mic clergy in HorLAxpD were 
always profeſſed friends to the family of Orance ; as 
the Arminians, who were eſteemed heretics, were al- 
ways of the Louvxsrzis faction, and zealous for li- 
berty, But if a prince has the choice of both, tis eaſy 
to ſee, that he will prefer the epiſcopal to the preſbyte- 
rian form of goverment, both becauſe of the greater af- 
finity between monarchy and epiſcopacy, and becauſe of 
the facility which a prince finds, in ſuch a government, 
of ruling the clergy, ” means of their eccleſiaſtical ſu- 
periors f. 

If we conſider the firſt riſe of RN BY in En 
during the civil wars,- we ſhall find, that it was exactly 
conformable to this general theory, and that the ſpecies 
of government gave birth to. theſe parties, by a regular 
and infallible operation, The Excr1s8 conſtitution, 
before that time, had lain in a kind of confuſion ; yet ſo, 
as that the ſubjeQs poſſeſſed many noble privileges, which, 


* Judei fibi ipſi reges impoſuere; qui mobilitate vulgi expulſi, reſompta 
per arma dominatione ; fugas civium, vrbium everſiones, fratrum, conju- 
sum, parentum neces, aliaque ſolita regibus auſi, ſuperſtitionem fovebant ; 
quia honor facerdotii frmamentum potentiæ aſſumebatur. TACIT. 57. 
. 


1 Populi i orien juxta eee pavcorum dominatio regiæ libidini 
. propior eſt, TAC1T. Ann, lib. 6, 
tho” 
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tho not, perhaps, exactly bounded and ſecured by law, 
were univerſally deemed, from long poſſeſſion, to belong 
to them as their birth- right. An ambitious, or rather an 
ignorant, prince aroſe, who eſteemed all theſe privileges 
to be conceſſions of his predeceſſors, revocable at plea- 
ſure; ; and, in proſecution of this principle, he openly 
acted in violation of liberty, during the courſe of ſeveral 
years. Neceſſity, at laſt, conſtrained him to call a par- 
liament : the ſpirit of liberty aroſe and ſpread itſelf: The 
prince, being without any ſupport, was obliged to grant 
every thing required of him : And his enemies, jealous and 
implacable, ſet no bounds to their pretenſions. Here then 
began thoſe conteſts, in which it was no wonder, that men 
of that age were divided into different parties ; ſince, everi 
at this day, the impartial are at a loſs to decide concerning 
the juſtice of the quarrel. The pretenſions of the parlia- 
ment, if yielded to, broke the balance of the conſtitution, 
by rendering the government almoſt entirely republican, 
If not yielded to, the natioh were, perhaps, ſtill in danger 
of deſpotic power, from the ſettled principles and inve- 
terate habits of the king, which had plainly appeared in 
every conceſſion that he had been conſtrained to make to 
his people. In this queſtion, ſo delicate and uncertain, 
men naturally fell to the ſide which was moſt conformable 
to their uſual principles ; and thoſe, who were the moſt 
paſſionate favourers of monarchy, declared for the king, 
"As the zealous friends of liberty ſided with the parlia- 
ment. The hopes of ſucceſs being nearly equal on both 
ſides, intergſt had no general influence in this conteſt :- 
So that RoUND-HEAD and CAVALIER were merely par- 
ties of principle; neither of which diſowned either mo- 
| narchy or liberty; but the former party inclined moſt to 
the republican part of our government, and the Jatter to 
the monarchical. In this reſpe&, they may be conſidered 
as court and country-party enflamed into a civil war, by 
an unhappy concurrence of circumſtances, and by the 
"Fs Li F turbulent 
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turbulent ſpirit of the age. The commonwealth's men, 
and the partizans of deſpotic power, lay toncealed in 
both Ps and formed but an inconſiderable part of 
them. 0 


The clergy had canturred with the king 8 e 
deſigns, according to their uſual maxims in ſuch caſes: 
And, in return, were allowed to perſecute their adverſa- 
ries, whom they called heretics and ſchiſmatics. The 
eſtabliſhed clergy were epiſcopal ; the non-conformiſts 
preſbyterian : So that all things concurred to throw. the 
former, without reſerve, into the king's party; and the 

latter into that of the parliament. The Cavaliers being 
the court-party, and the Round. heads the country-party, 
the union was infallible between the former and the eſta- 
bliſhed prelacy, and between the latter and preſbyterian 

"non-conformiſts. This union is ſo natural, according 
to the general principles of politics, that it requires ſome 
very extraordinary ſituation of affairs to break it. 


Every one knows the event of this quarrel ; fatal to 
the king firſt, and to the parliament afterwards, After 
many confuſions and revolutions, the royal family was at 
laſt reſtored, and the government eſtabliſhed on the ſame 
footing as before. CHARLEs II. was not made wiſer 
by the example of his father; but proſecuted the ſame 
meaſures, tho” at firſt, with more ſecrecy and caution. 
New parties aroſe, under the appellations of pig and 
Tory, which have continued ever ſince to confound and 
diſtract our government. What the nature is of theſe 
' parties, is, perhaps, one of the moſt difficult queſtions, 
_ which can be met with, and is a proof that hiſtory may 
contain problems, as uncertain as any, which are to be 
found i in the moſt abſtract ſciences. We have ſeen the 
conduct of theſe two parties, during the courſe of ſeventy 
years, in a vaſt variety of circumſtances, poſſeſſed of 


power, and deprived of it, during peace, and during war: 
8 
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Perſons, who profeſs themſelves of one fide or other, 
we meet every hour, in company, in our pleaſures, in 
our ſerious occupations : We ourſelves are conſtrained, 
in a manner to take party ; and living in a country of the 
higheſt liberty, every one may openly declare all his ſen- 
timents and opinions: And yet we are at a loſs to tell the 
nature, pretenſions, and principles of the parties. The 
queſtion is, perhaps, in itſelf, ſomewhat difficult; but 
has been rendered more ſo, by the prejudice and violence 


of party. | 

When we compare the parties of Waic and Torr, 
to thoſe of RounD-HEAD and CAVALIER, the moſt ob- 
vious difference, which appears between them, conſiſts 
in the principles of paſſive obedience, and indefeaſible right, 
which were but little heard of among the CAVALIERS, 
but became the univerſal doctrine, and were eſteemed 
the true charaQeriſtic of a Tory. Were theſe princi- 
ples puſhed into their moſt obvious conſequences, they 
imply a formal renunciation of all our liberties, and an 
avowal of abſolute monarchy ; ſince nothing can be a 
greater abſurdity than a limited power, which muſt not 
be reſiſted, even when it exceeds its limitations. But as 
the moſt rational principles are often but a weak counter- 
poiſe to paſſion ; tis no wonder that theſe abſurd prin- 
ciples, ſufficient, according to a celebrated author “, 0 
ſhack the common ſenſe of a HoTTENTOT or SAMOIEDE, 
were found too weak for that effect. The Torts, as 
men, were enemies to oppreſſion ; and alſo as ENGLISH“ 
MEN, they were enemies to arbitrary power. Their zeal 
for liberty, was, perhaps, leſs fervent than that of their 
antagoniſts ; but was ſufficient to make them forget all 
their general principles, when they ſaw themſelves open- 
ly threatened with a ſubverſion of whe antient government. 


| ©® Dilſertation on parties, Zetter ad. 


F 2 From 


From theſe ſentiments aroſe the revolution; an event of 

mighty conſequence, and the firmeſt foundation of BRI 
isn liberty. The conduct of the Torres, during that 
event, and after it, will afford us a true N 2 into the 


nature of that party. 

In the firſt place, They 3 to have had the ſenti- 
ments of true BRIToxs in their affections to liberty, 
and in their determined reſolution not to ſacrifice it to 
any abſtract principles whatſoever, or to any imaginary 
rights of princes, This part of their charaQter might 
juſtly have been doubted of before the revolution, from 
the obvious tendency of their avowed principles, and 
from their great compliances with a court, which made 
little ſecret of its arbitrary deſigns. The revolution ſhew- 
ed them to have been, in this reſpect, noching but a 
genuine court-party, ſuch as might be expected in a Br ü- 
TISH government: That is, Lovers of liberty, but greater 
lovers of monarchy. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that 
they carried their monarchical principles further, even in 
practice, but more ſo in theory, than was, in any degree, 
conliſtent with a limited government. 


Secondly, Neither their principles nor affections con- 
curred, entirely or heartily, with the ſettlement made at 
the revolution, or with that which has ſince taken place. 
This part of their character may ſeem contradictory to 
the former; ſince any other ſettlement, in thoſe circum- 
ſtances of the nation, muſt probably have been dangerous, 
if not fatal to liberty. But the heart of man is made to 
reconcile contradictions; ; and this contradiction. is not 
greater than that betwixt paſſive obedjence, and the re- 
 Siftance employed at the revolution. A Tory, therefore, 
ſince the revolution, may be defined in a Few words, to be 
a lover of monarchy, tho without abandoning liberty; and a 
partixan of the family of SrUART. As a. WIO may 
be — to be lover of liberty, tho without renouncing 

monarchy ; 
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monarchy ; ; anda friend to the ſettlement in the PROTESTANT 
line . 

Theſe different views, with regard to the ſettlement of 
the crown, were accidental, but natural additions to the 


„The author above cited has afferted, that the = x ar. diſtinction betwixt 
Wu te and Ton v was loſt at the revolution, and that ever ſince they have 
continued to be mere perſonal parties, like the GuzLys and GIB EIIN ES, 
after the emperors had loft all authority in ITALY. Such an opinion, were 
it received, would turn our whole hiſtory into an nigma. 


I ſhall firſt mention, as a proof of a real diſtinction between theſe parties, 
what every one may have obſerved or heard concerning the condu and con- 
verſation of all his friends and acquaintance on both fides, Have not the 
Ton 1s always borne an avowed affection to the family of SruART, and 
have not their adverſaries "_— oppoſed with vigour the ſucceſſion of that 
family? 

The Tory principles are confeſſedly the moſt favourable to monarchy. 
Yet the Tories have almoſt always oppoſed the court theſe fifty years; nor 
were they cordial friends to King WIE LIAu, even when employed by him. 
Their quarrel, therefore, cannot be ſuppoſed to have lain with the throne, 
but with the perſon who fat on it, 


They concurred heartily with the court during the four laſt years of Queen 
Annz, But is any one at a loſs to find the reaſog ? 


The ſucceſſion of the crown in the Bz1T1$4 government is a point of 
too great conſequence to be abſolutely indifferent to perſons who concern 
themſelves, in any degree, about the ſortune of the public; much leſs can it 
be ſuppoſed that the Tor v party, who never valued themſelves upon mode- 
ration, could maintain a ical indifference in a point of ſuch importance. 
Were they, therefore, zealous for the houſe of Haxover ? Or was there any 
thing that kept an oppoſite zeal from openly appearing, if it did not openly 
appear, but prudence, and a ſenſe of decency ? 

Tis monſtrous to ſee an eſtabliſhed epiſcopal clergy in declared oppoſition 
to the court, and a non-conformiſt preſbyterian clergy in conjunftion with it · 
What could have produced ſuch an unnatural conduR in both? Nothing, 
but that the former eſpouſed monarchical principles too high for the preſent 
ſettlement, which is founded on principles of liberty : And the latter, being 
afraid of the prevalence of thoſe high principles, adhered to that party from 
whom they had reaſon to expect liberty and toleration, 

The different conduſt of the two parties, with regard to foreign politics, 
Is alfo a proof to the ſame purpoſe. Hor TAD has always been moſt fa- 
- youred by one, and Francs by the other, In ſhort, the proofs of this 
kind ſeem fo palpable and evident, that tis almoſt needleſs to collect them. 


F 3 principles 
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principles of the court and country parties, which are the 
genuine parties of the BRITISH government. A paſ- 
ſionate lover of monarchy is apt to be diſpleaſed at any 
change of the ſucceſſton; as ſavouring too much of a 
commonwealth: A paſſionate lover of liberty is apt to 
think that every part of the government ought to be ſub- 
ordinate to the intereſts of liberty. Tis however re- 
markable, that tho? the principles of WHIO and Tory 
were both of them of a compound nature; yet the in- 
gredients, which predominated in both, were not cor- 
reſpondent to each other, A Tory loved monarchy, 
and bore an affection to the family of STUART ; but the 
latter affection was the predominant inclination of the 
party. A WIS loved liberty, and was a friend to the 
ſettlement in the PROTESTANT line; but the love of 
liberty was profeſſedly his predominant inclination. The 
ToR1Es have frequently acted as republicans, where ei- 
ther policy or revenge has engaged them to that con- 
duct; and there was no one of that party, who, upon 
the ſuppoſition, that he was to be diſappointed in his 
views with regard to the ſucceſſion, would not have de- 
fired to impoſe the ſtricteſt limitations on the crown, and 
to bring our form of government as near republican as 
poſſible, in order to depreſs the family, which, according 
to his apprehenſion, ſucceeded without any juſt title. 
The WHn16s, *tis true, have alſo taken ſteps dangerous 
to liberty, under colour of ſecuring the ſucceſſion and 
ſettlement of the crown, according to their views: But 
as the body of the party had no paſſion for that ſucceſſion, 
otherwiſe than as the means of ſecuring liberty, they have 
been betrayed into theſe ſteps by ignorance, or frailty, or 
the intereſts of their leaders. The ſucceſſion of the crown 
was, therefore, the chief point with the Tor Es; the ſecu- 
rity of our liberties with the WHIGS. Nor is this ſeem- 
ing irregularity at all difficult to be accounted for, by our 
Prelent theory. Court and country parties are the true 
parents 
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parents of Toxy and WHIO. But tis almoſt impoſſible, 
that the attachment of the court party to monarchy ſhould 
not degenerate into an attachment to the monarch; there 
being ſo cloſe a connexion between them, and the latter 
being ſo much the more natural object. How eaſily does 
the worſhip of the divinity degenerate into a worſhip of 
the idol? The connexion is not ſo great between liberty, 
the divinity of the old country party or WH1Gs, and any 
monarch or royal family; nor is it reaſonable to ſup- 
poſe, that in that party, the worſhip can be ſo eaſily 
transferred from the one to the other. Tho' even that 
would be no great miracle, 


*Tis difficult to penetrate into the thoughts and d- 
ments of any particular man; but 'tis almoſt impoſſible 
to diſtinguiſh thoſe of a whole party, where it often hap- 
pens, that no two perſons agree preciſely in the ſame 
maxims of conduct. Yet I will venture to affirm, that 
it was not ſo much PRINCIPLE, or an opinion of inde- 
feaſible right, which attached the Torres to the ancient 


royal family, as AFFECTION, or a certain love and eſteem 


for their perſons, The ſame cauſe divided ENnGLAanD' 
formerly between the houſes of York and LanCasTER, 


and SCOTLAND between the families of Buck and BA- 
LIOL ; in an age, when political diſputes were but little 


in faſbion, and when political principles muſt of courſe 
have had but little influence on mankind. The doctrine 
of paſfive obedience is ſo abſurd in itſelf, and ſo oppo- 
ſite to our liberties, that it ſeems to have been chiefly left 
to pulpit-declaimers, and to their deluded followers among 
the vulgar. Men of better ſenſe were guided by affection; 


and as to the leaders of this party, tis probable, that 


Intereſt was their chief motive, and that they acted more 
contrary to their private ſentiments, than the leaders of 
of the oppoſite party. 'Tho' 'tis almoſt impoſſible to 


maindain with zeal the right of any perſon or family, 


F 4 without, 
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without acquiring a good- will to them, and changing the 
principle into affe#ion ; yet this is leſs. natural to people 
of an elevated ſtation and liberal education, who have 
had full opportunity of obſerving the weakneſs, folly,-and 
arrogance of monarchs, and haye found them to be no- 
thing ſuperior, if not rather inferior to the reſt of man- 
kind. The intereſt; therefore, of being heads of a party 
does often, with ſuch people, ſupply the race both of 
principle and affeftion, _ 

Some, who will not venture to o aſſert, at the real dif- 
ference between Wars and Tory was loft at the revo- 
lution, ſeem inclined to think, that the difference is now 
aboliſhed, and that affairs are ſo far returned to their na- 
_ tural Mate, that there are at preſent no other parties 
| amongft us but court and country ; that is, men, who by 

intereft or principle, are attached either to monarchy. or 
. to liberty, It 71 indeed, be confeſt, that the Ton x 


party ſeem, of late, to have decayed much in their num- 
bers; ſtill more in their zeal; and I may venture to 
ſay, Rill more in their credit and authority. There are 
few men of knawledge or learning, at leaſt, few philoſa- 
phers, ſince Mr. Locxz has wrote, who would not be 
aſhamed to be thought of that party; and in almoſt all 
companies the name of OłlDo Wn1G is mentioned as an 
unconteſtable appellation of honour and dignity. Ac- 
cordingly, the enemies of the miniſtry, as a reproach; call 
the courtiers the true Torx1Es; and as an honour, deno- | 
minate the gentlemen in the oppoſition the true Wn 108. 
The Torts have been fo long obliged to talk in the 
republican flile, that they ſeem to have made converts 

of themſelves by their hypocriſy, and to have embraced 
the ſentiments, as well as language of their adverſaries. 
There are, however, very conſiderable remains of that 
party in ENGLAND, with all their old prejudices; and a 
0 that court and my are not our only parties, is, 


that 
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that almoſt all the diſſenters ſide with the court, and the 
lower clergy, at leaſt, of the church of EncLanp, with 
the oppoſition, This may convince us, that ſome biaſs 
ſtil] hangs upon our conſtitution, ſome extrinſic weight, 
which turns it from its natural courſe, and cauſes a con- 
fuſion in our parties, 


I ſhall conclude this ſubject with obſerving that we ne- 
ver had any ToRIEs in SCOTLAND, according to the 

proper ſignification of the word, and that the diviſion of 
parties in this country was really into WRAIOS and JA- 
COBITES. A JACOBITE ſeems to be a Tory, who has 
no regard to the conſtitution, but is either a zealous par- 
tizan of abſolute monarchy, or at leaſt willing to ſacri- 
fice our liberties to the obtaining the ſucceſſion in that 
family to which he is attached. The reaſon of the dif- 
ference between ENGLAND and ScoTLAND, I take to be 
this : Political and religious diviſions in the latter coun- 
try, have been, ſince the revolution, regularly correſ- 
pondent to each other, The PrEsBYTERIANS were all 
WHr1cs without exception: Thoſe who favoured epiſ- 
copacy, of the oppoſite party. And as the clergy of the 
latter ſe& were turned out of the churches at the revolu- 
tion, they had no motive for making any compliances 
with the government in their oaths, or their forms of 
prayers, but openly avowed the higheſt principles of their - 
party; which is the cauſe why their followers have been 
more violent than their brethren of the Toxy party in 
ENGLAND *. 


Some of the opinions, delivered in theſe Eſſays, with regard to the pu · 
blic tranſactions in the laſt century, the Author, on more accurate examina- 
tion, found reaſon to retract in his Hiſtory of GM EAT BRITAIX. And as 
he would not enſlave himſelf to the ſyſtems of either party, neither would he 
fetter his judgment by his own preconceived opinions and * nor is 
he aſhamed to acknowledge his miſtakes, 
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Of SUPERSTITION and ENTHUSIASM. 


TY AT the ed of the belt things produces the worſd, 
is grown into a maxim, and is commonly proved, 
among other inſtances, by the pernicious effects of ſuper- 
fiition and enthuſiaſm, the corruptions of true religion. 
Theſe two ſpecies of falſe religion, though both per- 
nicious, are yet of a very different, and even of a con- 
trary nature, The mind of man is ſubject to certain un- 
accountable terrors and apprehenſions, proceeding either 
from the unhappy fituation of private or public affairs, 
from ill health, from a gloomy and melancholy diſpoſi- 
tion, or from the concurrence of all theſe circumſtances, 
In ſuch a ſtate of mind, infinite unknown evils are dread- 
ed from unknown agents; and where real objects of ter- 
ror are wanting, the ſoul, active to its own prejudice, 
and foſtering its predominant inclination, finds imaginary 
ones, to whoſe power and malevolence it ſets no limits. 
As theſe enemies are entirely inviſible and unknown, the 
methods taken to appeaſe them are equally unaccount- 
able, and conſiſt in ceremonies, obſervances, mortifica- 
tions, ſacrifices, preſents,” or in any practice, however 
abſurd or frivolous, which either folly or knavery recom- 
mends to a blind and terrified credulity. Weakneſs, fear, 
melancholy, together with ignorance, are, therefore, the 


true ſources of SUPERSTITION, 
| But 
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But the mind of man is alſo ſubje& to an unaceount- 
able elevation and preſumption, proceeding from proſpe- 
rous ſucceſs, from luxuriant health, from ſtrong ſpirits, or 
from a bold and confident diſpoſition. ' In ſuch a ſtate of 
mind, the imagination ſwells with great, but confuſed 
conceptions, to which no fublunary beauties or enjoy- 
ments can correſpond. Every thing mortal and periſh- 
able vaniſhes as unworthy of attention. And a full range 
is given to the fancy in the inviſible regions or world 
of ſpirits, where the ſoul is at liberty to indulge itſelf in 
every imagination, which may beſt ſuit its preſent taſte 
and diſpoſition. Hence ariſe raptures, tranſports, and 
ſurpriſing flights of fancy; and confidence and preſump- 
tion ſtil] increafing, theſe raptures, being altogether un- 
accountable, and ſeeming quite beyond the reach of our 
ordinary faculties, are attributed to the immediate inſpira- 
tion of that Divine Being, who is the object of devotion. 
In a little time, the inſpired perſon comes to regard him- 
ſelf as the chief favourite of the Divinity and when this 
frenzy once takes place, which is the ſummit of enthu- 
ſiaſm, every whimſy is conſecrated : Human reaſon, and 
even morality are rejected as fallacious guides: And the 
fanatic madman delivers himſelf over, blindly, without 
"reſerve, to the ſuppoſed illapſes of the ſpirit, and to in- 
ſpirations from above. Hope, pride, preſumption, a warm 
rmagination, together with ignorance, are, e, the 
true ſources of ENTHUSIASM. 


Theſe two ſpecies of falſe religion might afford occa- 
fion to many ſpeculations ; but I ſhall confine myſelf, at 
preſent, to a few reflections concerning their different 
influence on government and ſociety, 


My firſt reflection is, That ſuperſtition is — to 
prieftly power, and enthufiaſm as much of rather more contrary 
0 it, than ſound reaſon and philſaphy. As ſuperſtition is 
| founded on fear, lorrow, and a depreſſion of ſpirits, it re- 

29 prevents 
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preſents the man to himſelf in ſuch deſpicable colours, 
that he appears unworthy in his own eyes, of approach- 
ing the divine preſence, and naturally has recourſe to any 
other perſon, whoſe ſanctity of life, or, perhaps, impu- 
dence and cunning, have made him be ſuppoſed more fa- 
voured by the Divinity. To him the ſuperſtitious entruſt 
their devotions: To his care they recommend their pray- 
ers, petitions, and ſacrifices : and by his means, they hope 
to render their addreſſes acceptable to their incenſed Dei- 
ty. Hence the origin of PRIESHS *, who may: juſtly be 
regarded as one of the groſſeſt inventions of a timorous 
and abject ſuperſtition, which, ever diffident of itſelf, 
dares not offer up its own devotions, but ignorantly 
thinks to recommend itſelf to the Divinity, by the me- 
diation of his ſuppoſed friends and ſervants. As ſuper- 
ſition is a conſiderable ingredient in almoſt all religions, 
even the moſt fanatical ; there being nothing but philo- 
ſophy able to conquer entirely theſe unaccountable ter- 
rors; hence it proceeds, that in almoſt every ſect of re- 
ligion there are prieſts to be found: But the ſtronger mix- 
ture there is of ſuperſtition, the higher is the authority 
of the priefthood. Modern Judaiſm and Popery, (eſpe- 
cially the latter) being the moſt unphiloſophical and ab- 
ſurd ſuperſtitions which have yet been known in the 
world, are the moſt enſlaved by their prieſts. As the 
church of ExOL Ax D may juſtly be ſaid to retain ſome 
mixture of Popiſh ſuperſtition, it partakes alſo, in its ori- 
ginal conſtitution, of a propenſity to prieſtly power and 
dominion ; particularly in the reſpect it exacts to the 
ſacerdotal character. And tho', according to the ſen- 


* By Prieſts L here mean only the pretenders to power and domigion, and 
to a ſuperior fanQity of character, diſtin from virtue and good morals, 
Theſe are very different from clerg ymen, who are ſet apart, by the laws, to 
the care of ſacred matters, and to the conducting our public devotions with 


greater decency and order, There is no rank of men more to be reſpected 
than the latter, 


* timents 
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timents of that church, the prayers of the prieſt muſt bs 
accompanied with thoſe of the laity; yet is he the mouth 
of the congregation, his perſon is ſacred, and without 
his preſence ' few would think their public devotions, 


or the ſacraments, and other rites, acceptable to the Di- 
vinity. | 1 Ve 
On the other hand, it may be obſerved, that all en- 
thuſiaſts have been free from the yoke of eccleſiaſtics, 
and have expreſſed great independence in their devotion 
with a contempt of forms, ceremonies and traditions. 
The guaters are the moſt egregious, tho? at the ſame time, 
the moſt innocent enthuſiaſts that have been yet known; 
and are, perhaps, the only ſect, who have never admitted 
prieſts amongſt them. The independents, of all the Ex o- 
IIS H ſectaries, approach neareſt to the gualers in fanati- 
ciſm, and in their freedom from prieſtly bondage. The 
preſbyterians follow after, at an equal diſtance in both 
theſe particulars. In ſhort, this obſervation is founded in 
the moſt certain experience; and will alſo appear to be 
founded in reaſon, if we conſider, that as enthuſiaſm 
ariſes from a preſumptuous pride and confidence, it thinks 
itſelf ſufficiently qualified to approach the Divinity, with- 
out any human mediator, Its rapturous devotions are 
ſo fervent, that it even imagines itſelf aZually to ap- 
proach him by the way of contemplation and inward con- 
verſe; which makes it neglect all thoſe outward ceremo- 
| nies and obſervances, to which the aſſiſtance of the prieſts 
appears ſo requiſite in the eyes of their ſuperſtitious vo- 
taries. The fanatic conſecrates himſelf, and beſtows 
on his own perſon a ſacred character, much ſuperior to 
what forms and ceremonious inſtitutions can confer on 


any other, 


My ſecond reflection with 9 to theſe ſpecies of 
falſe religion is, that religions, which partake of enthuſiaſm 


ere, ON their firſt riſe, much more furious and violent than 
"pp 
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thoſe which partake of ſupenſtitian; but in a little time become 
much more gentle and moderate. The violence of this ſpe- 
' cies of religion, when excited by novelty, and animated 
by oppoſition, appears from numberleſs inſtances ; of the 
anabuptiſis in GERMANY, the camiſars in FRANCE, the 
tevellers and other fanatics in ENGLAND, and the cove- 
nanters in SCOTLAND. Enthuſiaſm being founded on 
ſtrong ſpirits, and a preſumptuous boldneſs of character, 
it naturally begets the moſt extreme reſolutions ; eſpe- 
cially after it riſes to that height as to inſpire the deluded 
fanatic with the opinion. of divine illuminations, and 
with a contempt for the common rules of reaſon, mora» 

lity and prudence. | 
"Tis thus enthuſiaſm produces the moſt cruel deſola- 
tions in human ſociety ; but its fury is like that of thun- 
der and tempeſt, which exhauſt themſelves. in a little 
time, and leave the air more calm and ſerene than be- 
fore. When the firſt fire of enthuſiaſm is ſpent, men 
naturally, in all fanatical ſes, ſink into the greateſt re- 
miſſneſs and coolneſs in ſacred matters; there being na 
body of men amongſt them, endowed with ſufficient au- 
thority, whoſe intereſt is concerned to ſupport the reli- 
gious ſpirit: No rites, no ceremonies, no holy obſer- 
vances, which may enter into the common train of life, 
and preſerve the ſacred principles from oblivion. Super- 
ſtition, on the contrary, ſteals in gradually and inſen- 
ſibly; renders men tame and ſubmiſſive ; is acceptable 
to the magiſtrate, and ſeems inoffenſive to the people: 
Till at laſt the prieſt, having firmly eſtabliſhed his au- 
thority, becomes the tyrant and diſturber of human ſo- 
ciety, by his endleſs contentions, perſecutions, and reli- 
gious wars. How ſmoothly did the Ro M1sH church ad- 
vance in their acquiſition of power? But into what diſ- 
mal convulſions did they throw all Europe, in order to 
maintain it? On the other hand, our ſectaries, who were 
8 formerly 
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formerly ſuch dangerous bigots, are now become very 
free reaſoners; and the qualers ſeem to approach nearly 
the only regular body of diffs in the univerſe, the li- 
rati, 'or the diſciples of Cow verus in CHINA“. 


7 My third obſervation on this head is, that ſuperflition i is 
an enemy to civil liberty, and enthuſiaſm a friend to it. As 
ſuperſtition. groans under the dominion of the priefts, 

and enthuſiaſm is deſtructive of all eccleſiaſtical power, 
this ſuffciently accounts for the preſent obſervation. Not 
to mention, that enthuſiaſm being the infirmity of bold 
and ambitious tempers, is naturally accompanied with a 
ſpirit of liberty; as ſuperſtition, on the contrary, renders 


men tame and abject, and fits them for ſlavery, We 


learn from the EnGL1sH hiſtory, that, during the civil 
Wars, the independents and dei/ts, tho' the moſt oppoſite in 
their religious principles; yet were united in their political 
ones, and were alike paſſionate for a commonwealth. And 


ſince the origin of whig and 7ory, the leaders of the whzigs 


have either been deifts or profeſt /atitudinarians in their 
principles; that is, friends to toleration, and indifferent 
to any particular ſect of c<hr;/tians : While the ſectaries, 


who have all a ſtrong tincture of enthuſiaſm, have al- 


ways, without exception, concurred with that party, in 


the defence of civil liberty, The reſemblance in their 
ſuperſtitions long united the high-church tories, and the 
. Roman catholics, in the ſupport of prerogative and kingly 


power; though experience of the tolerating ſpirit of the 
whigs ſeems of late to have reconciled the catholics to that 


party. 


The moliniſis and janſeniſts in FRANCE have a thouſand 
unintelligible diſputes, which are not worthy the reflec- 
tion of a man of ſenſe : But what principally diſtinguiſhes 
theſe two ſects, and alone merits attention, is the different 


8 The cainze Literati have no priefts or ecclefiaſtical eſtabliſhment. 
ſpirit 
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ſpirit of their religion. The moliniſts, conducted by the 
Jeſuites, are great friends to ſuperſtition, rigid obſervers 
of external forms and ceremonies, and devoted to the au- 
thority of the prieſts, and to tradition. The janſeni/ts 
are enthuſiaſts, and zealous promoters of the paſſionate 
devotion, and of the inward life ; little influenced by au- 
thority ; and, in a word, but half cathclics. The conſe- 
quences are exactly conformable to the foregoing reaſon- 
ing. The jeſuites are the tyrants of the people, and the 
ſlaves of the court: And the janſeniſis preſerve alive the 
ſmall ſparks of the love of liberty, which are to be found 
in the FRENCH nation, 


ESSAY 
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9 IS eaſy to obſerve, that comic writers exaggerate 

every character, and draw their fop, or coward 
with ſtronger features than are any where to be met with 
in nature. This moral kind of painting for the ſtage 
has been often compared to the painting for cupolas and 
cielings, where the colours are over-charged, and every 
part is drawn exceſſively large, and beyond nature. The 
figures ſeem monſtrous and diſproportioned, when ſeen 
too nigh ; but become natural and regular, when ſet at a 
diſtance, and placed in that point of view, in which they 
are intended to be ſurveyed, For a like reaſon, when 
characters are exhibited in theatrical repreſentations, the 
want of reality removes, in a manner, the perſonages ; 
and rendering them more cold and unentertaining, makes 
it neceſſary to compenſate, by the force of colouring, 
what they want in ſubſtance. Thus we find in common 
life, that when a man once allows himſelf to depart from 
truth in his narrations, he never can keep within the 
bounds of probability; but adds ſtill ſome new circum- 
ſtance to render his ſtories more marvellous, and to ſa- 
tisfy his imagination. Two men in buckram ſuits be- 
came eleven to Sir Johx FALSTAFE before the end of 
his ſtory. 
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There is only one vice, which may be found in life 
with as ſtrong features, and as high a colouring as needs 
be employed by any ſatyriſt or comic poet; and that is 
AvARICE. Every day we meet with men of immenſe 
fortunes, without heirs, and on, the very brink of the 
grave, who refuſe themſelves the moſt common neceſ- 
ſaries of life, and go on heaping poſſeſſions on poſſeſ- 
ſions, under all the real preſſures of the ſevereſt poverty. 
An old uſurer, ſays the ſtory, lying in his laſt agonies 
was preſented by the prieſt with the crucifix to worſhip. 
He opens his eyes a moment before he expires, conſiders 
the crucifix, and cries, Theſe jewels are not true; I can only 
lend ten piſtoles upon ſuch a pledge. This was probably the 
invention of ſome epigrammatiſt; and yet every one, 
from his own experience, may be able to recollect almoſt 
as ſtrong inſtances of perſeverance in avarice. Tis com- 
monly reported of a famous miſer in this city, that find- 
ing himſelf near death, he ſent for ſome of the magiſ- 
trates, and gave them a bill of an hundred pounds, pay- 
able after his deceaſe; which ſum he intended ſhould be 
diſpoſed of in charitable uſes ; but ſcarce were they gone, 
when he orders them to be called back, and offers. them 
ready money, if they would abate five pounds of the 
ſum. Another noted miſer in the north, intending to 
defraud his heirs, and leave his fortune to the building an 
hoſpital, protracted the drawing of his will from day to 
day; and 'tis thought, that if thoſe intereſted in it had 
not paid for the drawing it, he had died inteſtate. In 
ſhort, none of the moſt furious exceſſes of love and ambi- 
tion are in any reſpect to be compared to the extremes of 
avarice. 


The beſt excuſe that can be made for avarice is, that 
it generally prevails in old men, or in men of cold tem- 
pers, where all the other affections are extinct; and the 
mind being incapable of remaining without ſome paſſion 
or purſuit, at laſt finds out this monſtrouſly abſurd one, 

which 
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which ſuits the coldneſs and inactivity of its 0 
At the ſame time, it ſeems very extraordinary, that ſo 
froſty, ſpiritleſs a paſſion ſhould be able to carry us far- 
ther than all the warmth of youth and pleaſure. But if 
we look more narrowly into the matter, we ſhall find, 
that this very circumſtance renders the explication of the 
caſe more eaſy. When the temper is warm and full of 
vigour, it naturally ſhoots out more ways than one, and 
produces inferior paſſions to counter-balance, in ſome 
degree, its predominant inclination. Tis impoffible for 
a perſon of that temper, however bent on any purſuit, 
to be deprived of all ſenſe of ſhame, or all regard to 
the ſentiments of mankind. His friends muſt have ſome 
influgnce over him: And other conſiderations are apt to 
have their weight. All this ſerves to reſtrain him within 
ſome bounds. But 'tis no wonder that the avaritious 
man, being, from the coldneſs of his temper, without 
regard to reputation, to friendſhip, or to pleaſure, ſhould 
be carried ſo far by his prevailing inclination, and ſhould 
diſplay his paſſion in ſuch ſurpriſing inſtances. 


Accordingly we find no vice fo irreclaimable as ava- 
rice: And tho' there ſcarcely has been a moraliſt or phi- 
loſopher, from the beginning of the world to this day, 
who has not levelled a ſtroke at it, we hardly find a 
ſingle inſtance of any perſon's being cured of it. For 
this reaſon, I am more apt to approve of thoſe, who 
attack it with wit and humour, than of thoſe who treat 
it in a ſerious manner. There being ſo little hopes of 
doing good to the people infected with this vice, I would 
have the reſt of mankind, at leaſt, diverted by our man- 
ner of expoſing it : As indeed there is no kind of diver- 
ſion, of which they ſeem ſo willing to partake. 

Among the fables of Monſieur de la MoTTE, there is 
one levelled againſt avarice, which ſeems to me more na- 
tural and caly, than moſt of the fables of that ingenious 
G 3 author. 
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author. A miſer, ſays he, being dead, and fairly in- 
terred, came to the banks of the S Tx, deſiring to be 


ferried over along with the other ghoſts. CHaron de- 


mands his fare, and is ſurprized to fee the miſer, rather 
than pay it, throw himſelf into the river, and ſwim over 
to the other ſide, notwithſtanding all the clamour and 
oppoſition that could be made to him. All hell was in 
an uproar ; and each of the judges was meditating ſome 
puniſhment, ſuitable to a crime of ſuch dangerous con- 
ſequence to the infernal revenues. Shall he be chained 
to the rock with PRoMETHEvus ? Or tremble below the 


precipice in company with the Danaipss ? Or affiſt S1- | 


SYPHUS in rolling his ſtone? No, ſays Manos, none 
of theſe. We muſt invent ſome ſeverer puniſhment, Let 
him be ſent back to the earth, to ſee the uſe his heirs are 
making of his riches. 

I hope it will not be interpreted as a deſign of ſetting 
myſelf in oppoſition to this celebrated author, if I pro- 
ceed to deliver a fable of my own, which is intended to 
expoſe the ſame vice of avarice. The hint of it was 
taken from theſe lines of Mr. Pops. 


k Dann'd to the mines, an equal fate betides 
Dye ſlave that digs it, and the ſlave that hides. 


Our old mother Earth. once lodged an indictment 
againſt AVARICE before the courts of heaven, for her 
wicked and malicious council and advice, in tempting, 
ingucing, perſuading, and traiterouſly ſeducing the chil- 
dren of the plaintiff to commit the deteſtable crime of 
parricide upon her, and, mangling her body, ranſack her 
very bowels for hidden treaſure. The indictment was 
very long and verboſe; but we muſt omit a great part of 
the repetitions and ſynonymous terms, not to tire our 
readers too much with our tale. AvARICE, being call- 
ed before JuriTER to anſwer to this charge, had not 
much 
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much to ſay in her own defence. The injuſtice was 
clearly proved upon her. The fact, indeed, was noto- 
rious, and the injury had been frequently repeated, When 
therefore the plaintiff demanded juſtice, Jop very 
readily gave ſentence in her favour; and his decree was 
to this purpoſe, That ſince dame Avarice, the defendant, 
had thus grievouſly injured dame Eartb, the plaintiff, ſhe 
was hereby ordered to take that treaſure, of which ſhe 
had feloniouſly robbed the ſaid plaintiff, by ranſacking 
her boſom, and in the ſame manner, as before, opening 
her boſom, reſtore it back to her, without diminution or 
retention. From this ſentence, it ſhall follow, ſays Ju- 
PITER to the by-ſtanders, That, in all future ages, the 
retainers of Avarice ſhall bury and conceal their riches, 
and thereby reſtore to the earth what they took from her. 


WH 
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Of the Dioxixy of Human NArukxr. 


HERE are certain ſects, which ſecretly form them- 
ſelves in the learned world, as well as in the po- 
litical; and tho' ſometimes they come not to an open rup- 
ture, yet they give a different turn to the ways of think - 
ing of thoſe who have taken party on either fide. The 
moſt remarkable of this kind are the ſects, that are 
founded on the different ſentiments with regard to the 
dignity of human nature; which is a point that ſeems to have 
divided philoſophers and poets, as well as divines, from 
the beginning of the world to this day. Some exalt our 
ſpecies to the ſkies, and repreſent man as a kind of hu- 
man demi- god, who derives his origin from heaven, and 
retains evident marks of his lineage and deſcent. Others 
inſiſt upon the blind ſides of human nature, and can 
diſcover nothing, except vanity, in which man ſurpaſſes 
the other animals, whom he affects ſo much to deſpiſe. 

If an author poſſeſſes the talent of rhetoric, and decla- 
mation, he commonly takes party with the former: If 
his turn lies towards irony and ridicule, he naturally 
throws himſelf into the other extreme. 


I am far from thinking, that all thoſe, who have de- 
preciated human nature have been enemies to virtue, and 
have expoſed the frailties of their fellow creatures with 
any bad intention. On the contrary, I am ſenſit le, that 

a very 
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a very delicate ſenſe of morals, eſpecially when attended 
with ſomewhat of the Miſanthrope, is apt to give a man 

a diſguſt of the world, and to make him conſider the 
common courſe of human affairs with too much ſpleen 
and indignation. I muſt, however, be of opinion, that 
the ſentiments of thoſe, who. are inclined to think fa- 
vourably of mankind, are much more advantzgeous to 
virtue, than the'contrary principles which give us a mean 
opinion of our nature. When a man is poſſeſſed of a 
high notion of his rank and character in the creation, he 
will naturally endeavour to act up to it, and will ſcorn 
to do a baſe or vicious action, which might ſink him 
below that figure which he makes in his own imagination. 
Accordingly we find, that all our polite and faſhionable 
moraliſts inſiſt upon this topic, and endeavour to repre- 
ſent vice as unworthy of man, as well as odious in it- 
felf, 


Women are generally much more flattered in their 
youth than men; which may proceed from this reaſon, 
among others, that their chief point of honour is con- 


fidered as much more difficult than ours, and requires to 


be ſupported by all that decent pride, which can be in- 
ſtilled into them. 


We find very few diſputes which are not founded on 
ſome ambiguity in the expreſſion; and I am perſuaded, 
that the preſent diſpute concerning the dignity of human 
nature, is not more exempt from it than any other, It 
may, therefore, be worth while to conſider, what is real, 
and what is only verbal in this controverſy. 


That there is a natural difference between merit and 
demerit, virtue and vice, wiſdom and folly, no reaſon - 


able man will deny: but yet 'tis evident, that in affixing 


the term, which denotes either our approbation or blame, 
we are commonly more influenced by compariſon than 


by 
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by any fixt unalterable ſtandard in the nature of things. 
In like manner, quantity, and extenſion, and bulk, are 
by every one acknowledged to be real things : But when 
we call any animal great or little, we always form a ſe- 
cret compariſon between that animal and others of the 
ſame ſpecies ; and tis that compariſon which regulates 
our judgment concerning 'its greatneſs. A dog and a 
horſe may be of the very ſame ſize, while the one is ad- 
mired for the greatneſs of its bulk, and the other for the 
ſmallneſs. When I am preſent, therefore, at any diſ- 
pute, I always conſider with myſelf, whether it be a 
queſtion. of compariſon or not that is the ſubject of the 
controverſy ; and if it be, whether the diſputants com- 
pare the ſame objects together, or talk of things that are 
widely different. As the latter is commonly the caſe, 
I have long ſince learnt to negle& ſuch diſputes as mani- 
feſt abuſes of leiſure, the moſt valuable preſent that could 
be made tq mortals, 


In forming our notions of human nature, we are very 
apt to make a compariſon between men and animals, 
which are the only creatures endowed with thought that 
fall under our ſenſes. Certainly this compariſon is very 
favourable to mankind. On the one hand we ſee a crea- 
ture, whoſe thoughts are not limited by any narrow 
bounds, either of place or time; who carries his re- 
ſearches into the moſt diſtant regions of this globe, and 
beyond this globe, to the planets and heavenly bodies; 
looks backward to conſider the firſt origin, at leaſt, the 
Hiſtory of human race; caſts his eyes forward to ſee the 


influenc is actions upon poſterity, and the judgments 
which will be formed of his character a thouſand years 
hence; a_creature, who traces cauſes and effects to a 


great length and intricacy ; extracts general principles 
from particular appearances ; improves upon his diſco- 
veries ; corrects his miſtakes; and makes his very errors 


pro- 
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profitable On the other hand, we are preſented with a 
creature the very reverſe of this; limited in its obſerva- 
tions and reaſonings to a very few ſenſible objects which 
ſurround it; without curioſity, without foreſight ; blind - 
ly conducted by inſtinct, and attaining in a very ſhort 
time, its utmoſt perfection, beyond which it is never 
able to advance a ſingle ſtep. What a wide difference 
is there between theſe creatures! And how exalted a no- 
tion muſt we entertain of the Oh in ee of 
the latter ! 


There are two means commonly ee to deſtroy 
this concluſion : Firfl, By making an unfair repreſen- 
tation of the caſe, and inſiſting only upon the weakneſſes 
of human nature. And ſecondly, By forming a new and 
ſecret compariſon between man and beings of the moſt 
perfect wiſdom. Among the other excellencies of man, 
this is remarkable, that he can form an idea of perfec- 
tions much beyond what he has experience of in him- 
ſelf; and is not limited in his conception of wiſdom and 
virtue. He can eaſily exalt his notions and conceive a 
degree of knowlege, which, when compared to his own, 
will make the latter appear very contemptible, and will 
cauſe the difference between that and the ſagacity of 
animals, in a manner, to diſappear and vaniſh. Now 
this being a point, in which all the world is agreed, that 
human underſtanding falls infinitely ſhort of perfect wiſ- 
dom ; *tis proper we ſhould know when this compariſon - 
takes place, that we may not diſpute, where there is no 
real difference in our ſentiments. Man falls much more 
ſhort of perfect wiſdom, and even of his own ideas of 
perfect wiſdom, than animals do of man; but yet the 
latter difference is ſo conſiderable, that nothing but a 
compariſon with the former, can make it appear of little 


moment. 


Tis 
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»Tis alſo very uſual to compare one man with another; 
and finding very few whom we can call wiſe or virtuous, 
we are apt to entertain a contemptible notion of our 
ſpecies in general. That we may be ſenſible of the fal- 
lacy of this way of reaſoning, we may obſerve, that the 
honourable appellations of wiſe and virtuous, are not 
annexed to any particular degree of thoſe qualities of 
wiſdom and virtue; but ariſe altogether from the com- 
pariſon we make between one man and another, When 
we find a man, who arrives at ſuch a pitch of wiſdom as 
is very uncommon, we pronounce him a wiſe man : So 
that to ſay, there are few wiſe men in the world, is 
really to ſay nothing; ſince tis only by their ſcarcity, 
that they merit that appellation, Were the loweſt of 
our ſpecies as wiſe as TULLY, or my lord Bacon, we 
ſhould Pill have reaſon to ſay, that there are few wiſe 
men. For in that caſe we ſhould exalt our notions of 
wiſdom, and ſhould not pay a ſingular honour to any 
one, who was not ſingularly diſtinguiſhed by his talents. 
In like manner, I have heard it obſerved by thoughtleſs 
people, that there are few women poſſeſſed of beauty, 
in compariſon of thoſe who want it; not conſidering, 
that we beſtow the epithet of beautiful only on ſuch 
as poſleſs a degree of beauty, that is common to them 
with a few. The ſame degree of beauty in a woman is 
called deformity, which is treated as real beauty in one 
of our ſex. | 


As *tis uſual, in forming a notion of our ſpecies, to 
compare it with the other ſpecies above or below it, or to 
compare the individuals of the ſpecies among themſelves ; 
ſo we often compare together the different motives or 
aCtuating principles of human nature, in order to re- 
gulate our judgment concerning it. And indeed, this is 
. the only kind of compariſon which is worth our atten- 


tion, or decides any thing in the preſent queſtion. Were 
our 
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our ſelfiſh and vicious principles ſo much predominant 
above our ſocial and virtuous, as is aſſerted by ſome phi- 
loſophers, we ought undoubtedly to entertain a contemp- 
tible notion of human nature. 


There is much of a diſpute of words in all this con- 
troverſy. When a man denies the ſincerity of all public 
ſpirit or affection to a country and community, I am at a 
loſs what to think of him. Perhaps he never felt this paſ- 
ſion in ſo clear and diſtin a manner as to remove all his 
doubts concerning its force and reality. But when he 
proceeds afterwards to reject all private friendſhip, if no 
intereſt or ſelf- love intermixes itſelf; I am then confident 
that he abuſes terms, and confounds the ideas of things; 
ſince it is impoſſible for any one to be ſo ſelfiſh, or ra- 
ther ſo ſtupid, as to make no difference between one 
man and another, and give no preference to qualities, 
which engage his approbation and eſteem. Is he alſo, 
ſay I, as inſenſible to anger as he pretends to be to 
friendſhip? And does injury and wrong no more affect 
him than kindneſs or benefits? Impoſſible: He does 
not know himſelf: He has forgot the movements of his 
mind ; or rather he makes uſe of a different language 
from the reſt of his countrymen, and calls not things 
by their proper names. What ſay you of natural af- 
fection? (I ſubjoin) Is that alſo a ſpecies of ſelf-love ? 
Yes: All is ſelf-love. Your children are loved only be- 
cauſe they are yours: Your friend for a like reaſon: And 
your country engages you only ſo far as it has a con- 
nexion with yourſelf :- Were the idea of ſelf removed, 
nothing would affect you: You would be altogether in- 
active and inſenſible: Or if you ever gave yourſelf any 
movement, it would only be from vanity, and a deſire 
of fame and reputation to this ſame ſelf. I am willing, 
reply I, to receive your interpretation of human actions, 
provided you admit the facts. That ſpecies of ſelf-love, 

which 
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which diſplays itſelf in kindneſs to others, you muſt al- 
low to have great influence, and even greater, on many 
occaſions, than that which remains in its original ſhape 
and form. For how few are there, who, having a fa- 
mily, children, and relations, do not ſpend more on the 
maintenance and education of theſe than on their own 
pleaſures? This, indeed, you juſtly obſerve, may pro- 
ceed from their ſelf-love, ſince the proſperity of their fa- 
mily and friends is one, or the chief of their pleaſures, 
as well as their chief honour. Be you alſo one of theſe 
ſelfiſh men, and you are ſure of every one's good opinion 
and good will ; or not to ſhock your nice ears with theſe 
expreflions, the ſelf-love of every one, and mine amongft 
the reſt, will then incline us to ſerve you, and ſpeak well 
of you. 

In my opinion, there are two 3 which have led 
aſtray thoſe philoſophers, who have inſiſted ſo much on 
the ſelfiſnneſs of man. In the ii place, they found, 
that every act of virtue or friendſhip was attended with 
a ſecret pleaſure: from whence they concluded, that 
friendſhip and virtue could not be diſintereſted. But 
the fallacy of this is obvious. The virtuous ſentiment 
or paſſion produces the pleaſure, and does not ariſe from 
it. I feel a pleaſure in doing good to my friend, becauſe 
J love him; but do not love him for the ſake of that 
pleaſure. 

In the ſecond place, it has always been found, that the 
virtuous are far from being indifferent to praiſe ; and 
therefore they have been repreſented as a ſet of vain- 
glorious men, who had nothing in view but the applauſes 
of others. But this alſo is a fallacy. *Tis very unjuſt 
in the world, when they find any tincture of vanity in a 
laudable action, to depreciate it upon that account, or 
aſcribe it entirely to that motive. The caſe is not the 


lame with vanity, as with other paſſions. Where ava- 
rice 


% 
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rice or revenge enters into any ſeemingly virtuous action, 
*tis difficult for us to determine how far it enters, and 
*tis natural to ſuppoſe it the ſole actuating principle. 
But vanity is ſo cloſely allied to virtue, and to love the 
fame of laudable actions approaches ſo near the love of 
laudable actions for their own ſake, that theſe paſſions 
are more capable of mixture, than any other kinds of 
affection; and tis almoſt impoſſible to have the latter 
without ſome degree of the former. Accordingly we 
find, that this paſſion for glory is always warped and 
varied according to the. particular tafte or ſentiment of 
the mind on which it falls. Nxxo had the ſame vanity 
in driving a chariot, that Tx AJAN had in governing the 
empire with juſtice and ability. To love the glory of 
virtuous actions is a ſure proof of the love of virtuous 
actions, | 


ESSAY 


ESSAY XII. 


Of Civil LIBERTx. 


HOSE who employ their pens on political ſub- 
jects, free from party-rage, and party-prejudices, 
cultivate a ſcience, which, of all others, contributes 
moſt to public utility, and even to the private ſatisfac- 
tion of thoſe who addi& themſelves to the ſtudy of it. 
I am apt, however, to entertain a ſuſpicion, that the 
world is ſtill too young to fix many general truths in 
politics, which will remain true to the lateſt poſterity, 
We have not as yet had experience of three thouſand 
years; ſo that not only the art of reaſoning is ſtill de- 
fective in this ſcience, as well as in all others, but we 
even want ſufficient materials upon which we can reaſon. 
*Tis not fully known, what degrees of refinement, either 
in virtue or vice, human nature is ſuſceptible of ; nor 
what may be expected of mankind from any great revo- 
lution in their education, cuſtoms or principles. Ma- 
CHIAVEL was certainly a great genius; but having con- 
fined his ſtudy to the furious and tyrannical governments 
of ancient times, or to the little diſorderly principalities 
of ITALY, his reaſonings, eſpecially upon monarchical 
government, have been found extremely defective ; and 
there ſcarce is any maxim in his prince, which ſubſequent 
experience has not entirely refuted. A weak prince, ſays 
he, is incapable of recaiving good counſel; for if he conſult 
Vol. I, So with 
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with ſeveral, he will nat be able to chooſe among their dif- 
ferent counſels. - ¶ he abandon himſelf to one, that miniſter 
may, perhaps, have capacity; but he will nat be long a mi- 
miſter : He will be fure to diſpoſſeſs his maſter, and place 
himſelf and his family upon the throne. I mention this, 
among innumerable inſtances of the errors of that 
. politician, proceeding, in a great meaſure, from his 
having lived in too early an age of the world, to be a 
good judge of political truth. Almoſt all the princes of 
EvuRoPE are at preſent governed by their miniſters ; and 
have been ſo for near two centuries ; and yet no ſuch 
event has ever happened, or can-poffibly happen. Se- 
JAxus might project dethroning the Cxsars ; but 
Fl EUR, tho? ever ſo vicious, could not, while in his 


' ſenſes, entertain the leaſt hopes of diſpoſſeſing the 
BounBoNs, 


Trade was never efteemed an affair of ſtate, till the 
laſt century; and there ſcarcely is any ancient writer 
on politics, who has made mention of it +. Even the 
" TTALIANS have kept a profound ſilence with regard to 
It; tho' it has now excited the chief attention, as well 
of miniſters of ſtate, as of ſpeculative reaſoners. The 
great opulence, grandeur, and military atchievements of 
the two maritime powers, ſeem firſt to have inſtructed 


mankind in the vaſt importance of an extenſive com- 
merce. 


Having, therefore, intended in this 5 to have made 
a full compariſon of civil liberty and abſolute govern- 
ment, and to have ſhewn the great advantages of the 
former above the latter ; I began to entertain a ſuſpicion, 


that no man in this age was ſufficiently qualified for ſuch 

w XxxoynoN mentions it; but with a doubt if it be of any advantage 
to a ſtate, Eid: xa tumryla And Ti e, &c. XEN. Hizxe, PLATO 
- totally excludes it from his imaginary republic, De legibus, lib, 4. 


al 
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an undertaking; and that whatever any one ſhould ad- 
vance on that head would, in all probability, be refuted 
by further experience, and be rejected by poſterity. 

Such mighty revolutions have happened in human af- 
| fairs, and fo many events have ariſen contrary to the i ex- 
pectation of the ancients, that they are ſufficient to be- 
get the ſuſpicion of {till further changes. 


It had been obſerved dy the ancients, that all the arts 
and ſciences aroſe among free nations; and, that the 
PERSIANS and EGYPTIANS, notwithſtanding all their 
_ eaſe, opulence and luxury, made but faint efforts towards 
'n reliſh , in thoſe finer pleaſures, which were carried to 
ſuch perfection by the GREEKs, amidſt continual wars, 
attended with poverty, and the greateſt ſimplicity of life 
and manners. It had alſo been obſerved, that as the 
_ Gees loſt their liberty, tho' they encreaſed mightily 
in riches, by means of the conqueſt of ALEXANDER ; 
yet the arts, from that moment, declined among them, 
and have never ſince been able to raiſe theit head in that 
climate. Learning was tranſplanted to Rome, the only 
free nation at that time in the univerſe ; ; and having met 
with fo favourable a ſoil, it made prodigious ſhoots for 
aboye a century ; till the decay of liberty produced alſo 
the decay of letters, and ſpread a total barbariſm over the 
world. From theſe two experiments, of which each 
was double in its kind, and ſhewed the fall of learning 
in deſpotic governments, as well, as its riſe in popular 
ones, Loxcinus thought himſelf ſufficiently juſtified, 
in aſſerting, that the arts and ſciences could never flou- 
riſh, but in a free government : and in this opinion, he 
has been followed by ſeveral eminent writers + in our 
own country, who either confined their view mergly to 
ancient facts, or entertained too great a partiality in fa- 
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your of that form of government, which is eſtabliſhed 
amongſt us. 

But what wauld theſe writers have faid, to the in- 
Rances of modern Roux and of FLoRence ? Of which 
the former carried to perfection all the finer arts of ſculp- 
ture, painting and muſic, as well as poetry, tho” it 
groaned under tyranny, and under the tyranny of prieſts : 
While the latter made the greateſt progreſs in the arts 

and ſciences, after it began to loſe its liberty by the uſur- 
pations of the family of Mzepicts. ArtosTo, Tasso, 
GALILEO, no more than RArHAEL, and MICHAEL 
ANGELO, were not born in republics. And tho” the 
 LomBARD ſchool was famous as well as the RoMan, 
yet the VENETIANs have had the ſmalleſt ſhare in its 
honours, and ſeem rather inferior to the other ITALIANs, 


in their genius for the arts and ſciences, RUBENS eſta- 
bliſhed his ſchool at ANTWERP, not at AMSTERDAM 2 


DREesDEN, not HAMBURGH, is the centre of politeneſs 
in GERMANY. 


But the moſt eminent inſtance of the flouriſhing of 
learning in abſolute governments, is that of FRANCE, 
which ſcarce ever enjoyed any eſtabliſhed liberty, and 
yet has carried the arts and ſciences as near perfection as 
any other nation. The ENGLisH are, perhaps, better 
philoſophers; the ITALIAws better painters and muſi- 
cians; the RoMans were greater orators: But the 

FRENCH are the only people, except the GxEEKs, who 

have been at once philoſophers, poets, orators, hiſtorians, 
painters, architects, ſculptors, and muſicians. With 
regard to the ſtage, they have excelled even the Gx EEK s, 
who have far excelled the EnGLisH. And, in common 

life, they have, in a great meaſure, perfected that art, 
the moſt uſeful and agreeable of any, P Art de Vivre, 
the art of fociety and converſation, 


it 
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If we conſider the ſtate of the ſciences and polite arts 
in our own couutry, HgRACE's obſervation, with re- 
gard to the Romans, may, in a great meaſure, be ap- 
plied to the BRITISH. 


— Sed in longum tamen æuum 
 Manſerunt, hadieque manent veſtigia ruris. 


The elegance and propriety of ſtile have been very 
much neglected among us. We have no dictionary of 
our language, and ſcarce a tolerable grammar. The 
firſt polite proſe we have, was wrote by a man who is 
ſtill alive . As to SpRAT, Locke, and even TEM- 
PLE, they knew too little of the rules of art to be 
eſteemed very elegant writers. The proſe of Bacox, 
HARRINGTON, and MiL rox, is altogether ſtiff and pe- 
dantic; tho' their ſenſe be excellent. Men, in this 
country, have been ſo much occupied in the great diſ- 
putes of Religion, Politics and Philoſophy, that they had 
no reliſh for the ſeemingly minute obſervations of gram- 
mar and criticiſm. And tho” this turn of thinking muſt 


have conſiderably improved our ſenſe and our talent of 
reaſoning beyond thoſe of other nations ; it muſt be con- 
feſſed, that even in thoſe ſciences above-mentioned, we 
have not any ſtandard-book, which we can tranſmit to 
poſterity: And the utmoſt we have to boaſt of, are a 
few eſſays towards a more juſt philoſophy ; which, in- 
| deed, promiſe very much, but have not, as 7 — 
any degree of perfection. 

It has become an eſtabliſhed opinion, that commerce 
can never flouriſh but in a free government; and this 
opinion ſeems to be founded on a longer and larger ex- 
perience than the foregoing, with regard to the arts and 
ſciences. If we trace commerce in its progreſs thro* 
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Tyre, Arnzxs, SyRacusr, CARTHAGE, Venice, 
FLORENCE, Gro, AnTwere, HorttanD, FENG 
LAND, &c. we ſhall always find it to have fixt its ſeat 
in free governments. The three greateſt trading towns 
now in the world, are Lonpon, AMSTERDAM, and 
HAMBURGH ; all free cities, and proteſtant cities; that 
is, enjoying a double liberty. It muſt, however, be ob- 
ſerved, that the great jealouſy entertained of late, with 
regard to the commerce of FRANCE, ſeems ta. prove, 
that this maxim is no more certain and infallible, than 
the foregoing, and that the ſubjeQts « of an abſolute prince 
may become our rivals in commerce, as well as in learn- 


Ms ©5557 
Durſt I dirs 10 opinion in an affair of fo much un⸗ 
certainty, I would aſſert, that, notwithſtanding the 
efforts of the FRENCH, there is ſomething hurtful ta' 
commerce inherent in the very nature of abſolute govern- 
ment, and inſeparable from it: Tho? the reaſon I would 
aſſign for this opinion, is ſomewhat different from that 
which is commonly inſiſted on: Private property ſeems 
to me almoſt as ſecure in a civilized EUROPEAN monar- 
chy, as in a republic; nor is danger much apprehended 
in ſuch a government, from the violence of the ſove- 
reign; more than we commonly dread harm from thunder, 
or earthquakes, or any accident the moſt unuſual and 
extraordinary. Avatice, the ſpur of induſtry, is ſo ob- 
ſtinate a paſſion, and works its way thro' ſo many real 
dangers and difficulties, that 'tis not likely it will be 
ſcared by an, imaginary danger, which i is ſo ſmall, that it 
ſcarce admits of calculation. | Commerce, therefore, in 
my opinion, is apt to decay in abſolute governments, 
not becauſe it is there leſs ſecure, but becauſe it is leſs 
honourable, A ſubordination of ranks is abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to the ſupport of monarchy. Birth, titles, and 
place, muſt be honoured above induſtry and riches. And 
while 
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while theſe notions prevail, all the conſiderable traders 
will be tempted' to throw up their commerce, in order to 
purchaſe ſome of thoſe employments, to which privileges 
and honours are annexed, 


Since I am upon. this head of the alterations which 


time has produced, or may produce in politics, I muſt * 


obſerve, that all kinds of government, free and abſolute, 
ſeem to have undergone, in modern times, a great 
change to the better, with regard both to foreign and 
domeſtic management. The balance of power is à ſecret 
in politics, fully known only to the preſent age; and 1 
muſt add, that the internal PoL1ce of the ſtate has alſo 
received great improvements within the laſt century. 
We are informed by SALLUsT, that CATALINE's arm 
was much augmented by the acceſſion of the highway- 
men about Rome ; tho” I believe, that all of that pro- 
feſſion, who are at preſent diſperſed over Europe, would 
not amount to a regiment. In CictRo's pleadings for 
Miro, I find this argument, among others, made uſe 
of to prove, that his client had not aſſaſſinated CLo-. 
plus. Had Mito, ſaid he, intended to have killed 
CLop1vs, he had not attacked him in the day- time, and 
at ſuch a diſtance from the city: He had way-laid him 
at night, near the ſuburbs, where it might have been 
pretended, that he was killed by robbers ; and the fre- 
quency of the accident would have favoured the deceit. 
This is a ſurprizing proof of the looſe police of Rome, 
and of the number and force of theſe robbers ; ſince 
CLoprvs * was at that time attended with thirty ſlaves, 
who were compleatly armed, and ſufficiently accuſtomed 
to blood and danger in the frequent tumults excited by 
that ſeditious tribune. 


But tho! all kinds of government be improved in mo- 
dern times, yet monarchical government ſeems to have 


* Vide At. Ped, in Orat. pro Milone, 
H 4 made 
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made the greateſt advances towards perfection. It may 
now be affirmed of civilized monarchies, what was for- 

merly aid in praiſe of republics alone, that they are a 
government of Laws, not of men, They are found ſuſ- 
ceptible of order, method, and conſtancy, to a ſur- 
prizing degree. Property is there ſecure ; induſtry en- 
couraged ; the arts flouriſh ; and the prince lives ſecure 
among his ſubjects, like a father among his children, 
There are perhaps, and have been for two centuries, 
near two hundred abſolute princes, great and ſmall, in 
EvRoPE ; and allowing twenty years to each reign, we 
may ſuppoſe, that there have been in the whole two 
thouſand monarchs or tyrants, as the GrEEKs would 
have called them: Yet of theſe there has not been one, 
not even PH1iL1e II. of SPain, ſo bad as Tiztrivs, 
CALIGULA, NERO, or DourriAx, who were four in 
twelve amongft the Roman emperors. It muſt, how- 
ever, be confeſſed, that tho* monarchical governments 
have approached nearer to popular ones, in gentleneſs 
and ſtability; they are ſtill much inferior, Our modern 
education and cuſtoms inſtil more humanity and mode- 
ration than the ancient; but have not as yet been able to 
overcome entirely the 3 of that form of go- 
vernment. 


But here I muſt beg leave to advance a conjecture, 
which ſeems very probable, but which poſterity alone 
can fully judge of. I am apt to think, that in monar- 
chical governments there is a ſource of improvement, 
and in popular governments a ſource of degeneracy, 
which in time will bring theſe ſpecies of government ſtill 
nearer an equality. The greateſt abuſes which ariſe in 
FRANCE, the moſt perfect model of pure monarchy, 
proceed not from the number or weight of the taxes, 
beyond what are to be met with in free countries; but 
from the expenſive, unequal, arbitrary, and intricate 


method 
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method of levying them, by which the induſtry of the 
poor, eſpecially of the peaſants and farmers, is, in a 

t meaſure, diſcouraged, and agriculture rendered a 
beggarly and flaviſh employment. But to whoſe ad- 
vantage do theſe abuſes tend? If to that of the nobility,— | 
they might be eſteemed inherent in that form of govern- 
ment; fince the nobility are the true ſupports of mo- 
narchy ; and *tis natural their intereſt ſhould be more 
conſulted, in ſuch a conſtitution, than that of the peo- 
ple. But the nobility are, in reality, the principal loſers 
by this oppreſſion ; fince it ruins their eſtates, and beg- 
gars their tenants. The only gainers by it are the Fi- 
nangiers, a race of men rather odious to the nobility and 
the whole kingdom, If a prince or miniſter, therefore, 
ſhould ariſe endowed with ſufficient diſcernment to know 
his own and the public intereſt, and with ſufficient force 
of mind to break thro* ancient cuſtoms, we might ex- 
pect to ſee theſe abuſes remedied; in which caſe, the 
difference between their abſolute government and our 
free one, would not appear ſo conſiderable as at preſent. 


The ſource of degeneracy, which may be remarked 
in free governments, conſiſts in the practice of contract- 
ing debt, and mortgaging the public revenues, by which. 
taxes may, in time, become altogether intolerable, and 
all the property of the ſtate be brought into the hands 
of the public, This practice is of modern date. The 
ArHENIANSs, tho' governed by a republic, paid near two 
hundred per Cent. for thoſe ſums of money, which any 
emergent occaſion made it neceſſary for them to borrow ; 
as we learn from XEnopnHon*. Among the moderns, 
the DuTcn firſt introduced the practice of borrowing 


* Krizw Þ? dn” d av 270 ranfy arcane Fer dp I dei e 
ile 1 aQFuny. —2 Ft ye wAtign AN rv al N,). Meß nat bnouvidy d 
zy ele, e vg H mgletowrec, ij yu; dvd AN g ονονν IE 
N r den., de pah ir Te xal A νν¾Le Ivar EIN. 
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great ſums at low intereſt, and have well nigh ruined. 
themſelves by it. Abſolute princes have alſo contracted 
debt; but as an abſolute prince may play the bankrupt 
when he pleaſes, his people can never be oppreſt by his 
debts. In popular governments, the people, and chiefly 
thoſe who have the higheſt offices, being commonly the. 
public creditors, tis difficult for the ſtate to make uſe 
of this remedy, which, however it may be ſometimes. 
neceſſary, is always cruel and barbarous. This, there- 
fore, ſeems to be an inconvenience, which nearly 
threatens all free governments ; eſpecially our own, at 
the preſent juncture of affairs. And what a ſtrong mo- 
tive is this, to increaſe our frugality of the public money; 
leſt, for want of it, we be reduced, by the multiplicity 
of taxes, to curſe our free government, and wiſh our- 
ſelves in the ſame ſtate of fervitude with all the nations 
that ſurround us? 


ESSAY XI 


Of ELoqQquencs, 


HOSE, who conſider the periods and revolutions _ 
1 of human Kind, as repreſented in hiſtory, are en- 
tertained with a ſpectacle full of pleaſure and variety, 
and ſee, witli ſurprize, the manners, cuſtoms; and opi- 
nions of the ſame ſpecies ſuſceptible of ſuch prodigious 
changes in different periods of time. It may, however, 
be obſerved, that in civil hiſtory there is found a much 
greater uniformity than in the hiſtory of learning and 
ſcience, and that the wars, negotiations, and politics 
of one age reſemble more thoſe of another, than the 
taſte, wit, and ſpeculative principles. Intereſt and am- 
bition, honour and ſhame, friendſhip and enmity, gra- 
titude and revenge, are the prime movers in all public 
tranſactions; and theſe paſſions are of a very ſtubborn 
and intractable nature, in compariſon of the ſentiments 
and underſtanding, which are eaſily varied by education 
and example. The Gorks were much more inferior 
to the RomaNs,-in taſte and ſcience, than in courage 
and virtue, 


But not to compare together nations ſo widely diffe- 
rent, that they may almoſt be eſteemed of a different 
ſpecies; it may be obſeryed, that even this latter period 
of human learning, is, in many reſpects, of an oppoſite . 
chatacter to the ancient; and that if we be ſuperior in 

. ; phi- 
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philoſophy, we are till, notwithſtanding all our reſine- 
ments, much inferior in eloquence. 


In ancient times, no work of genius was thought to 
require ſo great parts and capacity, as the ſpeaking in 
public ; and ſome eminent writers have pronounced the 
talents, even of a great poet or philoſopher, to be of 
an inferior nature to thoſe requiſite for ſuch an under- 
taking. GREECE and Rome produced, each of them, 
but one accompliſhed orator; and whatever praiſes the 
other celebrated ſpeakers might merit, they were till 
eſteemed much inferior to theſe great models of elo- 
quence. Tis obſervable, that the ancient critics could 
ſcarce find two orators in any age, who deſerved to be 
placed preciſely in the ſame rank, and poſſeſſed the ſame - 
degree of merit. CaLvus, Cz11us, Curio, Hox- 
TENSIUS, CASAR roſe one above another: But the 
greateſt of that age was inferior to CIickRO, the moſt 
eloquent ſpeaker, who had ever appeared in Roms. . 
"Thoſe of fine taſte, however, pronounced this judgment 
of the ROMAN orator, as well as of the GRECIAN, that 
both of them ſurpaſſed in eloquence all that had ever 
appeared, but that they were far from reaching the per- 
fection of their art, which was infinite, and not only 
exceeded human force to attain, but human imagination 
to conceive. CIcERO declares himſelf diſſatisfſied with 
his own performances; nay, even with thoſe of DE- 
MOSTHENE8. Ita ſunt avide & capaces mee aures, ſays 
he, & ſemper aliquid immenſum, inſinitumque dgſiderant. 

This ſingle circumſtance is ſufficient to make us appre- 
hend the wide difference between ancient and modern 
eloquence, and to let us ſee how much the latter is in- 
ferior to the former. Of all the polite and learned na- 
tions, BRITAIN alone poſſeſſes a popular government, 
or admits into the legiſlature ſuch numerous aſſemblies as 


can be ſuppoſed to lie under the dominion of eloquence, 
= | But 
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But what has BRITAIx to boaſt of in this particular? 
In enumerating all the great men, who have done honour 
to our country, we exult in our poets and philoſophers; 
but what orators are ever mentioned? Or where are the 
monuments of their genius to be met with? There are 
found, indeed, in our hiſtories, the names of ſeveral, 
- who directed the reſolutions of our parliament : But 
neither themſelves nor others have taken the pains to 
preſerve their ſpeeches; and the authority which they 
poſſeſſed, ſeems to have been owing to their experience, 
wiſdom, or power, more than to their talents for oratory. 
At preſent, there are above half a dozen fpeakers in the 
two houſes, who, in the judgment of the public, have 
reached very near the ſame pitch of eloquence ; and no 
man pretends to give any one the preference to the reſt. 
This ſeems to me a certairP® proof, that none of them 
have attained much beyond a mediocrity in their art, 
and that the ſpecies of eloquence, which they aſpire ts, 
gives no exerciſe to the ſublimer faculties of the mind, 
but may be reached by ordinary talents and a ſlight ap- 
plication, A hundred cabinet- makers in LoN DON can 
work a table or a chair equally well; but no one poet 
can write verſes with ſuch ſpirit and elegance as Mr. 


Pop. 


We are told, that when DEMOSTRHENES was to plead, 
all ingenious men flocked to ArHENS from the moſt re- 
mote parts of GREECE, as to the molt celebrated ſpec- 
tacle of the world f. At Loxnpon you may ſee men 
fauntering in the court of requeſts, while the moſt im- 
portant debate is carrying on in the two houſes ; and 


+ Ne illud quidem intelligunt, non modo ita memoriz proditum eſſe, ſed 
ita neceſſe fuiſſe, cum DzmosTHENEs dicturus eſſet, ut concurſus, audi- 
endi cauſa, ex tota GH IA fierent, At cum iſti Ar rief dicunt, non 
modo a corona (quod eſt ipſum miſerabile) ſed etiam ab advocatis relin- 


quuntur, 
Cictro de Claris Oratoribus, 


many 


many do not think themſelves — compenſated, 
for the loſing of their dinners, by all the eloquence of 
our moſt celebrated ſpeakers. When old CIE BER is to 
act, the curioſity of ſeveral is more excited, than when 


our prime miniſter is to defend himſelf from a motion for 
his removal or impeachment. 


Even a perſon unacquainted with the noble remains of 
ancient orators, may judge, from a few ſtrokes, that 
the ſtile or ſpecies of their eloquence was infinitely more 
ſublime than that hich modern orators aſpire to. How 
.abſurd would it appear, in our temperate and calm 
ſpeakers, to make uſe of an Apeſtrophe, like that noble 
one of DEMOSTHENEs, ſo much celebrated by Quinc- 
TILIAN and LonGinus, when, juſtifying the unſuc- 
ceſsful battle of CHEARQNEA, he breaks out, No, ny 
Fellau-Citizens, No: You have not erred. IJ fwear by the 
manes of thoſe heroes, who fought for the ſame cauſe in the 
Plains of MARATHON and PLATA. Who could now 
endure ſuch a bold and poetical figure, as that which 
Cicero. employs, after deſcribing in the moſt tragical 
terms the crucifixion of a Roman citizen. Should 1 
paint the horrors of this ſcene, not 4% Roman citizens, not 
to the allies of our late, not to theſe 'wha have ever heard 
of the RoManN Name, not even to men, but to brute- cræa- 
tures; or, to go farther, ſhould J lift up my voice, in the 
moſt deſolate ſolitude, to the rocks and mountains, yet ſhould 
T furely ſee thoſe rude and inanimate parts of nature moved 
with horror and indignation at the recital of ſo enormous 
an action f. With what a blaze of eloquence muſt ſuch 


+ The original is; Quod fi hæe non ad cives Romanos, non ad aliquos 
amicos noſtræ civitatis, non ad eos qui populi Romani nomen audiſſent ; 
denique, fi non ad homincb, verum ad beſtias; aut etiam, ut longius pro- 
grediar, ſi in aliqua deſertiſſima ſolitudine, ad ſaxa & ad ſcopulos hec con- 
queri & deplorare vellem, tamen omnia muta atque inanima, tanta & tam 
indigna rerum atrocitate commoverentur. Cic. in ver. 
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a ſentence be ſurrounded to give it grace, or cauſe it to 


make any impreſſion on the hearers? And what noble 


art and ſublime talents are requiſite to arrive, by juſt 
at a ſentiment ſo bold and exceſſive: To in- 


flame the audience, ſo as to make them accompany the 
ſpeaker in ſuch violent paſſions, and ſuch elevated con- 


ceptions: And to conceal, under a torrent of eloquence, 
the artifice, by which all this is effeftuated ! 


Suitable to this vehemence of thought and expreſſion, 
was the vehemence of action, obſerved in the ancient 
orators. The ſapplſio pedis, or ſtamping of the foot, 
was one of the moſt uſual and moderate geſtures which 
they. made uſe of ; tho' that is now eſteemed too vio- 
lent, either for the ſenate, bar, or pulpit, and. is only 
admitted into the theatre, to accompany the moſt vio- 


lent paſſions, which are there repreſented. 


One is ſomewhat at a loſs to what cauſe we may aſ- 


eribe ſo ſenſible a decline of eloquence in latter ages. 


The genius .of mankind, at all times, is, perhaps, 
equal: The moderns have applied themſelves, with great 


induſtry and ſucceſs, to all the other arts and ſciences: 
And one of the moſt learned nations of the univerſe 
poſſeſſes a popular government; a circumſtance which 
-ſeems requiſite for the full diſplay of theſe noble talents : 


But notwithſtanding all theſe advantages, our progreſs 
in eloquence is very inconfiderable, in compariſon of the 
advances, which we have made in all the other parts of 


learning. 


Shall we aſſert, that the ſtrains of ancient cloquence 
are unſuitable to- our age, and not to be imitated by 


＋ Ubi dolor? Ubi ardor animi, qui etiam ex infantium ,ingeniis elicere 
voces & querelas ſolet? nulla perturbatio animi, nulla corporis: frons non 
percuſſa, non femur; pedis (quod minimum ef) nulla ſupploſio. Itaque 
tantum abfuit ut inflammares noſtros animos; ſomnum iſto loco vix tene- 


bamus. Cicero de Claris Oratoribus. 
modern 
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modern orators? Whatever reaſons may be made uſe of 


to prove this, I am perſuaded they will be found, upon 
examination, to be unſound and unſatisfactory. 

Firſt, It may be ſaid, that in ancient times, during 
the flouriſhing period of the GREEK and Roman learn- 
ing, the municipal laws, in every ſtate were but few 
and ſimple, and the deciſion of cauſes was, in a great 
meaſure, left to the equity and common ſenſe of the 
judges. The ſtudy of the laws was not then a laborious 
occupation, requiring the drudgery of a whole life to 
finiſh it, and utterly incompatible with every other ſtudy 
or profeſſion. The great ſtateſmen and generals among 
the Romans were all lawyers; and CictRo, to ſhew 
the facility of acquiring this ſcience, declates, that in 
the midſt of all his occupations, he would undertake, in 
a few days, to make himſelf a compleat civilian. Now, 
where a pleader addrefſes himſelf to the equity of his 
Judges, he has much more room to diſplay his eloquence, 
than where he muſt draw his arguments from ſtrict laws, 
ſtatutes, and precedents. In the former cafe, many cir- 
cumſtances muſt be taken in, many perſonal confidera- 
tions regarded ; and even favour and inclination, which 
it belongs to the orator, by his art and eloquence, to 
conciliate, may be diſguiſed under the appearance of 
equity. But how ſhall a modern lawyer have leiſure to 
quit his toilſome occupations, in order to gather the 
flowers of PaRnassus? Or what opportunity ſhall he 
have of diſplaying them, amidſt the rigid and ſubtile ar- 
guments, objections, and replies, which he is obliged to 
make uſe of? The greateſt genius, and greateſt orator, 
who ſhould pretend to plead before the Chancellor, after 
a month's ſtudy of the laws, would only labour to make 
hitnſelf ridiculous, | 
I am ready to own, that this circumſtance, of the 
multiplicity and intricacy of laws, is a diſcouragement 

to 
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to eloquence in modern times: But I aſſert, that it will 
not account entirely for the decline of that noble art. 
It may baniſh} oratory from WESTMINSTER-HALL, 
but not from either bouſe of parliament. Among the 
ATHENIANS, the AREOPAGITES expreſly forbad all al- 
lurements of elequence; and ſome have pretended that 
in the GER orations wrote inthe judiciary form, there 
is not ſack a bold and rhetorical ſtile, as appears in the 
Roman. But to what a pitch did the ATHEnians | 
carry their eloquence in the deliberative kind, when af- 

fairs of ſtate were canvaſled, and the liberty, happineſs, 
and honour of the republic were the ſubject of debate ? 
| Diſputes of this nature elevate the genius above all others, 
and give the fulleſt ſcope to cloquence z and ſuch dif- 
putes are very frequent in this nation. 

Secondly, It may be pretended, that the decline of elo- 
quence is owing to the ſuperior good ſenſe of the mo- 
derns, who reje& with diſdain, all thoſe rhetorical 
tricks, employed to ſeduce the judges, and will admit 
of nothing but ſolid argument in any debate or deliber- 
ation, If a man be accuſed of murder, the fa& muſt be 
proved by witneſſes and evidence; and the laws will af- 
terwards determine the puniſhment of the criminal, Tt 
would be ridiculous to deſcribe, in ſtrong colours, the 
horror and cruelty of the action: To introduce the re- 
lations of the dead; and, at a ſignal, make them throw 
' themſelves at the feet of the judges, imploring juſtice 
with tears and lamentations : And ſtil] more ridiculous 
would it be, to employ a picture repreſenting the bloody 
deed, in order to move the judges by the diſplay of ſo 
tragical a ſpectacle: Tho' we know, that this poor ar- 
titice was ſometimes practiſed by the pleaders of old *, 
Now, baniſh the pathetic from public diſcourſes, and you 


® QurxT1t. Iib. 6. cap, 1. 
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reduce the ſpeakers merely to modern eloquence; that is, . 


to good-ſenſe, delivered in proper expreſſions, 


Perhaps it may be acknowledged, that our modern 
cuſtoms, or our ſuperior good-ſenſe, if you will, ſhould 
make our orators more cautious and reſerved than the 
ancient, in attempting to inflame the paſſions, or elevate 
the imagination of their audience: But, I ſee no reaſon, 
why it ſhould make them deſpair abſolutely of ſucceed- 
ing in that attempt. It ſhould make them redouble their 
art, not abandon it intirely. The ancient orators ſeem 
alſo to have been on their guard againſt this jealouſy of 
their audience; but they took a different way of eluding 
ith. They hurried away with ſuch a torrent of ſublime 
and pathetic, that they left their hearers no leiſure to per- 
ceive the artifice, by which they were deceived. Nay, 
to. conſider the matter aright, they were not deceived by 
any. artifice. The orator, by the force of his own ge- 
nius and eloquence, firſt inflamed himſelf with anger, 
indignation, pity, ſorrow ; and then communicated thoſe 
impetuous movements to his audience, 


Does any man pretend to have more good ſenſe than 
Julius CæsAx? Yet that haughty conqueror, we know, 
was ſo fubdued by the charms of Cickko's eloquence, 
that he was, in a manner, conſtrained to change his 
ſettled purpoſe and reſolution, and to abſolve a criminal, 
whom, befobe that orator pleaded, he was determined to 
condemn. 805 

Some objections, Town, notwithſtanding his vaſt ſue- 
ceis, may lie againſt be paſſages of the Roman ora- 
tor. He is too florid and rhetorical : His figures are too 
ſtriking and palpable : The Diviſions of his Diſcourſe 


drawn chiefly from the rules of the ſchools: And his 
wit diſdains not always the artifice even of a pun, rhyme, 


+ Lonc1xvus, cap. 15. 
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de jingle of words. The GRECIAN addreſſed himſelf 
to an audience much leſs refined than the Ro Ax ſenate 
or judges. . The loweſt vulgar of ATHENS were his 
ſovereigns, and the arbiters of his eloquence f. Yet 
is his manner much more chaſte and auſtere than that of 
the other. Could it be copied, its ſucceſs would be in- 
fallible over. a modern aſſembly. *Tis rapid harmony, 
exactly adjuſted to the ſenſe: *Tis vehement reaſoning, 
without any appearance of art: Tis diſdain, anger, 
boldneſs, freedom, involved in a continued ſtream of 
argument: And of all human productions, the orations. 
of DEMOSTHENES preſent to us the models, which ap- 
proach the neareſt to perfection. 

Thirdly, It may be pretended, that the diſorders of 
the ancient governments, and the enormous crimes, of 
which the citizens were often guilty, afforded much 
ampler matter for eloquence than can be met with 
among the moderns. Were there no VERREs or Ca- 
TALINE,. there would be no CicgRO. But that this 
reaſon can have no great influence, is evident. It would 
be eaſy to find a PfiIir in modern times; but where 


ſhall we find a DEMOSTHENEs ? 

What remains, then, but that we lay the blame on 
the want of genius, or of judgment in our ſpeakers, who 
either found themſelves incapable of reaching the heights 
of ancient eloquence, or rejected all ſuch endeavours, , 
as unſuitable to the ſpirit of modern aſſemblies ? A few 


+ The orators formed the taſte of the Ar ENTAN people, not the pe- 
ple of the orators. Goxcras LronTINUs was very taking with them, 
till they became acquainted with a better manner, His figures of ſpeech, 
ſays Dioporx us Srcur vs, his antitheſis, his nnn, his ouoarrireuroy, 
which are now deſpiſed, had a great effect upon the audience, Lib. 12. 
page 106. ex editione RnoD: *Tis in vain therefore for modern orators to 
plead the taſte of their hearers as an apology for their lame performances. 
It, would be ſtrange prejudice in favour of antiquity, not to allow a Bz1- 
TI$H parliament to be naturally ſuperior in judgment and —_ to an 


ATHENIAN mob, 
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ſuccefsful attempts of this nature might rouze the genius 
of the nation, excite the emulation of the youth, and ac- 
cuſtom our ears to a more ſublime and more pathetic elo- 
Bebe what we have been hitherto entertained with. 
There is certainly ſomething accidental in the firſt riſe 
and the progreſs of the arts in any nation, I doubt 
whether a very ſatisfactory reafon can be given, why 
ancient Rome, tho! it received all its arts from Greece, 
could attain only to a taſte or reliſh of ſtatuary, painting 
and architecture, without reaching the practice of theſe 
noble arts: While modern Roxx has been excited, by 
a few remains found among the ruins of antiquity, and 
has carried theſe arts to the greateſt- perfection. Had 
ſuch a cultivated genius for oratory, as WALLER's for 
poetry, ariſen, during the civil wars, when liberty began 
to be fully eftabliſhed, and popular aſſemblies to enter 
into all the moſt material points of government; I am 
perſuaded ſo illuſtrious an example would have given a 
quite different turn to BRITISH eloquence, and made us 
reach the perfection of the ancient model. Our orators 
would then have done honour to their country, as well 
as our poets and philoſophers, and BRITISH Cictros 
have appeared as well as BS ITISsH PLUTARCHs and 
ViRGiLs. | | | 

I have confeſt that there is fomething accidental in 
the origin and progreſs of the arts in any nation ; and 
yet I cannot forbear thinking, that-if rhe other learned 
and polite nations of EuxopE had poſſeſt the ſame ad- 
vantages of a popular government, they would probably 
have carried eloquence to a greater height than it has yet 
reached in BRTTATINV. The FRENCH ſermons, eſpecially 
thoſe of FLEcHIER and Bossver, are much ſuperior to 
the ENGLI$H in this particular; and in both theſe au- 
thors are found many ſtrokes of the moſt ſublime poetry. 
None but private cauſes, in that country, are ever de- 
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bated before their parliaments or courts of judicature; 
but notwithſtanding this diſadvantage, there appears a 
ſpirit of eloquence in many of their lawyers, which, 
with proper cultivation and encouragement, might riſe 
to the greateſt height. The pleadings of PaTzu are 
very elegant, and give us room to imagine what ſo fine 
a genius could have performed in queſtions concerning 
public liberty or ſlavery, peace or war, who exerts him- 
ſelf with ſuch ſucceſs, in debates concerning the price of 
an old horſe, or 2 goſſiping ſtory of a quarrel between an 
abbeſs and her nuns, For 'tis remarkable, that this po- 
lite writer, tho' eſteemed by all the men of wit in his 
time, was never employed in the moſt conſiderable cauſes 
of their courts of judicature, but lived and died in po- 
verty : From an ancient prejudice induſtriouſly propagated |. 
by the dunces in all countries, That a man of genius is 
wnfit for buſineſs. The diſorders produced by the factions 
againſt cardinal MazARIN T, made the parliament of 
— enter into the diſcuſſion of public affa'rs, and 

uring that ſhort interval, there appeared many ſymp- 
toms of the revival of ancient eloquence, The avccat 
general T ALON, in an oration, invoked on his knees, 
the ſpirit of St. Louis to look down with compaſſion on 
his divided and unhappy people, and to inſpire them, 
from above, with the love of concord and unanimity +. 
The members of the FRENCH academy have attempted 
to give us models of eloquence in their harangues at 
their admittance : But, having no ſubje& to diſcourſe 
upon, they have. run altogether into a fulſome ſtrain of 
panegyric and flattery, the moſt barren of all ſubjects. 
Their ſtile, however, is commonly, on theſe occaſions, 
very elevated and ſublime, and might reach the greateſt 
heights, were it employed on a ſubject more favourable 
and engaging, 
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There are ſome circumſtances, I confeſs, in the Exc- 
LISH temper and genius, which are diſadvantageous 
to the progreſs of eloquence, and render all attempts of 
that kind more dangerous and difficult among them than 
among any other nation. The ENGL1sH are conſpicu- 
ous for good-ſenſe, which makes them very jealous of any 
attempts to deceive them by the flowers of rhetoric and 
elocution. They are alſo peculiarly mode; which makes 
them conſider it as a piece of arrogance to offer any 
thing but reafon to public aſſemblies, or attempt to guide 
them by paſſion or fancy. I may, perhaps, be allowed 
to add, that the people in general are not remarkable for 
delicacy of taſte, or for ſenſibility to the charms of the 


muſes. Their mufical parts, to uſe the expreſſion of a 


noble author, are but indifferent. Hence their comic 
poets, to move them, muſt have recourſe to obſcenity 
their tragic poets to blood and ſlaughter : And hence 
their orators, being deprived of any ſuch reſource, have 
abandoned altagether the hopes of moving them, and 
have confined themſelves to plain argument and reaſoning. 


Theſe circumſtances, joined to particular accidents, 
may, perhaps, have retarded the growth of eloquence 
in this kingdom ; but will not be able to prevent its ſuc- 
ceſs, if ever it appear amongſt us: And .one may ſafely 
pronounce, that this is a field, in which the moſt flou- 
riſhing laurels may, yet be gathered, if any youth of ac- 
compliſhed genius, thoroughly acquainted with all the 
polite arts, and not ignorant of public bufineſs, ſhould 
appear in parliament, and accuſtom our ears to an elo- 
quence more commanding and pathetic, And to con- 
firm me in this opinion, there occur two conſiderations, 


the one derived from ancient, the other from modern 


times. 


"Tis ſeldom or never found, when a falſe taſte in poe- 


try or eloquence prevails among any people, that it has 
been 
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been preferred to a true, upon compariſon and reflection. 


It commonly prevails merely from ignorance of the true, 
and from the want of perfect models, to lead men into 
a juſter apprehenſion, and more refined reliſh of thoſe 
productions of genius. When theſe appear, they ſoon 
unite all ſuffrages in their favour, and, by their natural 
and powerful charms, gain over, even the moſt prejudic- 
ed, to the love and admiration of them. The principles 
of every paſſion, and of every ſentiment, is in every 
man ; and when touched properly, they riſe to life, and 
warm the heart, and convey that ſatisfaction by which a 
work of genius is diſtinguiſhed from the adulterate beauties 
of a capricious wit and fancy. And if this obſervation 
be true, with regard to all the liberal arts, it muſt be 
peculiarly ſo, with regard to eloquence ; which, being 
merely calculated for the public, and for men of the 
world, cannot, with any pretence of reaſon, appeal 
from the people to more refined judges ; but muſt ſubmit 
to the public verdict, without referve or limitation. 
Whoever, upon compariſon, is deemed by a common 
audience the greateſt orator, ought moſt certainly to be 
pronounced ſuch, by men of ſcience and erudition. And 
tho' an indifferent orator may triumph for a long time, 


and be eſteemed altogether perfect by the vulgar, who 


are ſatisfied with his accompliſhments, and know not in 
what he is defective: Yet, whenever the true genius 
ariſes, he draws to him the attention of every one, and 
immediately appears ſuperior to his rival. 

Now to judge by this rule, ancient eloquence, that is, 
the ſublime and paſſionate, is of a much juſter taſte than 
the modern, or the argumentative and rational; and, 
if properly executed, will always have more command 
and authority over mankind. We are ſatisfied with our 
mediocrity, becauſe we have had no experience of any 
thing better: But the ancients had experience of both, 

iy | : I 4 and, 
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and, upon compariſon, gave the preference to that kind, 
of which they have left us ſuch applauded models. For, 
if I am not miſtaken, our modern eloquence is of the 
ſame ſtile or ſpecies with that which ancient criticks de- 
nominated Ar ric eloquence, that is, calm, elegant and 
ſubtile, which inſtructed the reaſon more than affected 
the paſſions, and never raiſed its tone above argument or 
common diſcourſe. Such was the eloquence of Lys14s 
among the ATHENIANS, and of CAaLvus among the 
Romans. Theſe were eſteemed in their time ; but 
when compared with DEMOSTHENEs and CIcERoO, were 
eclipſed like a taper when ſet in the rays of a meridian 
| ſun. Thoſe latter orators poſſeſſed the ſame elegance 
and ſubtilty, and force of argument, with the former ; 
but what rendered them chiefly admirable, was that pa- 
thetic and ſublime, which, on proper occaſions, they 
threw into their diſcourſe, and by which they command. 
ed the reſolutions of their audience. 


Of this ſpecies of eloquence we have ſcarce had any 
inſtances in BRITAIN, at leaſt in our public ſpeakers, 
In our writers, we have had ſome inſtances, which have 
met with great applauſe, and might aſſure our ambitious 
youth of equal or ſuperior glory in attempts for the re- 
vival of ancient eloquence, Lord BoLtinGBROKE'S 
productions, with all their defects in argument, method, 
and preciſion, contain a force and energy, which our 
orators ſcarce ever aim at; tho? 'tis evident, that ſuch 
an elevated ſtile has much better grace in a ſpeaker than 
in a writer, and is aſſured of more prompt and more 
aſtoniſhing ſucceſs, *Tis. there ſecanded by the graces 
of voice and action: The movements are mutually 
communicated between the orator and the audience : 
And the very aſpect of a large aſſembly, attentive to the 
diſcourſe of one man, muſt inſpire him with a peculiar 
elevation, ſufficient to give a propriety to the ſtrongeſt 


figures 
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figures and expreſſions. Tis true, there is a great pre- 
judice againſt /et-ſpeeches; and a man can fearce eſcape 
tidicule, who repeats a diſcourſe as a ſchool- boy his leſ- 
fon, and takes no notice of any thing which has been 
advanced in the courſe of the debate, But where is 
the neceſſity of falling into this abſurdity? A public 
ſpeaker muſt know beforehand the queſtion under debate. 
He may compoſe all the arguments, objections, and an- 
ſwers, ſuch as he thinks will be moſt proper for his diſ- 
courſe 4, If any thing new occur, he may ſupply it 
from his invention; nor will the difference be very ap- 
parent between his elaborate and his extemporary com- 
poſitions. The mind naturally continues with the ſame 
impetus or force, which it has acquired by its motion; as 
a yeſſel, once impelled by the oars, carries on its courſe 
for ſome time, when the original impulſe is ſuſpended. 


I ſhall conclude this ſubje& with obſerving, that even 


tho' our modern orators ſhould not elevate their ſtile or 
aſpire to a rivalſhip with the ancient; yet there is a ma- 
teriab defect in moſt of their ſpeeches, which they might 
correct, without departing from that compoſed air of 
argument and reaſoning, to which they limit their am- 
bition. Their great affectation of extemporary diſ- 
courſes has made them reject all order and method, 
which ſeems ſo requiſite to argument, and without which 
tis ſcarce poſſible to produce an entire conviction on the 
mind. Tis not, that one would recommend many 
formal diviſions in a public diſcourſe, unleſs the ſubject 
very evidently offer them: But 'tis eaſy, without this 
formality, to obſerve a method, and make that method 


* 


conſpicuous to the hearers, who will be infinitely pleaſed 


+ The firſt of the ATuznnAans, who compoſed and wrote his ſpeeches, 
was PxrICLes, a man of bufineſs and a man of ſenſe, if ever there 
was one, IlewrO- yearriy Adyet bs dung nia tr, Ty Wee arts Ne 
derer. Suidas in NggluAng, 


to 
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to ſee the arguments riſe naturally from one another, and 
will retain a more thorough perſuaſion, than can ariſe 
from the ſtrongeſt reaſons, which are thrown together in 
confuſion. 
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Of the RIS E and PROORE SS of the my . 
and SCIENCES, 


T HERE is nothing which requires greater nicety, 
in our inquiries concerning human affairs, than 
to diſtinguiſh exactly what is owing to chance, and what 
procceds from cauſes ; nor is there any ſubject, in which 
an author is more liable to deceive himſelf by falſe ſub- 
tilties and refinements. To fay, that any event is derived 
from chance, cuts ſhort all farther enquiry concerning it, 
and leaves the writer in the ſame ſtate of ignorance with 
the reſt of mankind. But when the event is ſuppoſed to 
proceed from certain and ſtable cauſes, he may then diſ- 
play his ingenuity, in aſſigning theſe cauſes ; and as a 
man of any ſubtilty can never be at a loſs in this parti- 
cular, he has thereby an opportunity of ſwelling his vo- 
lumes, and diſcovering his profound knowledge in ob- 
ſerving what eſcapes the vulgar and ignorant. 


- The diſtinguiſhing between chance and cauſes muſt de- 


pend upon every particular man's ſagacity, in conſider- 
ing every particular incident. But, if I were to aſſign 
any general rule to help us in applying this diſtinction, it 
would be the following, What depends upon a few perſons 
is, in a great meaſure, to be aſcribed to chance, or ſecret and 
unknown cauſes : What ariſes from a great number, may often 


he accounted for by determinate and known cauſes, 
There 
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There may two very natural reaſons be aſſigned for 
this rule. Firft, If you ſuppoſe a dye to have any biaſs, 
hewever ſmall, to a particular fide, this biafs, tho per- 
haps, it may not appear in a few throws, will certainly 
prevail in a great number, and will caſt the balance en- 
tirely to that fide. In like manner, when any cauſes be- 
get a particular inclination or paſſion, at a certain time, 
and among a certain people ; tho' many individuals may 
eſcape the contagion, and be ruled by paſſions peculiar to 
theraſelves ; yet the multitude will certainly be infected 
with the common affeQion, and be governed by it in all 


their actions. 


Sond, Thoſe principles or cauſes, which are fitted to 
operate on a multitude, are always of a groſſer and more 
Kubborn nature, leſs ſubject to accidents, and leſs in- 


| uenced by whim and private fancy, than thoſe which 


operate on a few only. The latter are commonly ſo de- 
licate and refined, that the ſmalleſt incident in the health, 
education, or fortune of a particular perſon, is ſufficient 
to divert their courſe, and retard their operation; nor is 
it poſſible to reduce them to any general maxims or ob- 
ſervations. Their influence at one time will never aſſure 
us concerning their influence at another; even tho' all 
the general circumſtances ſhould be the ſame in both 
caſes. 


To judge by this rule, the domeſtic and the gradual 
revolutions of a ſtate, muſt be a more proper ſubject of 
reaſoning and obſervation, than the foreign and the via- 
lent, which are commonly produced by ſingle perſons, 
and are more influenced by whim, folly, or caprice, than 
by general paſſions aud intereſts. The depreſſion of the 
lords, and riſe of the commons in ENGLAND, after the 
ſtatutes of alienation, and the increaſe of trade and in- 
duſtry, are more eaſily accounted for by general prin» 


ciples, 
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ciples, than the depreſſion of the Sy Axis, and riſe of 
the Faencn monarchy, after the death of CHARLES 
QumT. Had Haxzy IV. Cardinal RicHgLigu, and 
Lovis XIV. been SrANTIAR DS; and Prit1p II. III. and 
IV. and CHARLES II. been FRRNCRHMuEN, the hiftory 
of theſe two nations had been entirely reverſed. 


For the ſame reaſon, tis more eafy to account ſor the 
riſe and progreſs of commerce in any kingdom, than for 
that of learning; and a ſtate which ſhould apply. itſelf to 
the encouragement of the one, would be much more af- 
ſured of ſucceſs, than one which ſhould cultivate the 
other. Avarice, or the deſire of gain, is an univerſal 
paſſion, which operates at all times, in all places, and. 
upon all perſons : But curioſity, or the love of knowledge, 
has a very limited influence, and requires youth, leiſure, 
education, genius, and example, to make it govern any 
perſon. You will never want bookſellers, while there 
are buyers of books : But there may frequently be readers, 
where there are no authors. Multitudes of people, ne- 
ceſſity and liberty, have begot commerce in Hor LA Nn: 
But ſtudy and application have ſcarce produced any erni- 
nent writers. | 

We may, therefore, conclude, that there is no ſubjeQ, 
in which we muſt proceed with more caution, than in - 
tracing the hiſtory of the arts and ſciences ; leſt we aſſign 
cauſes which never exiſted, and reduce what is merely 
contingent to ſtable and univerſal principles. "Thoſe, 
who cultivate the ſciences in any ſtate, are always few 
in number: The paſſion, which governs them, limited: 
Their taſte and judgment tender and eaſily perverted : 
And their application diſturbed with the ſmalleſt acci- 
dent. Chance, therefore, or ſecret and unknown cauſes, 
muſt have a great influence on the riſe and progreſs of all 
the refined arts, 
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But there is a reaſon, which induces me not to aſcribe 


the matter altogether to chance. Tho? the perſons, who 
cultivate the ſciences with ſuch aſtoniſhing ſucceſs, as 
to attract the admiration of poſterity, be always few, 
in all nations and all ages; tis impoſſible but a ſhare of 
the ſame ſpirit and genius muſt be antecedently diffuſed 
thro* the people among whom they ariſe, in order to pro- 
duce, form, and cultivate, from their earlieſt infancy, 
the taſte and judgment of thoſe eminent writers. The 
maſs cannot be altogether inſipid, from which ſuch refined 
ſpirits are extracted. There is a God within us, ſays 
Ovip, who breathes that divine air by which we are ani- 
mated *, Poets, in all ages, have advanced this claitn to 
inſpiration. There is not, however, any thing Tuperna- 
tural in the caſe. Their fire is not kindled from heaven. 
It only runs along the earth ; is caught from one breaſt 
to another ; and burns brighteſt, where the materials are 
beſt prepared, and moſt happily diſpoſed. The queſtion, 
therefore, concerning the riſe and progreſs of the arts 
and ſciences, is not altogether a queſtion concerning the 
taſte, genius, and ſpirit of a few, but concerning thofe 
of a whole people ; and may, therefore, be accounted for, 
in ſome meaſure, by general cauſes and principles. I 
grant, that a man, who ſhould inquire, why ſuch a parti- 
cular poet, as HoMER, for inſtance, exiſted, at ſuch a 
place, in ſuch a time, would throw himſelf headlong in- 
to chimzra, and could never treat of ſuch a ſubject, 

without a multitude of falſe ſubtilties and refinements. 
He might as well pretend to give a reaſon, why ſuch par- 
ticular generals, as FABIUs and Sci Io, lived in Rome 
at ſuch a time, and why Fapius came into the world 
before Scirio. For ſuch incidents as thoſe, no other 
reaſon can be given but that of Horace. 


* Eft Deus in nobis; agitante caleſcimus illo 2 
Impetus hie, ſacræ ſemina mentis habet. Ovꝛp. Faſt. Lib. I. 
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Scit genius, natale comes, qui temperat aſtrum, 
Nature Deus humane, mortalis in unum — 
— Duodque caput, vultu mutabilis, albus & ater. 


* 
. 


But I am perſuaded, that in many caſes very good rea- 


ſons might be given, why ſuch a nation is more polite 
and learned, at a particular time, than any of its neigh- 
bours. At leaſt, this is ſo curious a ſubjeR, that it were 
a pity to abandon it intirely, before we have found, whe- 
ther it be ſuſceptible of reaſoning, and can be reduced to 
any general principles. I ſhall therefore proceed to de- 
liver a few obſervations on this ſubject, which I ſubmit, 
with intire deference, to the cenſure and examination of 


the learned. 

My firſt obſervation is, That it is impoſſible for the arts 
and ſciences to ariſe, at firſt, among any people, unleſs that 
people enjoy the bleſſing of a free government. 

In the firſt ages of the world, when men are as yet 
barbarous and ignorant, they ſeek no farther ſecurity 
againſt mutual violence and injuftice, than the choice of 
ſome rulers, few or many, in whom they place an im- 
plicite confidence, without providing any ſecurity, by 
laws or political inſtitutions, againſt the violence and in- 
juſtice of theſe rulers. If the authority be centered in 
a ſingle perſon, and if the people either by conqueſt, or 
by the ordinary courſe of propagation, increaſe to a great 
multitude, the monarch, finding it impoſſible, in his 
own perſon, to execute every office of ſovereignty, in 
every place, muſt delegate his authority to inferior ma- 
giſtrates, who preſerve peace and order in their particu- 
lar diſtricts, As experience and education have not yet 
refined the judgments of men to any conſiderable de- 
gree, the prince, who is himſelf unreſtrained, never 
dreams of reſtraining his miniſters, but delegates his 


full authority to every one, whom he ſets over any por- 
_ tion 
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tion of the people. All general laws are attended with 
inconveniencies, when applied to particular caſes; and it 
requires great penetration and experience, both to per- 


ceive that theſe inconveniencies are fewer than what re⸗ 


ſult from full diſcretionary powers in every magiſtrate; 


aud alſo, to diſcern what general laws are, upon the 
whale, attended with feweſt inconveniencies. This is a 
matter of ſo great difficulty, that men may have made 


ſame advances, even in the ſublime arts of poetry and elo- 


quence, where a rapidity of genius and imagination aſſiſts 
their progreſs, before they have arrived at any great refine- 
ment in their municipal laws, where frequent trials, and 
diligent obſervation, can alone direct their improvements, 
It is not, therefore, to be ſuppoſed, that a barbarous mo- 
narch, unreſtrained and uninſtructed, will ever become 
a legiſlator, or think of reſtraining his Baſbaus in every 
province, or even his Cadis in every village. We are 
told, that the late Czar, tho' actuated with a noble ge- 
nius, and ſmit with the love and admiration of Evro- 
EAN arts; yet profeſſed an eſtoem for the TuxK1sH 
policy in this particular, and approved of ſuch fummary 
deciſions of cauſes, as are practiſed in that barbarous mo- 
narchy, where the judges are not reſtrained by any me- 
thods, forms, or laws. He did not perceive, how con- 
trary ſuch a practice would have been to all his other en- 
deavours for refining his people. Arbitrary power, in all 


Caſes, is ſomewhat oppreſſive and debaſing ; but tis alto- 7 
gether ruinous and intolerable, when contracted into a 


ſmall compaſs; and becomes ſtill worſe, when the perſon, 
who poſſeſſes it, knows that the time of his authority is 
limited and uncertain, Habet ſuljectos tanguam ſuos; wiles, 


ut alienas *, He governs the ſubjects with full authority, 


as if they were his own; and with negligence or tyran- 
ny, as belonging to, another, A people governed after 


. Taciy, HiR. lib. 2. 
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fuch a manner are flaves in the full and proper ſenſe of 
the word ; and *tis impoffible they can ever aſpire to any 
refinements of taſte of reaſon, They dare not ſo much 
as pretend to enjoy the neceſſaries of life in plenty or 
ſecurity. 

To expect, therefore, that the arts and ſciences ſhould 
take their firſt riſe in a monarchy, is to expect a contra- 
diction. Before theſe reſinements have taken place, the 
monarch is ignorant and uninſtructed; and not having 
knowledge ſufficient to make him ſenſible of the neceſ- 
ſity of balancing his government upon general laws, he 
delegates his full powers to all inferior magiſtrates. This 
barbarous policy debaſes the people, and for ever pre- 
vents all improvement. Were it poſſible, that, before 
ſcience was known in the world, a monarch could poſ- 
ſeſs ſo much wiſdom as to become a legiſlator, and go- 
vern his people by law, not by the arbitrary will of their 
fellow ſubjects, it might be poſſible for that ſpecies of 
government to be the firſt nurſery of arts and ſciences, 
But in that ſuppoſition there ſeems to be a manifeſt con- 
tradition. 

It may happen, that a republic, in its infant ſtate, may 
be ſupported by as few laws as a barbarous monarchy, 
and may entruſt as unlimited an authority to its magi- 
ſtrates or judges. But, beſides that the frequent elections 
of theſe magiſtrates by the people, are a conſiderable 
check upon their authority ; *tis impoſſible, but, in time, 
the neceſſity of reſtraining the magiſtrates, in order to 
preſerve liberty, muſt at laſt appear, and give rife to ge- 
neral laws and ſtatutes. The Roman Conſuls, for ſome 
time, decided all cauſes, without being confined by any 
poſitive ſtatutes, till the people, bearing this yoke with 
impatience, created the decemvirs, who promulgated the 
twelve tables; a body of laws, which, tho', perhaps, they 
were not equal in bulk to one ENGLISH act of parlia- 
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ment, were almoſt the only written rules which regulated 
property and puniſhment,. for ſome ages, in that famous 
republic. They were, however, ſufficient, together with 
the forms of a free government, to ſecure the lives and 
properties of the citizens; to exempt one man from the 
dominion of another; and to protect every one againſt 
the violence or tyranny of his fellow citizens. In ſuch a 
ſituation the ſciences may raiſe their heads and flouriſh : 
But never can have being amidſt ſuch a ſcene of oppreſ- 
ſion and ſlavery, as always reſults from barbarous mo- 
narchies, where the people alone are reſtrained by the 
authority of the magiſtrates, and the magiſtrates are not 
reſtrained by any law or ſtatute. An unlimited deſpo- 
tiſm of this nature, while it exiſts, effectually puts a ſtop 
to all improvements, and keeps men from attaining that 
knowledge, which is requiſite to inſtruct them in the ad- 
vantages ariſing from a better police, and more moderate 
authority. 

Here then are the advantages of republics. Tho' a re- 
public ſhould be barbarous, it neceſſarily, by an infallible 
operation, gives riſe to Law, even before mankind have 
made any conſiderable advances in the other ſciences. From 
law alle ſecurity : From ſecurity curioſity: And from 
curioſity knowledge. The latter ſteps of this progreſs 
may be more accidental ; but the former are altogether 
neceſſary. A republic without laws can never have any 
duration. On the contrary, in a monarchical govern- 
ment, law ariſes not neceſſarily from the forms of go- 
vernment. Monarchy, when abſolute, contains even 
ſomething repugnant to law. Great wiſdom and re- 
flexion can alone reconcile them. But ſuch a degree of 
wiſdom can never be expected, before the greater refine- 
ments and improvements of human reaſon. Theſe re- 
finements require curioſity, ſecurity, and law. The ff 
growth, therefore, of the arts and ſciences can never be 
expected i in deſpotic governments. 

* 9 Ac:ording 
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According to the neceſſary progreſs of things, law 
muſt precede ſcience. In republics law may precede 
: ſcience, and may ariſe from the very nature of the go- 
vernment. In monarchies it ariſes not from the nature 
of the government, and cannot precede ſcience. An ab- 
ſolute prince, who is barbarous, renders all his miniſters 
and magiſtrates as abſolute as himſelf: And there needs 
no more to prevent, for ever, all induſtry, e and 
ſcience. 


There are other cauſes which diſcourage the riſe of the 
refined arts in deſpotic governments; though I take the 
want of laws, and the delegation of full powers to every 
petty magiſtrate, to be the principal. Eloquence cer- 
tainly ariſes more naturally in popular governments: 
Emulation too in every accompliſhment, muſt there be 
more animated and enlivened : And genius and capa- 
City have a fuller ſcope and career. All theſe cauſes ren- 
der free governments the only proper nurſery for the arts 
and ſciences. 


The next obſervation which I ſhall make on this head, 
is, That nothing is more favourable to the riſe of politeneſs 
and learning, than a number of neighbouring and independent 


ſtates connected together by commerce and policy, The emu- 


lation, which naturally ariſes among thoſe neighbouring 
ſtates, is an obvious ſource of improvement : But what 
I would chiefly inſiſt on is the ſtop, which ſuch limited 
territories give both to pcwer and to authority. 


Extended governments, where a ſingle perſon has great 
influence, ſoon become deſpotic ; but ſmall ones change 
naturally into commonwealths. A large government is 
accuſtomed by degrees to tyranny ; becauſe each act of 
violence is at firſt pz:f1m2d upon a part, which, being 
diſtant from the majority, is not taken notice of, nor 
excites any violent ferment. Beſides, a large govern- 
ment, though the whole be diſcontented, may, by a 
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little art, be kept in obedience ; while each part, .igno- 
rant of the reſolutions of the reſt, is afraid to begin any 
commotion or infurrection. Not to mention, that there 
is a ſuperſtitious reverence for princes, which mankind 
naturally fall into when they do not often ſee the ſove- 
reign, and when many of them become not acquainted 
with him fo as to perceive his weakneſſes. And as large 
Kates can afford a great expence, in order to ſupport the 
pomp of majeſty ; this is a kind of faſcination on man- 
kind, and naturally contributes to the enſlaving them. 


In a ſmall government, any act of oppreſſion is imme- 
diately known through the whole: The murmurs and 
diſcontents, proceeding from it, are eaſily communicated : 
And the indignation riſes the higher, that the ſubjects are 
not apt to apprehend in ſuch ſtates, that the diſtance is 
very wide between themſelves and their ſovereign. ** No 
„ man,” faid the Prince px ConDE, © is a hero to his 
« Valet de Chambre. Tis certain, that admiration and 
acquaintance are altogether incompatible towards any 
mortal creature. Sleep and love convineed even ALEX- 
ANDER himſelf that he was not a God: But I ſuppoſe 
that fuch as attended him daily could eaſily, from the 
numberleſs weakneſſes to which he was ſubject, have gi- 
ven him many other Kill more Ie proofs of his 


humanity. 

But the divifions into fall fates are favourable to 
learning, by ſtopping the progreſs of authority as well as 
that of power. Reputation is often as great a faſcination 
upon power as ſoyereignty, and is equally deſtructive to 
the freedom of thought and examination, But where a 
number of neighbouring ſtates have a great intercourſe of 
arts and commerce, their mutual jealouſy keeps them 
from recewing too lightly the law from each other, in 
matters of taſte and of reaſoning, and makes them exa- 
mine every work of art with the greateſt care and accu- 
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racy. The contagion of popular opinions ſpreads not 
ſo eaſily from one place to another. It readily receives a 
check in ſome ftate or other, where it concurs not with 
the prevailing prejudices. And nothing but nature and 
reaſon, or at leaſt, what bears them a ftrong reſemblance, 
can force its way through all obſtacles, and unite the moſt 
rival nations into an eſteem and admiration of it. 


GREECE was a cluſter of little principalities, which ſoon 
became republics; and being united both by their near 
neighbourhood, and dy the ties of the ſame language and 
intereſt, they entered into the cloſeſt intercourſe of com- 
merce and learning. There concurred a happy climate, 
a ſoil not unfertile, and a moſt harmonious and compre- 
henſive language; ſo that every circumſtance among that 
people ſeemed to favour the riſe of the arts and ſciences. 
Each city produced its ſeveral artiſts and philoſophers, 
who refuſed to yield the preference to thoſe of the neigh- 
bouring republics : Their contentions and debates ſhar- 
pened the wits of men: A variety of objects was pre- 
ſented to the judgment, while each challenged the prefe- 
rence to the reſt: And the ſciences, not being dwarfed 
by the reſtraint of authority, were enabled to make ſuch 
conſiderable ſhoots, as are, even at this time, the objects 
of our admiration. After the ROMAN chri/tian, or catho- 
lic church had ſpread itſelf over the civilized world, and 
had engroſſed all the learning of the times; being really 
one large ſtate within itſelf, and united under one head ; 
this variety of ſes immediately diſappeared, and the Pz- 
RIPATETIC philoſophy was alone admitted into all the 
{chools, to the utter depravation of every kind of learn- 
ing. But mankind, having at length thrown off this 
yoke, affairs are now turned nearly to the ſame ſituation 
as before, and EUROPE is at preſent a copy at large, of 
what GREECE was formerly a pattern in miniature, We 
have ſeen the adyantage of this ſituation in ſeveral inſtan- 
K 3 ces. 
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ces. What checked the progreſs of the CAR TES1fHͤAN 
© philoſophy, to which the FRENCH nation ſhewed ſuch a 
ſtrong propenſity towards the end of the laft century, but 
the oppoſition made to it by the other nations of EuroPe, 
who ſoon diſcovered the weak ſides of that philoſophy ? 
The ſevereſt ſcrutiny, which NEwToN's theory has un- 
dergone, proceeded not from his countrymen, but from 
foreigners; and if it can overcome the obſtacles which 
it meets with at preſent in all parts of Euros, it will 
probably go down triumphant to the lateſt poſterity. The 
ENGLISH are become ſenſible of the ſcandalous licen- 
tiouſneſs of their ſtage, from the example of the FRENCH 
decency and morals. The FRENCH are convinced, that 
their theatre has become ſomewhat effeminate, by too 
much love and gallantry; and begin to approve of the 
more maſculine taſte of ſome neighbouring nations. 


In Carina there ſeems to be a pretty conſiderable ſtock 
of politeneſs and ſcience, which, in the courſe of ſo ma- 
ny centuries, might naturally be expected to ripen into 
ſomething more perfect and finiſhed, than what has yet 
ariſen from them. But CHINA is one vaſt empire, ſpeak- 
ing one language, governed by one law, and ſympathizing 
in the ſame manners. - The authority of any teacher, 
ſuch as Conyvuc1vs, was propagated eaſily from one cor- 
ner of the empire to another. None had courage to re- 
fiſt the torrent of popular opinion. And poſterity were not 
bold enough to diſpute what had been univerſally received 
by their anceſtors. This ſeems to be one natural reaſon, 
why the ſciences have made fo flow a progreſs in that 
mighty empire *, 1 


If it be aſked how we can reconcile to the foregoing principles the hap- 
pineſs, riches, and good police of the Cy1nzsz, who have always been go- 
verned by a ſole monarch, and can ſcarce form an idea of a free government; 
] would anſwer, that tho' the CIxESI government be a pure monarchy, it 
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If we conſider the face of the globe, Europe, of all 
the four parts of the world, is the moſt broken by ſeas, 
rivers, and mountains; and GREECE of all countries of 
EvroPE. Hence theſe regions were naturally divided 
into ſeveral diſtin governments. And hence the ſciences 
aroſe in GREECE; and Euxorr has been hitherto the 


moſt conſtant habitation of them. 


I have ſometimes been inclined to think, that inter- 
ruptions in the periods of learning, were they not attend- 
ed with ſuch a deſtruction of ancient books, and the re- 
cords of hiſtory, would be rather favourable to the arts 
and ſciences, by breaking the progreſs of authority, and 
dethroning the tyrannical uſurpers over human reaſon. 
In this particular, they have the ſame influence, as in- 
terruptions in political governments and ſocieties, Con- 
ſider the blind ſubmiſſion of the ancient philoſophers to 
the ſeveral maſters in each ſchool, and you will be con- 
vinced, that no good could ever be expected from an 


hundred centuries of ſuch a ſervile philoſophy. Even 
the EcLECTICs, who aroſe about the age of AuGusTvs, 


notwithſtanding their profeſſing to chuſe freely what\plea- 
ſed them from every different ſect, were yet, in the chain, 


is not, properly ſpeaking, abſolute. This proceeds from a peculiarity of the ſi- 
tuation of that country: They have no neighbours, except the Tar T ARMS, 
from whom they were, in ſome meaſure ſecured, at leaſt ſeemed to be ſecured, 
by their famous wall, and by the great ſuperiority of their numbers, By this 
means, military diſcipline has always been much negleed amongſt them; and 
their ſtanding forces are mere militia, of the worſt kind; and unfit to ſuppreſs 
any general inſurrection in countries ſo extremely populous. The ſword, 
therefore, may properly be ſaid to be always in the hands of the people, which 
is a ſufficient reſtraint upon the monarch, and obliges him to lay his mandarins 
or governors of provinces under the reſtraint of general laws, in order to pre- 
vent thoſe rebellions, which we learn from hiſtory to have been ſo frequent and 
dangerous in that government. Perhaps, a pure monarchy of this kind, were 
it fitted for a defence againſt foreign enemies, would be the beſt of all govern» 
ments, as having both the tranquillity attending kingly power, and the mo- 
dergtion and liberty of popular afſemblies. 
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as laviſh and dependent as any of their brethren ; fince 
they. ſought for truth, not in nature, but in the ſeveral 
ſchools ; where they ſuppoſed ſhe muſt neceffarily be 
found, though not united in a body, yet diſperſed in parts. 
Upon the revival of learning, thoſe ſocts of Sroics and 
FPicUREANs, PLATONISTS, and PYTHAGOREANS, 
could never regain any credit or authority ; and, at the 
ſame time, by the example of their fall, kept men from 
ſubmitting, with ſuch blind deference, to thoſe new 
ſets, which have attempted to gain an aſcendant over 
them. 


The third obſervation, which I ſhall form on this head, 
of the riſe and progreſs of the arts and ſciences, is, That 
though the only proper Nurſery of theſe noble plants be a 

ee government ; yet they may be tranſplanted into any go- 
vernment; and that. a republic is maſi favourable to the 
growth of the ſciences, and a civilized monarchy to that of 
the polite arts. 


To balance a large ſtate or ſociety, wheiker monarchi- 
cal or republican, on general laws, is a work of ſo great 
difficulty, that no human genius, however comprehen- 
five, is able, by the mere dint of reaſon and reflection, 
to effect it. The judgments of many muſt unite in this 
work: Experience muſt guide their labour: Time muſt 
bring it to perfection: And the feeling of inconveniencies 
muſt correct the miſtakes, which they inevitably fall into, 
in. their firſt trials and experiments. Hence the impoſſi- 
bility appears, that this undertaking ſnould be begun and 
carried on in any monarchy ; ſince ſuch a form of go- 
vernment, ere civilized, knows no other ſecret than po- 
licy, than that of entruſting unlimited powers in every 
governor or magiſtrate, and ſubdividing the people into 
ſo many clafſes and orders of ſlavery. From ſuch a ſitua- 
tion, no improvement can ever be expected in the ſciences, 
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in the liberal arts, in laws, and ſcarce in the manual arts 
and manufaQuures. The ſame barbariſm and ignorance, 
with which the government commences, is propagated to 
all poſterity, and can never come to a period by the ef- 
forts or ingenuity of ſuch unhappy. ſlaves. 


But tho? law, the ſource of all ſecurity and happineſs, 
ariſes late in any government, and is the ſlow product 
of order and of liberty, it is not preſerved with the ſame 
difficulty, with which ir is produced; but when it has 
once taken root, is a hardy plant, which will ſcarce ever 
periſh thro” the ill culture of men, or the rigour of the 
ſeaſons. The- arts of luxury, and much more the liberal 
arts, which depend on a refined taſte or ſentiment, are 
eaſily Joſt ; becauſe they are always reliſhed by a few on- 
ly, whoſe leiſure, fortune, and genius fit them for ſuch 
amuſements. But what is profitable to every mortal, 
and in common life, when once diſcovered, can ſcarce 
ever periſh, but by the total ſubverſion of ſociety, and 
by. ſuch furious inundations of barbarous invaders, as ob- 
literate all memory. of former arts and civility, Imita- 
tion alſo is apt to tranſport theſe coarſer and more uſe- 
ful arts from one climate to another, and make them 
precede the refined arts in their progreſs; though perhaps 
they ſprang after them in their firſt riſe and propagation. 
From theſe cauſes proceed civilized monarchies, where 
the arts of government, firſt invented in free ſtates, are 
preſerved to the mutual advantage and ſecurity of ſove- 
reign and ſubject. | 


However perfect, therefore, the monarchical form may 
appear to ſome politicians, it owes all its perfection to 
the republican ; nor is it poſſible, that a pure deſpotiſm, 
eſtabliſhed among a barbarous people, can ever, by its na- 
tive force and energy, refine and poliſh itſelf. It muſt 
borrow its laws, and methods, and inſtitutions, and con- 

| ſequently 
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ſequently its ſtability and order, from free governments. 
Theſe advantages are the ſole growth of republics. The 
extenſive deſpotiſm of a barbarous monarchy, by enter- 
ing into the detail of the government, as well as into the 
principal points of adminiſtration, for ever prevents all 
ſuch improvements. . 


In a civilized monarchy, the prince alone is unre- 
ſtrained in the exerciſe of his authority, and poſſeſſes 
alone a power, which is not bounded by any thing but 
cuſtom, example, and the ſenſe of his own intereſt: "Eve- 
ry miniſter or magiſtrate, however eminent, muſt ſub- 
mit to the general laws, which govern the whole ſo- 
ciety, and muſt exert the authority delegated to him af- 
ter the manner, which is preſcribed, The people depend 
on none but their ſovereign, for the ſecurity of their 
property. He is ſo far removed from them, and is fo 
much exempt from private jealouſies or intereſts, that 
this dependence is not felt. And thus a ſpecies of go- 
vernment ariſes, to which, in a high political rant, we 
may give the name of Tyranny, but which, by a juſt and 
prudent adminiſtration, may afford tolerable ſecurity to 
the people, and may anſwer moſt of the ends of political 
ſaciety. 

But tho? in a civilized monarchy, as well as in a repu- 
blic, the people have ſecurity for the enjoyment of their 
property; yet in both theſe forms of government, thoſe 
who poſſeſs the ſupreme authority have the diſpoſal of 
many honours and advantages, which excite the ambition 
and avarice of mankind. The only difference is, that in 
a republic, the candidates for offices muſt look down- 
wards, to gain the ſuffrages of the people ; in a monarchy, 
they muſt turn their attention upwards, to court the good 
graces and favour of the great. To be ſucceſsful in the 
n. tis neceſſary for a man to make himſelf 
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uſeful, by his induſtry, capacity, or knowledge: To be 
proſperous in the latter way, tis requiſite for him to ren- 
der himſelf agreeable, by his wit, complaiſance, or civility. 
A ſtrong genius ſucceeds beſt in republics : A refined 
taſte in monarchies. And conſequently the ſciences are 
the more natural growth of the one, and the polite arts 
of the other. 


Not to mention, that monarchies, receiving their chief 
ſtability from a ſuperſtitious reverence to prieſts and prin- 


ces, have almoſt always abridged the liberty of reaſon- 
ing, with regard to religion and politics, and conſe- 
quently metaphyſics and morals. All theſe form the moſt 
conſiderable branches of ſcience. Mathematics and na- 
tural philoſophy, which only remain, are not half fo va- 
luable. 


There is a very great connection among all the arts, 
which contribute to pleaſure ; and the fame delicacy of 
taſte, which enables us to make improvements in one, 
will not allow the others to remain altogether rude and 
barbarous, Amongſt all the arts of converſation, no one 
pleaſes more than mutual deference or civility, which 
leads us to reſign our own inclinations to thoſe of our 
companion, and to curb and conceal that preſumption 
and arrogance, ſo natural to the human mind. A good- 
natured man, who is well educated, practiſes this civility 
to every mortal without premeditation or intereſt, But, 
in order to render that valuable quality general among 
any people, it ſeems neceſſary to affiſt the natural diſpo- 
ſition by ſome general motive. Where power riſes up- 
wards from the people to the great, as in all republics, 
ſuch refinements of civility are apt to be little practiſed, 
ſince the whole ſtate are, by that means, brought near to 
a level, and every member of it is rendered, in a great 


meaſure, independent of another. The people have the 


adyantage, by the authority of their ſuffrages : The 
great, 


a 8 8 4 1 m. 


great, by the ſuperiority of their ſtation. But in a. eivĩ- 

Iized monarchy, there is a long train of dependence from 
the prince to the peaſant, which is not great enough to 
render property precarious, or depreſs the minds of the 
people; but is ſufficient to beget in every one an inclina- 
tion to pleaſe his ſuperiors, and to form himſelf upon 
thoſe models, which are moſt acceptable to people of con- 
dition and education. Politeneſs of manners, therefore, 
_ ariſes moſt naturally in monarchies and courts ; and where 
that flouriſhes, none of the liberal arts will be altogether 
neglected or deſpiſed. 


The republics in EuxorE are at preſent noted for 
want of politeneſs. The good manners of a Sw 18s civilized 
in HOLLAND “*, is an expreſſion for ruſticity among the 
FRENCH. The EncLisH, in ſome degree, fall under 
the ſame cenſure, notwithſtanding their learning and ge- 
nius. And if the VENET1ANs be an exception to the 
rule, they owe it, perhaps, to their communication with 
the other ITALIANs, moſt of whoſe governments beget 
a dependence more than ſufficient for civilizing their 
manners. 

'Tis difficult to pronounce any judgment concerning 
the refinements of the ancient republics in this particu- 
lar: But I am apt to ſuſpect, that the arts of converſa- 
tion were not brought ſo near to perfection among them 
as the arts of writing and compoſition, The ſcurrility 
of the ancient orators, in many inſtances, is quite ſhock- 
ing, and exceeds all belief. Vanity too is often not a 
little: offenſive in authors of that age t; as well as the 


| common 
* C'eſt la politeſſe d' un Suiſſe 
En Hor LAND civiliſé. RousszAu. 


4 *Tis needleſs to cite Ciczro or Prix on this head: They are too 
much noted : But one is a little ſurpriſed to find Ax x TAN, a. very grave, judi- 
cious writer, interrupt the thread of his narration all of a ſudden, to tell his 

readers 
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licentiouſneſs and immodeſty of their ſtile, Qui- 

cunqus ade, ade cus, adulter, ganco, manu, ventre, pene, bona 
laceraverat, ſays SALLUST in one of the graveſt 

and moſt moral paſſages of his hiſtory. Nam fuit ante 
Helenam Cunnus teterrima belli Cauſa, is an expreſſion-of 
HoRACE, in tracing the origin of moral good and evil. 
Ovip and LucrET1vus * are almoſt as licentious in their 
ſtile as my Lord ROCHESTER ; tho the former were fine 
gentlemen and delicate writers, and the latter, from the 
eorruptions of that court, in which he lived, ſeems to 
to have thrown off all regard to ſhame and decency. 
JuvenaL inculcates modeſty with great zeal ; but ſets 
a very bad example of it, if we conſider the impudence 


of his expreſſions, 


I ſhall alſo be ſo bold, as to affirm, That among the 
ancients, there was not much delicacy of breeding, or 
that polite deference and reſpect, which civility obliges 
us either to expreſs or counterfeit towards the perſons: 
with whom we converſe, CIcERO was certainly one 
of the politeſt gentlemen of his age; and yet I muſt 
confeſs I have frequently been ſhocked with the poor fi- 
gure under which he repreſents his friend ATT1cus, in 
thoſe dialogues, where he himſelf is introduced as a 
ſpeaker. That learned and virtuous Roman, whoſe 
dignity, tho' he was only a private gentleman, was in- 
ferior to that of no one in Roms, is there ſhewn in rather 
a more pitiful light than PHILALETHES's friend in our 
modern dialogues. He is a humble admirer of the orator, 


readers that he himſelf is as eminent among the Ga ERES for Ie as 
ALEXANDER was for arms. Lib, 1, 


® This poet (See lib, 4. 1165) —— a very extraordinary cure for 
love, and what one expects not to meet with in ſo elegant and philoſophical 
a poem. It ſeems to have been the original of ſome of Dr. SwWIr T's 
beautiful and cleanly images, The elegant CaTuLLvs and PRAes fall 
under the ſame cenlure. 2 


pays 
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pays him frequent compliments, and receives his inſtrue- 
tions, with all the deference a ſcholar owes tò his maſter *; 
Even CarTo is treated in ſomewhat a cavalier manner in the 
. dialogues de finibus. And 'tis remarkable, that Cicero, 
being a great ſceptic in matters of religion, and unwilling 
to determine any thing on that head among the different 
ſes of philoſophy, introduces his friends diſputing con- 
cerning the being and nature of the gods, while he is 
only a hearer; becauſe, forſooth, it would have been an 
impropriety for ſo great a genius as himſelf, had he ſpoke, 
not to have ſaid ſomething deciſive on the ſubject, and 
have carried every thing before him, as he always does 
on other occaſions. There is alſo a ſpirit of dialogue 
\ obſerved in the eloquent books de Oratore, and a toler- 
able equality maintained among the ſpeakers : But then 
theſe ſpeakers are the great men of the age preceding 
the author, and he recounts the conference as only from 
hearſay. | | 

One of the moſt particular details of a real dialogue, 
which we meet with in antiquity is related by PoLy- 
Brus , when PHIL1P, king of MactDon, a prince of 
wit and parts, met with TiTus FLAufxixus, one of 
the politeſt of the Romans as we learn from PLu- 
TACRH r, accompanied with ambaſſadors from almoſt 
all the GREEK cities. The AToLtan ambaſſador very 
abruptly tells the king, that he talked like a fool or a 
madman (Ange) That's evident, ſays his majeſty, even to 
a blind man; which was a raillery on the blindneſs of his 
excellency. Yet all this paſt not the uſual bounds: For 
the conference was not diſturbed; and FLamininus 


* ATT, Non mihi videtur ad beate vivendum ſatis eſſe virtutem. Mar, 
At hercule BA u ro meo videtur ; cujus ego judicium, pace tua dixerim, longe 
antepono tuo. Tus c. Quz, lib, 5, 

T Lib, 17. | ; * 
1 In vita FAM IN. 
Was 
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was very well diverted with theſe ſtrokes of humour, 
At the end, when PHIL1P craved a little time to conſult 
with his friends, of whom he had none preſent, the Ro- 
MAN general, being deſirous alſo to ſhew his wit, as the 
hiſtorian ſays, tells him, that perhaps the reaſon, why he had 
none of his friends with him, was becauſe he had murdered 
them all; which was actually the caſe, This unprovoked 
piece of ruſticity is not condemned by the hiſtorian, 
cauſed no farther reſentment in PriL1e, than to excite 
a SARDONIAN ſmile, or what we call a grin, and hin- 
dered him not from renewing the conference next day. 
PLUTARCH “ too mentions this raillery amongſt the 
witty and agreeable ſayings of FLamininus. 


"Tis but an indifferent compliment, which Hor ACE 
pays to his friend GRosPHvUs, in the ode addreſſed to 
him. No one, ſay he, is happy in every reſpefl. And J 
may perhaps enjoy ſeme advantages, which you are deprived 
of. You poſſeſs great riches : Your bellowing herds cover the 
SICILIAN Plains: Your chariot is drawn by the fineſt hor- 
ſes : And you are arrayed in the richet purple. But the in- 
' dulgent fates, with à ſmall inheritance, have given ME a 
fine genius, and have endowed me with a contempt for the 
malignant judgments of the vulgar f. PazDpRus fays to 


In vita FLamin, 


+ ———- Nihil eſt ab otgni 
Parte beatum. 
Abſtulit clarum cita mors ACHILLEM, 
Longa TiTxoNumM minuit ſeneQus, 
Et mihi forſan, tibi quod negarit, 
Porrige t hora. 
Te greges centum, Siculæque circum 
Mugiunt vaccæ: tibi tollit, hinni- 
Tum apta quadrigis equa: te bis Afro 
Murice tinctæ 
Veſtiunt lanæ: mihi parva rura, & 
Spiritum Graiæ tenuem Camenz 
Parea non mendax dedit & malignum 
Spernere vulzus. Lib. a. Ode 16. 
his 
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his patron, EuTYCHUs, F you intend fo read my works, 1 
Hall be pleaſed : F not, I. ſhall, at leaſt, have the advantage 
of pleaſing poſterity *. I am apt to think that a modern 
poet would not have been guilty of ſuch an impropriety 
as that which may be obſerved in VirGi1L's addreſs to 
AvGvusTvus, when, after a great deal of extravagant flat- 
tery, and after having deified the emperor, according to 
the cuſtom of thoſe times, he, at laſt, places this god on 
the ſame level with himſelf, By your grucious not, ſays 
he, render my undertaking proſperous ; and taking pity, to- 
gether with me, of the Swains ignorant of huſbandry, befiow 
your favourable influence on this work f. Had men, in that 
age, been accuſtomed to obſerve ſuch niceties, a writer 


®* Quem ſi leges, letaborz fin autum minus, 
Habebunt certe quo ſe oblectent poſteri. 


+ Tgnaroſque viz mecum miſeratus agreſtes 
Ingredere, & votis jam nune aſſueſce vocari. 


One would not ſay to a prince or great man, * When you and I were in 
c ſuch a place, we ſaw fuch a thing happen,” But, When you were in 
« ſuch a place, I attended you: And ſuch a thing happened,” 


Here I cannot forbear mentioning a piece of delicacy obſerved in Fu Ax ex, 
which ſeems to me exceſſive and ridiculous. You muſt not ſay, © That is 
« a very fine dog, Madam.” But, Madam, that is a very fine dog.” 
They think it indecent that thoſe words, dog and madam, ſhould be coupled 
together in the ſentence ; though they have no reference to each other in the 
ſenſe, 


After all, I acknowledge, that this reaſoning from fingle paſſages of an- 
cient authors may ſeem fallacious; and that the foregoing arguments cannot 
have great force, but with thoſe who are well acquainted with theſe writers, 
and know the truth of the general poſition, For inſtance, . what abſurdity 
would it be to aſſert, that VI RXOII underſtood not the force of the terms he 
employs, and could not chuſe his epithets with propriety ? Becauſe in the 
following lines, addreſſed alſo to AuGusTvs, he has failed in that particu- 
lar, and bas aſcribed to the Ix DI ANS a quality, which ſeems, in a manner, 
to turn his hero into ridicule. 


—— Et te maxime CASA, 
Qui nune extremis As 1 jam victor in oris . 
Inve.iem avertis Rox ANIS arcibus Indum. Georg. Lib, 2. 


ſo 
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ſo delicate as Vineiz would certainly have given a dif. 
ferent turn to this ſentence. The court of AuGusTus, 
however polite, had not yet, it ſeems, worn off the man- 
ners of the republic. 


Cardinal WoLsey apologized for his famous piece of 
inſolence, in ſaying, Eco ET Rex Mxus, I and my 
king, by obſerving, that this expreſſion was exactly con- 
formable to the Latin idiom, and that a Roman always 
named himſelf before the perſon to whom, or of whom 
he ſpake, Yet this ſeems to have been an inſtance of 
want of civility amohg that people. The ancients made 
it a rule, That the perſon of the greateſt dignity ſhould 
be mentioned firſt in the diſcourſe : inſomuch, that we 
find, the ſpring of a quarrel and jealouſy between the 
Romans and EToLIANs, to have been a poet's nam- 
ing the EroLIANs before the Romans, in celebrat- 
ing a victory gained by their united arms over the Ma- 
CEDONIANS ®, Thus Livia diſguſted Tipzr1us by 
placing her own name before his in an inſcription +. 


No advantages in this world are pure and unmixed. 
In like manner, as modern politeneſs, which is naturally 
ſo ornamental, runs often into affectation and foppery and 
diſguiſe and inſincerity; ſo the ancient ſimplicity, which 
is naturally ſo amiable and affecting, often degenerates 
into ruſticity and abuſe, ſcurrility and obſcenity. 


I the ſuperiority in politeneſs ſhould be allowed to 
modern times, the modern nations of gallantry and Ho- 
nour, the natural produce of courts and monarchies, will 
probably be aſſigned as the cauſes of this refinement. 
No one denies theſe inventions to be modern : But 


* PLuT, in vita FAN INI. 

+ Tae. Ann, lib, 3. cap. 64. 

1 In the Se,. Tormantor of TxxzNCE, Ciintas, alk he comes te 
town, inſtead of waiting on bis miſtreſs, ſends for her to come to him, 
Vor. I. L ſoms 


| L' orſa con I' orſo al boſco ficura erra, 
064 Con Lupo viye il Lupa ficura, 


= MF AY. By; 


ſome of the moſt zealous partizans of the ancients, have 
aſſerted them to be foppiſh and ridiculous, and a re- 
proach, rather than credit to the preſent age *. It may 
here be proper to examine this queſtion, with regard 
both to gallantry and honour. We ſhall begin with gal- 
lantry. 
Nature has implanted in all lin creatures an -- 
tion between the ſexes, which even in the fierceſt and moſt 
rapacious animals, is not merely confined to the ſatiſ- 
faction of the bodily appetite, but begets a friendſhip 
and mutual ſympathy, which runs thro' the whole te- 
nor of their lives. Nay, even in thoſe ſpecies, where 
nature limits the indulgence of this appetite to one ſea- 
ſon and to one object, and forms a kind of marriage or 
aſſociation between a ſingle male and female, there is 
yet a viſible complacency and benevolence, which ex- 
tends farther, and mutually ſoftens the affections of the 
Mes towards each other + How much more muſt this 
have place in man, where the confinement of the appe- 
tite is not natural; but either is derived accidentally from 
ſome ftrong charm of love, or ariſes from reflections on 
duty and convenience? Nothing, therefore, can proceed 
leſs from affectation than che paſſion of gallantry, *Tis 
natural in the higheſt degree. Art and education, in the 
moſt elegant courts, make no more alteration on it, than 
on all the other laudable paſſions, They only n the 


2 My Lord SHAFTESBURY, ſce his Moralifts, 


+ Totti gl altri animai, che ſono in terra, 
O che vivon quieti & ſtanno in pace; 


O fe vengon a riſſa, & ſi fan guerra, 
A la femina il maſchio non la face, 


Ne la Guivenca ha del Torel paura, N 
Atos ro, Canto . 
b mind 
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mind more towards it; they refine it; they poliſh it ; 
and give it a proper grace and expreſſion. 

But gallantry is as generbus as it is natural. To cor- 
rect ſuch groſs vices, as lead us to commit a real injury 
to others, is the part of morals, and the object of the 
moſt ordinary education. Where that is not attended to, 
in ſome degree, no human fociety can ſubſiſt. But in 
order to render converſation, and the intercourſe of minds 
mote eaſy and agreeable, Good-manners have been in- 
vented, and have carried the matter ſomewhat farther. 
Wherever nature has given the mind a propenſity to any 
vice, or to any paſſion diſagreeable to others, refined 
breeding has taught men to throw the biaſs on the oppo- 
ſite ſide, and to preſerve, in all their behaviour, the ap- 
pearance of ſentiments contrary to thoſe which they na- 
turally incline to. Thus, as we are commonly proud 
and felfiſh, and apt to aſſunſe the preference above others, 
a polite man learns to behave with deference towards 
thoſe with whom he converſes, and to yield the ſuperio- 
rity-to them in all the common incidents of ſociety, 
like manner, wherever a perſon's ſituation may natural- 
ly beget any diſagreeable ſuſpicion in him, tis the part 
of good- manners to prevent it, by a ſtudied diſplay of 
ſentiments, directly contrary to thoſe of which he is apt 
to be jealous. Thus, old men know their infirmities, 
and naturally dread contempt from the youth: Hence, 
well-educated youth, redouble the inftances of reſpect 
and deference to their elders, Strangers and foreigners 
are without protection: Hence, in all polite countries, 
they receive the higheſt civilities, and are intitled to the 
firſt placè in every company. A man is lord in his own 
family, and his gueſts are, in a manner, ſubje& to his 
authority : Hence, he is always the loweſt perſon in the 
company; attentive to the wants of every one; and giv- 
ing himſelf all the trouble, in order to pleaſe, Which may 

L 2 not 
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not betray too viſible an affectation, or impoſe too much 
conſtraint on his gueſts . Gallantry is nothing but an 
inſtance of the ſame generous and refined attention. As 
nature has given man the ſuperiority above woman, by en- 
dowing him with greater ſtrength both of mind and bo- 
dy; tis his part to alleviate that ſuperiority, as much as 
poſſible, by the, generoſity of his behaviour, and by a 
ſtudied deference and complaiſance for all her inclina- 
tions and opinions. Barbarous nations diſplay this ſupe- 
. riority, by reducing their females to the moſt abject 
ſlavery; by confining them, by beating them, by ſelling 
them, by killing them. But the male ſex, among a 
- polite people, diſcover their authority in a more gene- 
. rous, tho” not a leſs evident manner; by civility, by re- 
ſpect, by complaiſance, and, in a word, by gallantry, 
In good company, you need not aſk, Who is the maſter 
of the feaſt? The man who fits in the loweſt place, and 
who is always induftrious*in helping every one, is moſt 
certainly the perſon. We muſt either condemn all ſuch 
- inſtances of generoſity, .as foppiſh and affected, or admit 
of gallantry among the = The ancient Muscovirzs 
wedded their wives with a whip, inſtead of a wedding- 
ring. The ſame people, in their own houſes, took al- 
ways the precedency above foreigners, even + foreign 
ambaſſadors. Theſe two inſtances of their generoſity 
and politeneſs are much of a piece, 


Gallantry is not leſs conſiſtent with wiſdom and pru- 
dence, than with nature and generoſity; and when under 


* The frequent mention in ancient authors of that {II-bred cuſtom of the 

' maſter” of the family's eating better bread or drinking better wine at table, 

chan he afforded his gueſts, is but an indifferent mark of the civility of thoſe 

| ages, See JUVENAL, fat. 5, PLN, lib. 14. cap. 13. Alſo Prixit 

© Fpiſt. Lucian de mercede conduftis, Saturnalia, æc. There is ſcarce any part 
of EuRoys at preſent ſo uncivilized as to admit of ſuch a cuſtom, 


Þ+ See Relation of three Embaſſies, by the Earl of Ca TII E. 


proper 
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proper regulations, contributes more than any other in- 
vention, to the entertainment and improvement of the youth 
of both ſexes. In all vegetables, *tis obſervable, that the 
flower and the ſeed are always connected together; and 
in like manner, among every ſpecies of animals, nature 
has founded on the love between the ſexes their ſweeteſt 
and beſt enjoyment. But the ſatisfaction of the bodily 
appetite is not alone of great value; and even among 
brute creatures, we find, that their play and dalliance, 
and other expreſſions of fondneſs, form the greateſt part 
of the entertainment. In rational beings, we muſt cer- 
tainly admit the mind for a conſiderable ſhare. Were 
we to rob the feaſt of all its garniture of reaſon, diſcourſe, 
ſympathy, friendſhip, and gaiety, what remains would 
ſcarce be worth acceptance, in the judgment of the truly 
elegant and luxurious. | | 


What better ſchool for manners, than the company of 
virtuous women; where the mutual endeavour to pleaſe 
muſt inſenſibly poliſh the mind, there the example of the 
female ſoftneſs and modeſty muſt communicate itſelf to 
their admirers, and where the delicacy of that ſex puts 
every one on his guard, leſt he give offence by any breach 
of decency ? | 


I muſt confeſs, That my own particular choice rather 
leads me to preſer the company of a few ſelect compa- 
nions, with whom I can, calmly and peaceably, enjoy the 
feaſt of reaſon, and try the juſtneſs of every reflection, 
whether gay or ſerious, that may occur to me. But as 
ſuch a delightful ſociety is not every day to be met with, 
I muſt think, that mixt companies, without the fair-ſex, 
are the moſt inſipid entertainment in the world, and deſ- 
titute of gaiety and politeneſs, as much as of ſenſe and 
reaſon, Nothing can keep them from exceſſive dulneſs 
but hard drinking; a remedy worſe than the · diſeaſe. 


L 3 Among 
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Among the ancients, the character of the fair-ſex 
was conſidered as altogether domeſtic, nor were they 
regarded as part of the polite. world, or of good com- 
pany. This, perhaps, is the true reaſon why. the an- 
cients have not left us one. piece of pleaſantry, that is 
excellent, (unleſs one may except the banquet of Xx- 


 NOPHON, and the dialogues of Lucian) though many 


of their ſerious compoſitions are altogether inimitable, 
HorAact. condemns the coarſe railleries and cold jeſts 
of PLauTvs: But, tho' the moſt eaſy, agreeable, and 


| Judicious writer in the world, is his own talent for ri- 


dicule very ſtriking or refined? This, therefore, is one 
conſiderable improvement, which the polite arts have 
received from gallantry, and from courts, where it firſt 
aroſe. | 


| The point of honour, or duelling, is a modern inven- 
tion, as well as gallantry; and by ſome eſteemed equal- 


ly uſeful for the refining of manners: But how it has 


contributed to that effect, I am at a loſs to determine. 
Converſation, among the greateſt ruſtics, is not com- 


monly infeſted with ſuch rudeneſs as can give occafion 


to duels, even according to the moſt refined laws of this 
fantaſtic honour; and as to the other ſmall indecencies, 
which are the moſt offenſive, becauſe the moſt frequent, 


| they can never be cured by the practice of duelling. 


But theſe notions are not only leſs : They are alſo po- 
nicious, By ſeparating the man of honour from the man 
of virtue, the greateſt profligates have got ſomething to 
value themſelves upon, and have been able to keep them · 
ſelves in countenance, tho guilty of the moſt ſhameful 


and moſt dangerous vices, They are debauchees, ſpend- 


thrifts, and never pay a a farthing they owe: But they 
are men of honour ; and therefore are to be received as 


_ gentlemen in all companies. 


Thers 
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There are ſome of the parts of modern honour, which 
are the moſt eſſential parts of morality ; ſuch as fide- 
lity, the obſerving promiſes, and telling truth. Theſe 
points of honour Mr. Appisox had in his eye when he 


made Juz fay, 4 


Honour a ſacred the, the law of kings, 

The noble mind's diſtinguiſhing perfection, . 
That aids and ſtrengthens virtue when it meets her, 
And imitates her actions where ſhe is nat : 

I ought not to be ſported with. 


Theſe -lines are very beautiful : But I am afraid, that 
Mr, App180N has here been guilty of that impropriety 
of ſentiment, with which, on other occaſions, he has 
ſo juſtly reproached our poets, The ancients certainty 
never had any notion of honour as diſtin from vir- 


tue. | 
But, to return from this digreſſion, I ſhall advance it 
as a fourth obſervation on this, of the riſe and progreſs 
of the arts and ſciences, That when the arts and ſciences 
come to perfection in any flate, from that moment they natu- 
rally, or rather neceſſarily decline, and ſeldom or never re- 
vive in that nation, where they formerly flouriſhed. 


It muſt be confeſſed, that this maxim, though con- 
formable to experience, may, at firſt ſight, be eſteemed 
very contrary to reaſon. If the natural genius of man- 
kind be the ſame in all ages, and in almoſt all countries, 
(as I am of opinion it is) it muſt very much forward and 
cultivate this genius, to be poſſeſſed of exact patterns in 
every art, which may regulate the taſte, and fix the ob- 
jects of imitation. The models left us by the ancients 
gave birth to all the arts about 200 years ago, and have 


mightily advanced their progreſs in every country of Eu- 
L 4 | ROPE ; 
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ROPE : Why had they not a like effect during the reign 
of TRAaJjan and his ſucceſſors, when they were much 
more entire, and were ſtill admired and ftudied by the 
whole world? So late as the emperor JusTINIAn, the 
Poet, by way of diſtinction, was underſtood, among 
the Greeks, to be Homer ; among the Romans, 
VIGO II. Such admiration ſtill remained for theſe 
divine geniuſes; though no poet had appeared for ma- 
ny centuries, who could juſtly pretend to have imitated 
them. | | 

A man's genius is always, in the beginning of his life, 
as much unknown to himſelf as to others, and *tis only 
after frequent trials, attended with ſucceſs, that he dares 
think himſelf equal to thoſe undertakings, in which 
they who have ſucceeded, have fixed the admiration of 
mankind. If his own. nation be already poſſeſſed of 
many models of eloquence, he naturally compares his 
own juvenile exerciſes with theſe ; and being ſenſible of 
the infinite diſproportion between them, is diſcouraged 
from any further attempts, and never aims at a rivalſhip 
with thoſe authors, whom he ſo much admires. A noble 
emulation is the ſource of every excellence. Admiration 
and modeſty naturally extinguiſh ,this emulation. And 
no one is: ſo liable to an exceſs of admiration and mo- 
deſty, as a truly great genius. 

Next to emulation, the greateſt encourager of the no- 
ble arts is praiſe and glory. A writer is animated with 
new force, when he hears the applauſes of the world 
for his former produCtions ; and, being rouſed by ſuch 
a motive, he often reaches a pitch of perfection, which 
is equally ſurprizing to himſelf and to his readers. But 
when the poſts of honour are all occupied, his firſt at- 
tempts are but caldly received. by the public ; ; being 


compared to productions, which are both in themſelves 
2 more 
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more excellent, and have already the advantage of an 
eſtabliſhed reputation. Were MoliERE and Coxk- 
NEILLE to bring upon the ſtage at preſent their early 

oductions, which were formerly ſo well received, it 
would diſcourage the young poets, to ſee the indiffe- 
rence and diſdain of the public. The ignorance of the 
age alone could have given admiſſion to the Prince of 
TYRE ; but 'tis to that we owe the Moor : Had Every 
mam in his humour beef rejected, we had never ſeen 
VoLPONE, 


Perhaps it may not be for the advantage of any na- 
tion, to have the arts imported from their neighbours 
in too great perfection. This extinguiſhes emulation, 
and ſinks the ardor of the generous youth. So ma- 
ny models of ITALIAN painting brought into BRITAIx, 
inſtead of exciting our artifts, is the cauſe of their ſmall 
progreſs in that noble art. The ſame, perhaps, was 
the caſe of Rome, when it received the arts from 
GREECE. That multitude of polite productions in the 
Fxencn language, diſperſed all over GERMAN and the 
NorTH, hinder theſe nations from cultivating their own 
language, and keep them ſtill dependent on their neigh- 
bours for thoſe elegant entertainments. 


'Tis true, the ancients had left us models in every 
kind of writing, which are highly worthy of admira- 
tion, But beſides that they were wrote in languages, 
which were known only to the learned ; beſides this, I 
ſay, the compariſon is not ſo perfect nor intire between 
modern wits, and thoſe who lived in ſo remote an age. 
Had WALLER been born in Ro, during the reign 
of TiBERIVs, his fiſt productions had been deſpiſed, 
when compared to the finiſhed odes of Horace. But 
in this iſland the ſuperiority of the Roman poet dimi- 
niſhed nothing from the fame of the Exnciisn. We 

| eſteemed 
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ourſelyes ſufficiently happy, that our climate 
and language could produce but a faint copy of ſo r 
| lent an original. 

In ſhort, the arts and ſciences, Shane clam, ©9- 
quire.a freſh foil; and however rich the land may be, 
and however you may recruit it by art or care, it will 
never, when once exhauſted, A raps is 
. the kind. 


* 
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— 
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ESSAY XV. 
The Ferountan 9. 


7 IS 2 great mortification to the vanity of man, 

that his utmoſt art and induſtry can never equal 
the meaneſt of nature's productions, either for beauty or 
value. Art is only the underworkman, and is employed 
to give a few ſtrokes of embelliſhment to thoſe pieces, 
which come from the hand of the maſter. Some of the 
drapery may be of his drawing ; but he is not allowed 
to touch the principal figure. Art may. make a ſuit of 
clothes: But nature muſt produce a man. 


Even in thoſe productions, which are commonly deno- 
minated works of art, we find that the nobleſt of the 
kind are beholden for their chief beauty to the force and 
happy influence of nature. To the Oęſtrum or native en- 
thuſiaſm of the poets, we owe whatever is admirable in 
their productions. The greateſt genius, where nature at 
any time fails him (for ſhe is not equal) throws aſide the 
lyre, and hopes not, from the rules of art, to reach that 
divine harmony, which muſt proceed from her inſpiration 


» On, The man of elegance and pleaſure, The intention of this and the 
three following eſſays is not ſo much, to explain accurately the ſentiments of 
the ancient ſets of philoſophy, as to deliver the ſentiments of ſefts, that 
naturally form themſelves in the world, and entertain different ideas of hu- 
man life and of happineſs, I have given each of them the name of the 
philoſophical ſeR, to which it bears the greateſt affinity, 

alone. 


* 
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alone. How poor are thoſe ſongs, where a happy flow 
of fancy has not furniſhed materials he art to — 


and refine ! 


But of all the fruitleſs attempts of art, no one is ſo 
_ ridiculous, as that which the ſevere philoſophers have 
- undertaken, the producing an artificial happineſs, and 
making us be pleaſed by rules of reaſon, and by re- 
flection. Why did none of them claim the reward, which 
XERxEs promiſed to him, who could invent a new plea- 
ſure ? Unleſs, perhaps, they invented fo many pleaſures 
for their own uſe, that they deſpiſed riches, and ſtood in 
no need of any enjoyments, which the rewards of that 
monarch could procure: them. I am apt, indeed, to 
think, that they were not willing to furniſh the PER 
SLAN court with a new pleaſure, by preſenting it with 
ſo new and unuſual an object of ridicule, Their ſpecu- 
lations, when confined to theory, and gravely delivered 
in the ſchools of GREECE, might excite admiration in 
their ignorant pupils : But the attempting to reduce ſuch 
principles to practice would ſoon have betrayed their ab- 


ſurdity. 


- You pretend to make me ie happy by reaſon, and by 
rules of art. You muſt, then, create me anew by rules 
of art, For on my original frame and ſtructure does my 
happineſs depend. But you want power to effect this; 
and ſkill too, I am afraid : Nor can I entertain a leſs 
opinion of nature's wiſdom than of yours. And let her 
conduct the machine, which ſhe has. ſo wiſely framed. 
I find, that I ſhould only ſpoil it by my tampering. 


To what purpoſe ſhould I pretend to regulate, refine, 
or invigorate any of thoſe ſprings or principles, which 
nature has implanted in me? Is this the road by which 
1 muſt reach happineſs ? But happineſs implies eaſe, con- 


tentment, repoſe, and pleaſure ; not watchfulneſs, care, 
and 
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and fatigue; The health of my body conſiſts in the fa- 
cility with which all its operations are performed. The 
ſtomach digeſts the aliments: The heart circulates the 
blood: The brain ſeparates and refines the ſpirits: And 
all this without my concerning myſelf in the matter. 
When by my will alone I can top the blood, as it runs 
with impetuoſity along its canals, then may I hope to 
change the courſe of my ſentiments and paſſions. In 
vain ſhould I ſtrain my faculties, and endeavour. to re- 
ceive pleaſure from an object, which is not fitted by na- 
ture to affect my organs with delight. I. may give my- 
ſelf pain by my fruitleſs endeavours, but ſhall never reach 
any pleaſure. 


Away then with all thoſe vain pretences of making 
ourſelves happy within oliNelves, of feaſting on our own 
thoughts, of being ſatisfied with the conſciouſneſs of 
well-doing, and of deſpiſing all aſſiſtance and all ſupplies 
from external objects. This is the voice of PRIDE, not 
of NATURE. And it were well, if even this pride could 
ſupport itſelf, and communicate a real ward pleaſure, 
however melancholy or ſevere. But this impotent pride 
can do no more than regulate the outfide ; and with infi- 
nite pains and attention compoſe the language and coun- 
tenance to a philoſophical dignity, in order to deceiye 
the ignorant vulgar. The heart, mean while, is empty 
of all enjoyment: And the mind, unſupported by its 
proper objects, ſinks into the deepeſt ſorrow and dejec- 
tion, Miſerable, but vain mortal ! Thy mind be happy 
within itſelf! With what reſources is it endowed to fill 
ſo immenſe a void, and ſupply the place of all thy bodily 
ſenſes and faculties ? Can thy head ſubſiſt without thy 
other members? In ſuch a ſituation, 


What fooliſh figure muſt it make © 
Do nothing elſe but ſleep and ake. 
* Into 


Into fuch a lethargy, or ſuch a melancholy, muſt thy 
mind be plunged, whien — of foreign occupations 
and enjoyments. 

Keep me, therefore, 'no longer in this violent con- 
ſtraint. Confine me not within myſelf; but point out 
to me thoſe objects and pleafures, which afford the chief 
enjoyment. But why do I apply to you, proud and ig- 
norant ſages, to ſhew'me the road to happineſs ? Let me 
conſult my own paſſions and inclinations. In them muſt 
I read the dictates of nature; not in your frivolous diſ- 
courſes. 

But ſee, propitious to my . the divine, the ami- 
able PLEASURE *, the ſupreme Love of GODS and 
men, advances towards me. At her approach, my heart 
beats with genial heat, and every ſenſe and every faculty 
is diſſolved in joy; while ſhe pours around me all the 
embelliſhments of the ſpring, and all the treaſures of the 
autumn. The melody of her voice charms my ears with 
the ſofteſt muſic, as the invites me to partake of thoſe de- 
licious fruits, which with a fmile that diffuſes a glory on 
the heavens and the earth, ſhe preſents to me. The 
ſportive CuP1Ds, who attend her, or fan me with their 
odoriferous wings, or pour on my head the moſt fragrant 
oils, or offer me their ſparkling nectar in golden goblets. 
Ol! for ever let me ſpread my limbs on this bed of roſes, 
and thus, thus feel the delicious moments, with ſoft and 
_ downy ſteps, glide along. But cruel chance! Whither 
do you fly ſo faſt? Why do my ardent wiſhes, and that 
load of pleaſures, under which you labour, rather haſ- 
ten than retard your unrelenting pace? Suffer me to en- 
joy this ſoft repoſe, after all my fatigues in ſearch of 
bappineſs. Suffer me to ſatiate myſelf with theſe de- 


* Dia Filuptes. Lycktt, kene 
| icacies, 
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licxties, after the pains of ſo long and fo fooliſh an ab- 

But it will not do. The roſes have loſt their hue: 
The fruit its flavour: And that delicious wine, whoſe 
fumes, ſo late, intoxicated all my ſenſes with ſuch de- 
light, now ſolicits in vain the ſated palate. Pleaſure ſmiles 
at my languor. She beckens her ſiſter, Virtue, to come 
to her aſſiſtance. The gay, the frolic Virtue obſerves 
the call, and brings along the whole troop of my jovial 
friends. Welcome, thrice welcome, my ever dear com- 
panions, to theſe ſhady bowers, and to this luxurious re- 
paſt, Your preſence has reſtored to the roſe its hue, 
and to the fruit its flavour. The vapours of this ſprightly 
neQar now again play around my heart; while you partake 
of my delights, and diſcover in your chearful looks, the 
pleaſure which you receive from my happineſs and ſatiſ- 
faction. The like do I receive from yours; and encou- 


raged by your joyous preſence, ſhall again renew the 
feaſt, with 7 hich, from too much emoyment, my ſenſes 


were well nigh ſated; while the mind kept not pace 
with the body, nor afforded relief to her over-burthened 
partner. 

In our chearful diſcourſes, better than in the formal 
reaſonings of the ſchools, is true wiſdom to be found. 
In our friendly endearments, better than in the hollow 
debates of ſtateſmen and pretended patriots, does true 
virtue difplay itſelf, Forgetful of the paſt, ſecure of the 
Future, let us here enjoy the preſent ; and while we yet 
poſſeſs a being, let us fix ſome good, beyond the power 
of fate or fortune. To-morrow will bring its own plea- 
ſures along with it: Or ſhould it diſappoint our fond 
wiſhes, we ſhall at leaſt enjoy the pleaſure of reflecting 
on the pleaſures of to-day, 


Fear not, my friends, that the barbarous diſſonance 
of Bacchus, and of his revellers, ſhould break in upon 
9 | this 
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mis entertainment, and confound us with their turbulent 
and clamorous pleaſures. The ſprightly muſes wait 
around; and with their charming ſymphony, ſufficient 
to ſoften the wolves and tygers of the ſavage deſert, in- 
ſpire a ſoft joy into every boſom. Peace, harmony, and 
concord reign in this retreat; nor is the filence ever 
broke but by the muſic of our ſongs,” or ny chearful ac- 
cents of our friendly voices. 


But hark ! the favourite of the ** the gentle Da- 
MON, ftrikes the lyre; and while he accompanies its har- 
monious notes with his more harmonious ſong, he in- 
ſpires us with the ſame happy debauch of fancy, by which 
he is himſelf tranſported. ©& Ye happy youth,” he ſings, 
« Ye favoured of heaven “, while the wanten ſpring 
« pours upon you all her blooming honours, let not 
glory ſeduce you, with her deluſive blaze, to paſs in 
* perils and dangers this delicious ſeaſon, this prime of 
life. Wiſdom points out to you the road to pleaſure: 
Nature too beckons you to follow her in that ſmooth 
c and flowery path, Will you ſhut your ears to their 
« commanding voice? Will you harden your heart to 
& their ſoft allurements ? Oh, deluded mortals, thus to 
* loſe your youth, thus to throw away ſo invaluable a 
* preſent, to trifle with ſo periſhing a bleſſing. Con- 
« template well your recompence. Conſider that glory, 
„ which ſo allures your proud hearts, and ſeduces you 
0 with your own praiſes. "Tis an echo, a dream, nay 
&« the ſhadow of a dream, which is diffipated by every 
« wind, and loft by every contrary breath of the igno- 
rant and ill-judging multitude. Yop fear not, that 
even death itſelf ſhall raviſh it from you. But be- 


An imitation of thg Syzzxs ſong in Tasso. 


O Giovinetti, mentre Arzaity & Macato ' 
V ammantan di fiorits & verde ſpotlie, 8s. 
Giureſalemme liberata, Canto 14. 


« hold! 
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de hold ! while you are yet alive, calumny bereaves you 
« of it; ignorance neglects it; nature enjoys it not; 
« fancy alone, renouncing every pleaſure, receives this 
« airy recompence, empty and unſtable as herſelf.” 


Thus the hours paſs unperceived along, and lead in 
their wanton train all the pleaſures of ſenſe, and all the 
joys of harmony and friendſhip. Smiling innocence cloſes 
the proceſſion ; and while ſhe preſents herſelf to our ra- 
viſhed eyes, ſhe embelliſhes the whole ſcene, and ren- 
ders the view of theſe pleaſures as tranſporting, after 
they have paſt us, as when, with laughing . er 
they were yet advancing towards us. 


But the ſun has ſunk below the horizon ; and darkneſs 
ſealing filently upon us, has now buried all nature in 
an univerſal ſhade. © Rejoice, my friends, continue 
« your repaſt, or change it for ſoft repoſe. Thoꝰ abſent, 
« your joy or your tranquillity ſhall ſtill be mine.” But 
whither do you go? Or what new pleaſures call you from 
our ſociety? Is there aught agreeable without your friends ? 
And can aught pleaſe, in which we partake not? © Yes, 
my friends; the- joy, which I now ſeek, admits not 
« of your participation. Here alone I wiſh your ab- 
« ſence: And here alone can I find a ſufficient compen- 
« ſation for the loſs of your ſociety. 


But I have not advanced far thro' the ſhades of the 
thick wood, which ſpreads a double night around me, 
ere, methinks, I perceive thro' the gloom, the charm- 
ing CALIA, the miſtreſs of my wiſhes, who wanders 
impatient thro' the grove, and preventing the appointed 
hour, filently chides my tardy ſteps. But the joy, which 
ſhe receives from my preſence, beſt pleads my excuſe ; 
and diſſipating every anxious and every angry thought, 
leave room for nought but mutual joy and rapture. With 
what words, my fair one, ſhall I expreſs my tenderneſs, 


Vor. I. M or 
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or deſcribe the emotions which now warm my tranſported 
boſom ! Words are too faint to deſcribe my love; and 
if, alas! you feel not the ſame flame within you, in vain 
ſhall I endeavour to convey to you a juſt conception of 
it. But your every word and every motion ſuffice to re- 
move this doubt; and while they expreſs your paſſion, 
ſerve alſo to enflame mine, How amiable this ſolitude, 
this ſilence, this darkneſs! No objects now importune 
the raviſhed foul. The thought, the ſenſe, all full of no- 
thing but our mutual happineſs, wholly poſſeſs the mind, 
and convey a pleaſure, which deluded mortals vainly { ſeek 
for in every other enjoyment. —— 


But why does your boſom heave with theſe Gehs, 
while tears bathe your glowing cheeks ? Why diſtract 
your heart with ſuch vain anxieties? Why ſo often aſk 
me, How long my love ſhall yet endure f Alas, my CzL14, 
can I reſolve this queſtion? Do I know how long my life 
Hall yet endure? But does this alſo diſturb your tender 
breaſt ? And is the i image of our frail mortality for ever 
preſent with you, to throw a damp on your gayeſt hours, 
and poiſon eyen thoſe joys which love inſpires ? Conſider 
rather, that. if life be frail, if youth be tranſitory, we 
ſhould well employ the. preſent moment, and loſe no part 
of ſo periſhable an exiſtence. Yet a little moment and 
theſe ſhall be no more. We ſhall be, as if we had never 
been, Not a memory of us be left upon earth; and 
even the fabulous ſhades below will not afford us a habi- 
tation. Our fruitleſs anxieties, our vain projects, our 
uncertain ſpeculations ſhall all be ſwallowed: up and loft. 
Our preſent doubts, concerning the original cauſe of all 
things, mult never, alas! be reſolved. This alone we 
may be certain of, that if any governing mind preſide 
over the univerſe, he muſt be pleaſed to ſee. us fulfil the 
ends of our 'being, and enjoy that pleaſure, for which 

9 alone 


** 
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alone we were created. Let this reflection give eaſe to 

anxious thoughts; but render not your joys too 
ſerious, by dwelling for ever upon it. Tis ſufficient, ' 
once, to be acquainted with this philoſophy, in order to 
give an unbounded looſe to love and jollity, and remove all 
the ſcruples of a vain ſuperſtition : But while youth and 
paſſion, my fair-one, prompt our eager defires, we muſt 
find gayer ſubjects of diſcourſe, to intermix with theſe 
amorous careſſes. é 
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ESSAY XVI. 
The STo1c +. 


HERE is this obvious and material difference in 
the conduct of nature, with regard to man and 
other animals, that having endowed the former with a 
ſublime celeſtial ſpirit, and having given him an affinity 
with ſuperior beings, ſhe allows not ſuch noble faculties 
to lie lethargic or idle; but urges him, by neceſſity, to 
employ, on every emergence, his utmoſt art and induſtry. 
Brute creatures have many of their neceſſities ſupplied 
by nature, being cloathed and armed by this beneficent 
parent of all things: And where their own induftry is 
requiſite on any occaſion, nature, by implanting inſtincts, 
ſtill ſupplies them with the art, and guides them to their 
good, by her unerring precepts. But man, expoſed 
naked and indigent to the rude elements, riſes ſlowly 
from that helpleſs ſtate, by the care and vigilance of his 
parents; and having attained his utmoſt growth and per- 
fection, reaches only a capacity of ſubſiſting, by his own 
care and vigilance. Every thing is ſold to ſkill and la- 
bour; and where nature furniſhes the materials, they 
are ſtill rude and unfiniſhed, till induſtry, ever active 
and intelligent, refines them from their brute ſtate, and 
fits them for human uſe and convenience, | 


+ Or the man of action and virtue. 
4 | 
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Acknowlege, therefore, O man, the beneficence of 
nature: For ſhe has given thee that intelligence which 
ſupplies all thy neceſſities. But let not indolence, under 
the falſe appearance of gratitude, perſuade thee to reſt 
contented with her preſents. Wouldeſt thou return to 
the raw herbage for thy food, to the open ſky for thy 
covering, and to ſtones and clubs for thy defence againſt 
the ravenous animals of the deſert? Then return alſo 
to thy ſavage manners, to thy timorous ſuperſtition, to 
thy brutal ignorance ; and ſink thyſelf below thoſe ani- 
mals, whoſe condition thou admireſt, and wouldeſt fo 
fondly imitate. 


Thy kind parent, nature, * given thee art and 
intelligence, has filled the whole globe with materials 
for theſe talents to work upon: Hearken to her voice, 
which ſo plainly tells thee, that thou thyſelf ſhouldeſt 
alſo be the object of thy induſtry, and that by art and 
attention thou canſt alone acquire that ability, which 
will raiſe thee to thy proper tation in the univerſe." Be- 
hold this artizan, who converts a rude and ſhapeleſs 
ſtone into a noble metal; and molding that metal by 
his cunning hands, creates, as it were by magic, every 
weapon for his defence, and every utenſil for his conve- 
nience. He has not this. ſkill. from nature: Uſe and 
practice have taught it him: And if thou wouldeſt emu- 
late his ſucceſs, thou muſt follow his laborious foot- 
* 

But while thou ambitiouſſy aſpireſt to the perfecting thy 
bodily powers and faculties, wouldeſt thou meanly neglect 
thy mind, and from a prepoſterous ſloth, leave it ſtill 

rude and andiiſiivated, as it came from the hands of na- 
ture? Far be ſuch folly and negligence from every ra- 
tional being. If nature has been frugal in her giſts and 
endowments, there is the more need of art to ſupply her 
defects. If ſhe has been generous and liberal, know that 
ſhe 
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ſhe ſtill expects induſtry and application on our part, 
and reveriges herſelf in proportion to our negligent in- 
gratitude. The richeſt genius, like the moſt fertile 
ſoil, when uncultivated, ſhoots up into the rankeſt weeds; 
and inſtead of vines and'olives for the pleaſure and uſe 
of man, produces, to its ſlothful owner, the moſt abun- 
dant crop of poiſons, 

The great end of all human induſtry, is the attain- 
ment of happineſs. For this were arts invented, ſciences 
cultivated, laws ordained, and ſocieties modelled, by the 
profoundeſt wiſdom of patriots and legiſlators, Even 
the lonely ſavage, who lies expoſed to the inclemency of 
the elements, and the fury of wild beaſts, forgets not, 
for a moment, this grand object of his being. Ignorant 
as he is of every art of life, he keeps ſtill in view the end 
of all thoſe arts, and eagerly ſeeks for felicity amidſt 
that darkneſs with which he is environed. But as 
much as the wildeſt ſavage is inferior to the poliſhed 
citizen, who, under the protection of laws, enjoys every 
convenience which induſtry has invented ; ſo much js 
this citizen himſelf inferior to the man of virtue, and 
the true philoſopher, who governs his appetites, ſubdues. 
his paſſions, and has learned, from reaſon, to ſet a juſt 
yalue on every purſuit and enjoyment. For is there an 
art and apprenticeſhip neceſſary for every other attain- 
ment? And is there no art of life, no rule, no precepts 
to direct us in this principal concern? Can no parti- 
cular pleaſure be attained without ſkill; and can the 
whole be regulated without refleQion or intelligence, by 
the blind guidance of appetite and inſtint? Surely then 
no miſtakes are ever committed in this affair; but every 
man, however diſſolute and negligent, proceeds in the 
purſuit of happineſs, with as unerring a motion, as that 
which the celeſtial bodies obſerve, when, conducted by 


the hand of the Almighty, they roll along the ethereal 
M 4 | plains, 
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plains. But if miſtakes be often, be inevitably com: 
mitted, let us regiſter theſe miſtakes; let us conſider 
their cauſes; let us weigh their importance; let us in- 
quire for their remedies. When from this we have fix- 
ed all the rules of conduct, we are philoſophers : When 
we have reduced theſe rules to practice, we are ſages. 


Like many ſubordinate artiſts, employed to form the 
ſeveral wheels and ſprings of a machine: Such are thoſe 
who excel in all the particular arts of life. He is the 
maſter workman who puts thoſe ſeveral parts together, 
moves them according to juſt harmony and proportion, 
and produces true felicity as the reſult of their conſpiring 
order. 


| While thou haſt ſuch an alluring object in view, ſhall 
that labour and attention, which is requiſite to the at- 
taining thy end, ever ſeem burdenſome and intolerable ? 
Know, that this labour itſelf is the chief ingredient of 
the felicity to which thou aſpireſt, and that every enjoy- 
ment ſoon becomes inſipid and diſtaſteful, when not ac- 
quired by fatigue and induſtry. See the hardy hunters 
riſe from their downy couches, ſhake off the flumbers 
which till weigh down their heavy eye-lids, and, ere 
Aurora has yet covered the heavens with her flaming 
mantle, haſten to the foreſt. They leave behind, in 
their own houſes, and in the neighbouring plains, ani- 
mals of every kind, whoſe fleſh furniſhes the moſt de- 
licious fare, and which offer themſelves to the fatal 
ftroke. Laborious man diſdains fo eaſy a purchaſe. He 
| ſeeks for a prey, which hides itſelf from his ſearch, or 
flies from his purſuit, or defends itſelf from his violence. 
Having exerted in the chace every paſſion of the mind, 
and every member of the body, he then finds the charms 
of repoſe, and with joy compares its pleaſures to thoſe 
of his engaging labours. 


And 
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And can vigorous induſtry give pleaſure to the purſuit 
even of the moſt worthleſs prey, which frequently eſ- 
capes our toils? And cannot the ſame induſtry render 
the cultivating our mind, the moderating our paſſions, 
the enlightening our reaſon, an agreeable occupation ; 
while we are every day ſenſible of our progreſs, and 
behold our inward features and countenance brightening 
inceſſantly with new charms? Begin by curing yourſelf 
of this lethargic indolence; the taſk is not difficult : 
You need but taſte the ſweets of honeſt labour. Pro- 
ceed to learn the juſt value of every purſuit ; long ſtudy 
is not requiſite : Compare, tho' but for once, the mind 
to the body, virtue to fortune, and glory to pleaſure. 
You will then perceive the advantages of induſtry : You 
will then be ſenſible what are the proper objects of your 
induſtry. 

In vain do you ſeek repoſe from beds of roſes : In vain 
do you hope for enjoyment from the moſt delicious wines 
and fruits, Your indolence itſelf becomes a fatigue-: 
Your pleaſure itſelf creates diſguſt. The mind, unex- 
erciſed, finds every delight inſipid and loathſome; and 
ere yet the body, full of noxious humours, feels the 
torment of its multiplied diſeaſes, your nobler part is 
ſenſible of the invading poiſon, and ſeeks in vain to re- 
lieve its anxiety by new pleaſures, which ſtil] — 
the fatal malady. 


I need not tell you, that by this eager purſuit of plea- 
ſure, you more and more expoſe yourſelf to fortune and 
accidents, and rivet your affections on external objects, 
which chance may, in a moment, raviſh from you. I 
ſhall ſuppoſe, that your indulgent ſtars favour you ſtill 


with the enjoyment of your riches and poſſeſſions. I 


prove to you, that even- in the midſt of your luxurious 
pleaſures, you are unhappy ; and that, by too much in- 


dulgence, you are incapable of enjoying wbat proſperous 
fortune ſtill allows you to paſſeſs. 5 
ut 
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But ſurely the inſtability of fortune 1s a conſideration 
not to be over- looked or neglected. Happineſs cannot 
poſſibly exiſt, where there is no ſecutity ; and ſecurity 
can have no place, where fortune has any dominion. 
Tho! that unſtable deity ſhould not exert her rage againſt 
you, the dread of it would ſtill torment you; would 
diſturb your ſlumbers, haunt your dreams, and throw 
a damp on the jollity of your moſt delicious banquets. 


The temple of ' wiſdom is ſeated on a rock, above the 
rage of the fighting elements, and inacceſſible to all the 
| malice of man. The rolling thunder breaks below; and 
thoſe more terrible inſtruments of human fury reach not 
to ſo ſublime a height. The fage, while he breathes 
that ſerene air, looks down with pleaſure, mixed with 
compaſſion, on the errors of miſtaken mortals, who 
blindly ſeek for the true path of life, and purſue riches, 
nobility, honour, or power, for genuine felicity. The 
greateſt part he beholds diſappointed of their fond wiſhes: 
Some lament, that having once poſſeſſed the object of 
their defires, it is raviſhed from them by envious fortune: 
And all complain, that even their own vows, tho' grant- 
ed, cannot give them happineſs, or relieve the anxiety 
of their diſtracted minds. | 
But does the ſage preſerve himſelf always in this phi- 
loſophic indifference, and reſt contented with lamenting 
the miſeries of mankind, without ever employing him- 
elf for their relief? Does he conſtantly indulge this 
ſevere wiſdom, which, by pretending to elevate him 
*above human accidents, does in reality harden his heart, 
"and render him careleſs of the intereſts of mankind, and 
of ſociety ? No: he knows that in this ſullen Apathy, 
neither true wiſdom nor true happineſs are to be found. 
He feels too ſtrongly the charm of the ſocial affections 


Evel erer to counteract fo ſweet, ſo pany ſo virtuous a 
pro- 
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prope peniſity. Even when, bathed in tears, he laments 
the mileries of human race, of his country, of his 
friends, and unable to give ſuccour, can only relieve them 
by compaſſion ; he yet rejoices in the generous diſpoſi- 
tion, and feels a ſatisfaction ſuperior to that of the moſt 
indulged ſenſe. So engaging are the ſentiments of hu- 
manity, that they brighten up the very face of ſorrow, 
and operate like the ſun, which, ſhining on a duſky 
cloud or falling rain, paints on them the moſt glorious 
colours which | are to be found in the whole circle of 
nature. 


But 'tis not here alone, that the ſocial virtues aiſplay 
their energy. With whatever ingredient you mix them, 
they are ſtill predominant. As ſorrow cannot overcome 
them, ſo neither can ſenſual pleaſure obſcure them. The 
joys of love, however tumultuous, baniſh not the tender 
ſentiments of ſympathy and affection. They even de- 
rive their chief influence from that generous paſſion; 
and when preſented alone, afford nothing to the unhappy 
mind but Jaffitude and diſguſt. Behold this ſprightly 
debauchee, who profeſſes a contempt of all other plea- 
ſures but thoſe of wine and jollity : Separate him from 
his companions, like a ſpark from a fire, where before 
it contributed to the general blaze : His alacrity ſuddenly 
extinguiſhes; and tho' ſurrounded with every other 
means of delight, he lothes the ſumptuous banquet, and 
prefers even the moſt abſtracted ſtudy and ſpeculation, as 
more agreeable and entertaining. 


But the ſocial paſſions never afford ſuch tranſporting 
pleaſures, or make ſo glorious an appearance in the eyes 
both of GOD and man, as when, ſhaking off every 
earthly mixture, they aſſociate themſelves with%he ſen- 
timents of virtue, and prompt us to laudable and worthy 
actions. As harmonious colours mutually give and re- 
ceive a luſtre by their friendly union; fo do theſe en- 


nobling 
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nobling ſentiments of the human mind. See the triumph 

of nature in parental affection! What ſelfiſh paffion ; 
what ſenſual delight is a match for it ! Whether a man 
exults in the proſperity and virtue of his offspring, or 
flies to their ſuccour, thro the moſt threatning and tre- 
mendous dangers? 


Proceed ſtill in purifying the generous paſſion, you 
will ſtill the more admire its ſhining glories, What 
charms are there in the harmony of minds, and in a 
friendſhip founded on mutual eſteem and gratitude 
What ſatisfaction in relieving the diſtreſſed, in comfort- 
ing the afflicted, in raiſing the fallen, and in ſtopping 
the career of cruel fortune, or of more cruel man, in 
their inſults over the good and virtuous ! But what ſu- 
preme joy in the victories over vice as well as miſery, 
when, by virtuous example or wiſe exhortation, our fel- 
low-creatures are taught to govern their paſſions, reform 
their vices, and ſubdue their worſt enemies, which in- 
habit within their own boſoms ? 


But theſe objects are ſtill too limited for the lids 
mind, which, being of celeſtial origin, fwells with the 
divineſt and moſt enlarged affections, and carrying its 
atten:ion beyond kindred and acquaintance, extends its 
denevolent wiſhes to the moſt diſtant poſterity. It views 
liberty and laws as the ſource of human happineſs, and 
devotes itſelf, with the utmoſt alacrity, to their guar- 
dianſhip and protection. Toils, dangers, death itſelf 
czrry their charms, when we brave them for the public 
good, and ennoble that being, which we generouſly 
ſacrifice for the intereſts of our country. Happy tt e man, 
whom indulgent fortune allows to pay to virtue what he 
owes to nature, and to make a generous gift of what 
ruſt otherwiſe be raviſhed from him by cruel neceſſity ! 


In the true ſage and patriot are united whatever can 


- diſtinguiſh human nature, or elevate mortal man to 2 
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reſemblance with the divinity. The ſofteſt benevolence, 
the moſt undaunted reſolution, the tendereſt ſentiments, 
the moſt ſublime love of virtue, all theſe animate ſuc- 
ceſſively his tranſported boſom. What ſatisfaction, 
when he looks within, to find the moſt turbulent paſ- 
ſions tuned to juſt harmony and concord, and every jarr- 
ing ſound baniſhed from this enchanting muſic! If the 
contemplation, even of inanimate beauty, be ſo de- 
lightful; if it raviſhes the ſenſes, even when the fair 
form is foreign to us: What muſt be the effects of mo- 
ral beauty? And what influence muſt it have, when it 
embelliſhes our own mind, and is the reſult of our own 
reflection and induſtry ? 

But where is the reward * virtue ? And what recom- 
pence has nature provided for ſuch important ſacrifices, as 
thoſe of Liſe and fortune, which we muſt often make to it? 
Oh, ſons of earth! Are you ignorant of the value of 
this celeſtial miſtreſs? And do you meanly i inquire for 
her portion, when you obſerve her genuine charms ? 
But know, that nature has been indulgent to human 
weakneſs, and has not left this favourite child naked and 
unendowed. She has provided virtue of the richeſt 
dowry ; but being careful, left the allurements of intereſt 
- ſhould engage ſuch ſuitors, as were inſenſible of the na- 
tive worth of ſo divine a beauty, ſhe has wiſely provided, 
that this dowry can have no charms but in the eyes of 
thoſe who are already tranſported with the love of vir- 
tue. GrLory is the portion of virtue, the ſweet reward 
of honourable toils, the triumphant crown, which co- 
vers the thoughtful head of the diſintereſted patriot, or 
the duſty brow of the victorious warrior. Elevated by 
ſo ſublime a prize, the man of virtue looks down with 
contempt on all the allurements of pleaſure, and all the 
menaces of danger. Death itſelf loſes its terrors, when 


he conſiders, that its dominion extends only over a part 
of 
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of him, and that, in ſpite of death and time, the rage 
of the elements, and the endleſs viciflitude of human 
affairs, he is aſſured of an immortal fame among all the 
ſons of men. ee eee, 

There ſurely is a being who preſides over the univerſe; 
and who, with infinite wiſdom and power, has reduced 
the jarring elements into juſt order and proportion. Lex 
ſpeculative reaſoners diſpute, bow far this beneficent 
being extends his care, and whether he prolongs our ex- 
iſtence beyond the grave, in, order tg. beſtow on virtue 
its juſt, reward, and render it fully triumphant, The 
man of morals, without deciding, apy thing, an ſq dy- 
bious a ſubject, is ſatisfied with, that portion which is 
marked qut to him, by the ſupreme diſpoſer of all things. 
Gratefully he accepts of that farther reward prepared for 
him; but if diſappointed, he thinks not virtue an empty 
name; but juſtly efteeming it its own reward, he grate- 
fully acknowleges che bounty of his creator, who, by 
calling him forth into exiſtence, has thereby afforded him 
an opportunity of once acquiring ſo invaluable a, poſe 


ſeſſion, 
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The PLATON IST. 


O ſome philoſophers it appears matter of ſurprize, 
that all mankind, poſſeſſing the ſame nature, and 
being endowed with the ſame faculties, ſhould yet differ 
ſo widely in their purſuits and . inclinations, and that 
one ſhould utterly condemn what is fondly ſought after 
by another. To ſome it appears matter of ſtill more 
ſurprize, that a man ſhould differ ſo widely from him- 
ſelf at different times; and, after poſſeſſion, reject with 
diſdain what, before, was the object of all his vows 
and wiſhes, To me this feveriſh uncertainty and ir- 
reſolution, in human conduct, ſeems altogether un- 
avoidable z nor can a rational ſoul, made for the con- 
templation of the Supreme Being, and of his works, 
ever enjoy tranquillity or ſatisfaction, while detained 
in the ignoble purſuits of ſenſual pleaſure or popular ap- 
plauſe. The divinity is a boundleſs ocean of bliſs and 
glory: Human minds are ſmaller ſtreams, which ariſin 
at firſt from this ocean, ſeek ſtill, amid all their wan- 
derings, to return to it, and to loſe themſelves in that 
immenſity of perfection. When checked in this natural 
courſe, by vice or folly, they become furious and en- 


Or, the man of contemplation, and pliloepbical devotion, 
raged ; 
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raged ; and, ſwelling to a torrent, do then ſpread horror 
and devaſtation on the neighbouring plains, 


In vain, by pompous phraſe and paſſionate expreſ- 
fion, each recommends his own purſuit, and invites the 
credulous hearers to an. imitation of his life and manners, 
The heart belies the countenance, and ſenſibly feels, 
even amid the higheſt ſucceſs, the unſatisfactory nature 
of all thoſe pleaſures, which detain it from its true ob- 
jet. I examine the voluptuous man before enjoyment ; 
I meaſure the vehemence of his defire, and the i impor- 
tance of his object; I find that all his happineſs proceeds 
only from that hurry of thought which takes him from 
himſelf, and turns his view from his guilt and miſery. 
I conſider him a moment after; he has now enjoyed the 
| pleaſure, which he fondly ſought after. The ſenſe of 
his guilt and miſery returns upon him with double an- 
guiſh: His mind tormented with fear and remorle ; his 
body depreſſed with diſguſt and ſatiety. 


But a more auguſt, at leaſt a more haughty perſonage, 
preſents himſelf boldly to our cenſure; and aſſuming the 
title of a philoſopher and man of morals, offers to ſub- 
mit to the moſt rigid examination. He challenges with 
2 viſible, tho” concealed impatience, our approbation 
and applauſe ; and ſeems offended, that we ſhould he- 
fitate a moment before we break out into admiration of 
his virtue. Seeing this impatience, I heſitate ſtill more: 
I begin to examine the motives of his ſeeming virtue: 
But behold ! ere I can enter upon this inquiry, he flings 
himſelf from me; and addreſſing his diſcourſe to that 
crowd of heedleſs auditors, fondly abuſes them by his 
magnificent pretenſions. 


O philoſopher ! thy wiſdom is vain, and thy virtue 
' unprofitable. Thou ſeekeſt the ignorant applauſes of 


men, 
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men, not the ſolid reflections of thy own conſcience, or 
the more ſolid approbation of that being, who, with 
one regard of his all-ſeeing eye, penetrates the univerſe. 
Thou ſurely art conſcious of the hollowneſs of thy pre- 
tended probity, whilſt calling thyſelf a citizen, a ſon, 
a friend, thou forgetteſt thy higher ſovereign, thy true 
father, thy greateſt benefactor. Where is the adoration 
due to ſuch infinite perfection, whence every thing good 
and valuable is derived ? Where is the gratitude, owing 
to thy creator, who called thee forth from nothing, who 
placed thee in all theſe relations to thy fellow-creatures, 
and requiring thee to fulfil the duty of each relation, for- 
bids thee to neglect what thou oweſt to himſelf, the 
moſt perfect being, to whom thou art connected by the 


cloſeſt tye ? | 

But thou art thyſelf thy own idol : Thou worſhip- 
peſt thy imaginary perfections: Or rather, ſenſible of 
thy real imperfections, thou ſeekeſt only to deceive the 
world, and to pleaſe thy fancy, by multiplying thy ig- 
norant admirers. Thus, not contented with neglecting 
what is 'moſt excellent in the univerſe, thou defireſt 
to ſubſtitute in his place what is moſt vile and contemp- 
tible. 

Conſider all the works of mens hands; all the inven- 
tions of human wit, in which thou affecteſt ſo nice a 
diſcernment: Thou wilt find, that the moſt perfect pro- 
duction ſtill proceeds from the moſt perfect thought, and 
that 'tis Mix p alone, which we admire, while we be- 
ſtow our applauſe on the graces of a well proportioned 
ſtatue, or the ſymmetry of a noble pile. The ſtatuary, 
the architect comes ſtill in view, and makes us reflect 
on the beauty of his art and contriyance, which, from 
a heap of unformed matter, could extract ſuch expreſ- 
ſions and proportions. This ſuperior beauty of thought 

Vor. I, N and 
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and intelligence thou thyſelf acknowlegeſt, while thou 
inviteſt us to contemplate, in thy conduct, the harmony 
of affections, the dignity of ſentiments, and all thoſe 
graces of a mind, which chiefly merit our attention. 
But why ſtoppeſt thou ſhort? Seeſt thou nothing farther 
that is valuable? Amid thy rapturous applauſes of beauty 
and order, art thou ſtill ignorant where is to be found 
the moſt conſummate beauty ? the moſt perfect order ? 
Compare the works of art with thoſe of nature, The 
one are but imitations of the other. The. nearer art ap- 
proaches to nature, the more perfect is it eſteemed, 
But ſtill, how wide are its neareſt approaches, and what 
an immenſe interval may be obſeryed between them! 
Art copies only the outſide of nature, leaving the in- 
ward and more admirable ſprings and principles; as ex- 
ceeding her imitation; as beyond her comprehenſion, 
Art copies only the minute productions of nature, de- 
ſpairing to reach. that. grandeur and magnificence, which 
are ſo aſtoniſhing in the maſterly works of her original, 
Can we then be ſo blind, as not to diſcover an intel- 
ligence and a deſign in the exquiſite and moſt ſtupendous 
contrivance of the univerſe? Can we be fo ſtupid, as 
not to feel the warmeſt raptures of worſhip and adora- 
tion, upon the cantemplation of that intelligent being, 
ſo infinitely good and wiſe ? 

The moſt perfe& happineſs, ſurely, muſt ariſe from 
the contemplation of the moſt perfect object. But what 
more perfect than beauty and virtue? And where is 
beauty to be found equal to that of the univerſe? Or 
virtue, which can be compared to the beneyolence and 
juſtice of the Deity ? If aught can diminiſh the plea- 
ſure of this contemplation, it muſt be either the narrow- 
neſs of our faculties, which conceals from us the great- 
eſt part of theſe beauties and perfeRions ; or the ſhort» 
N neſs 
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neſs of our lives, which allows not time ſufficient to in- 
ſtruct us in them. But *tis our comfort, that if we 
employ worthily the faculties here aſſigned us, they will 
be enlarged in another ſtate of exiftence, ſo as to render 
us more ſuitable worſhippers of our maker: And that 
the taſk, which can never be finiſhed in time, will be 

the buſineſs of an eternity. 


[1 
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| I HAVE long entertained a great ſuſpicion, with re- 

gard to the deciſions of philoſophers upon all ſub- 
jede, and found in myſelf a greater inclination to diſ- 
pute, than aſſent to their concluſions. There is one 
miftake, to which they ſeem liable, almoſt without ex- 
ception ; they confine too much their principles, and 
make no account of that vaſt variety, which nature has 
ſo much affected in all her operations. When a philo- 
ſopher has once laid hold of a favourite principle, which 
perhaps accounts for many natural effects, he will ex- 
tend the ſame principle over the whole creation, and re- 
duce to it every phænomenon, tho' by the moſt violent 
and abſurd reaſoning. Our own mind being narrow and 
contracted, we cannot extend our conception to the 
variety and extent of nature ; but imagine, that ſhe is 
as much bounded in her operations, as we are in our ſye- 
culations. + 


But if «yer this infirmity of philoſophers is to be ſuſ- 
pected on any occaſion, tis in their reaſonings concern- 
ing Human life, and the methods of attaining happineſs. 
In that caſe, they are led aſtray, not only by the nar- 

rowneſs of their underſtandings, but alſo by that of their 
paſſions. Almoſt every one has a predominant incli- 
RA to which all his other deſires and affections ſub- 

N 3 mit, 
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mit, and which governs him, tho', perhaps, with ſome 
intervals, thro' the whole courſe of his life. Tis dif- 
ficult for him to apprehend, that any thing, which ap- 
pears totally indifferent to him, can ever give enjoyment 
to any perſon, or can poſſeſs charms, which altogether 
eſcape his obſervation. His pwn purſuits are always, in 
his account, the moſt engaging : The objects of his paſ- 
ſion, the moſt valuable: And the road which he pur- 
fues, the only one that leads to happineſs, 


But would theſe prejudiced reaſoners refle& a moment, 
there are many obvious inſtances and arguments, ſuffi- 
cient to undeceive them, and make them enlarge their 
maxims and, principles. Do they not ſee the vaſt va- 
riety of inclinations and purfuits among our ſpecies, 
where each man ſeems fully ſatisſied with his own courſe 
of life, and would eſteem it the greateſt unhappineſs to 
be. confined to that of his neighbour? Do they not feel 
in themſelves, that what pleaſes at one time, diſpleaſes 
at another, by the change of inclination ; and that it is 
not in their power, by their utmoſt efforts, to recall that 
taſte or appetite, which formerly beftowed charms on 
what now appears indifferent or diſagreeable? What is 
the-meaning therefore of thoſe general preferences of the 
town or country life, of a life of action or one of plea- 
ſure, of retirement or ſociety ;, when, beſides the diffe- 
rent inclinations of different men, every one's experience 
may. convince him, that each of theſe kinds of life is 
agreeable in its turn, and that their variety or their ju- 
dicious mixture chiefly contributes to the rendering all of 
them agreeable, | 

But ſhall this buſineſs be * to go altogether at 
adventures? And muſt a man conſult only his humour 
and inclination, in order to determine his courſe of life, 
without ever employing his reaſon to inform him what 
road is preferable, and leads moſt ſurely to happineſs ? 
| | Is 


- 
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Is there no difference then between one man's conduct 
and another ? 


1 anſwer, There is a great diffetence. One man, 
following his inclinations, in chufing his courſe of life, 
may employ much ſurer means for ſucceeding than an- 
other, who is led by his inclination into the ſame courfe 
of life, and purſues the ſame odject. Are riches the chief 
object of your defires? Acquire (kill in your profeffion ; be 
diligent in the exerciſe of it; enlarge the circle of your 
friends and acquaintance ; avoid pleaſure and expence ; 
and never be generous, but with a view of gaining more 
than you could fave by frugality. Would you acquire the 
public germ; Guard equally againſt the extremes of ar- 
rogance and fawning. Let it appear that you ſet a value 
upon yourſelf, but without deſpiſing others. If you fall 
into either of the extremes, you either provoke ntan's 
pride by your inſolence, or teach them to deſpiſe you by 
your timorous ſubmiſſion, and by the mean en which 
you ſeem to entertain of yourſelf. 


Theſe, you ſay, are the maxims of common prudence, 
and diſcretion; what every parent inculcates on his child, 
and what every man of ſenſe purſues in the courſe of life, 
which he has choſen. What is it then you deſire more? 
Do you come to a philoſopher, as to a cunning man, to 
learn ſomething by magic or witchcraft, beyond what 
can be known by common prudence and diſcretion ?—— 
Yes; we come to a philoſopher to be inſtructed, How 
we ſhall chuſe our ends, more than the 'means for at- 
taining theſe ends: We want to know what deſires we 
ſhall gratify, what paſſions we ſhall comply with, what 
appetites we ſhall indulge. As to the reſt, we truſt to 
common ſenſe, and the general maxims of the world, 
for our inſtruction. 


I am forry, then, I have pretended to be a philofo- 
pher : For I find your queſtions very perplexing ; and 
N 4 am 


OY 
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am in danger, if my anſwer be too rigid and ſevere, of 
paſſing for a pedant and ſcholaſtic; if it be too eaſy and 
free, of being taken for a. preacher of vice and immor- 
ality. However, to ſatisfy you, I ſhall deliver my opi- 
nion upon the matter, and only deſire you to eſteem it 
of as little conſequence: as I do myſelf. By that means 
you will neither think it worthy of your ridicule nor 
your anger. 

If we can depend upon any principle, * ich we learn 
from philoſophy, this, I think, may be conſidered as cer- 
tain and undoubted, That there is nothing in itſelf, va- 
luable or deſpicable, deſireable or hateful, beautiful or 
deformed; but that theſe attributes ariſe from the parti- 
cular conſtitution and frabric of human ſentiments and 
affections. What ſeems the moſt delicious food to one 
animal, appears loathſome to another: What affects the 
feeling of one with delight, produces uneaſineſs to an- 
other. This is confeſſedly the caſe with regard to all the 
bodily ſenſes: But if we examine the matter more ac- 
curately, we ſhall find that the ſame obſervation holds 

even where the mind concurs with the body, and mingles 
its ſentiments with the exterior appetites. 


Deſire this paſſionate lover to give you a character of 
his miſtreſs : He will tell you that he is at a loſs for words 
to deſcribe her charms, and will aſk you very ſeriouſly if 
ever you was acquainted with a goddeſs or an angel? If 
you anſwer that you never was: He will then ſay, That 
tis impoſſible for you te form a conception of ſuch di- 
vine beauties as thoſe which his charmer pofleſles ; fo 
complete a ſhape; ſuch proportioned features; ſo en- 
gaging an air; ſuch ſweetneſs of diſpoſition ; ſuch gaiety 
of humour. You can infer nothing, however, from all 
this diſcourſe, but that the poor man is in love; and 
that the general appetite between the ſexes, which na- 
ture has infuſcd into all animals, is in him determined 

to 
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to a particular object by ſome qualities, which give him 
pleaſure. The ſame divine creature, not only to a dif- 


ferent animal, but alſo to a different man, appears a mere 
mortal being, and is beheld with the utmoſt indifference. 


Nature has given all animals a like prejudice in favour 
of their offspring. As ſoon as the helpleſs infant fees 
the light, tho' in every other eye it appears a deſpicable 
and a miſerable creature, it is regarded by its fond pa- 

rent with the utmoſt affection, and is preferred to every 
other object, however perfect and accompliſhed. The 
paſſion alone, ariſing from the original ſtructure and for- 
mation of human nature, beſtows a value on the moſt 
inſignificant object, | 


We may puſh the ſame obſervation further, and may 
conclude, that even when the mind operates alone, and 
feeling the ſentiments of blame or approbation, pro- 
nounces one object deformed and odious, another beau- 
tiful and amiable; I ſay, that even in this caſe, thoſe 
qualities are not really in the objects, but belong entirely 
to the ſentiments of that mind which blames or praiſes. 
I grant, that it will be more difficult to make this pro- 
poſition evident, and as it were, palpable, to negligent 
thinkers, becauſe nature is more uniform in the ſenti- 
ments of the mind than in moſt. feelings of the body, 
and produces a nearer reſemblance in the inward than in 
the outward part of human kind. There is ſomething 
approaching to principles in mental taſte ; and critics can 
reaſon and diſpute much more plauſibly than cooks - or 
perfumers. We may obſerve, however, That this uni- 
formity among human kind, hinders not, but that there 
is a conſiderable diverſity in the ſentiments of beauty and 
worth, and that education, cuſtom, prejudice, caprice, 
and humour frequently vary our taſte of this kind. You 
will never convince a man, who is not accuſtomed to 
ITALIAN muſic, and has not an ear to follow its intri- 

cacies, 


cCacies, that a ScoTs tune is not preferable. - You have 
not even any ſingle argument, beyond your own taſte, 
which you can employ in your behalf: And to your an- 
tagoniſt, his particular taſte, will always appear a much 
more convincing argument to the contrary. If you be 
wiſe, each of you will allow, that the other may be in 
the right; and having many other inſtances of this di- 
verſity of taſte, you will both confeſs, that beauty and 
worth are merely of a relative nature, and conſiſt in an 
agreeable ſentiment, produced by an object on a parti- 
eular mind, according to the peculiar ſtructure and con- 
ftirution of that mind. 


Buy this diverſity of ſentiment, obſervable in — 
kind, nature has, perhaps, intended to make us ſenſible 
of her authority, and let us ſee what ſurprizing changes 
ſhe could produce on the paſſions and deſires of mankind, 
merely by the change of their inward fabric, without 
any alteration on the objects. The vulgar may even be 
convinced by this argument: But men accuſtomed to 
. thinking may draw a more convincing, at leaſt a more 
general argument, from the very nature of the ſubject. 
In the operation of reaſoning, the mind does nothing 
but run over its objects, as they are ſuppoſed to ſtand in 
reality, without adding any thing to them, or diminiſh- 
ing any thing from them. If Iexamine the PTroLomaic 
and CoPERNICAN ſyſtems, I endeavour only, by my 
enquiries, to know the real ſituation of the planets ; that 
is, in other words, I endeayour to give them, in my 
mind or conception, the ſame relations which they bear 
towards each other in the heavens. To this operation 
of the mind, therefore, there ſeems to be always a real, 
tho' often an unknown ſtandard, in the nature of things; 
nor is truth or falſhood variable by the various apprehen- 
ſions of mankind, Tho' all human race ſhould for ever 


conclude, that the ſun moves, and the carth remains at 
reſt, 
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reſt, the ſun ſtirs not an inch from his place for all theſe 
reaſonings z and ſuch concluſions are eternally falſe and 
erroneous. 


But the caſe is not the ſame with the qualities of beau- 
tiful and deformed, deſirable and +dious, as with truth and 
falſhood. In the former caſe, the mind is not contented 
with merely ſurveying its objects, as they ſtand in them- 
ſelyes : It alſo feels a ſentiment of delight or uneaſineſs, 
approbation or blame, conſequent to that ſurvey ; and 
this ſentiment determines it to pronounce the object 
beautiful ar deformed, deſirable or odious. Now, 'tis evi- 
dent, that this ſentiment muſt depend upon the particular 


fabric or ſtructure of the mind, which enables ſuch par- 


ticular objects to operate in ſuch a particular manner, 
and produces a ſympathy or conformity between the 
mind and the objects. Vary the ftruture of the mind 
or inward organs, the ſentiment no longer follows, tho” 
the objects remain the ſame, The ſentiment being dif- 
ferent from the object, and ariſing from its operation 
upon the organs of the mind, an alteration upon the 
latter muſt vary the effect, nor can the ſame object, 
preſented to a mind totally different, produce the ſame 


ſentiment, 


This concluſion every one is apt to form of himſelf, 
without much philoſophy, where the ſentiment is evident- 
ly diſtinguiſhable from the objet. Who is not ſenſible, 
that power, and glory, and vengeance, are not deſirable 
of themſelves, but derive all their value from the ſtruc- 
ture of human paſſicns, which begets a deſire towards 
ſuch particular objects? But with regard to beauty, 
either natural or moral, the cafe is commonly ſuppoſed 
to be different. The agreeable quality is thought to lie 
in the object, not in the ſentiment; and that merely 
becauſe the ſentiment is not ſo turbulent and violent as 

| | ta 
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to diſtinguiſh itſelf, in an evident N from the per- 
ception of the object. | | 


But a very little reflection ſuffices to Aiftinguiſh them. 
A man may know exactly all the circles and ellipſes of 
the CorExNIAN ſyſtem, and all the irregular ſpirals of 
the PToLoOMAICc, without perceiving that the former is 
more beautiful than the latter. EucL1D has very fully 
explained every quality of the circle, but has not, in any 
propoſition, ſaid a word of its beauty. The reaſon is 
evident. Beauty is not a quality of the cirele. It lies 
not in any part of the line whoſe parts are all equally 
diſtant from a common centre. It is only the effect, 
which that figure operates upon the mind, whoſe parti- 
cular fabric or ſtructure renders it ſuſceptible of ſuch ſen- 
timents. In vain would you look for it in the circle, or 
ſeek it, either by your ſenſes, or by mathematical rea- 
ſonings, in all the properties of that figure. 


The mathematician, who took no other pleaſure in 
reading V1RG1L, but that of examining Enzas's voyage 
by the map, might underſtand perfectly the meaning of 
every Latin word, imployed by that divine author; and 
conſequently, might have a diſtinct idea of the whole 
narration. He would even have a more diſtinct idea of 
it, than they could have who had not ſtudied ſo exactly 
the geography of the poem. He knew, therefore, every 
thing in the poem: But he was ignorant of its beauty; 
becauſe. the beauty, properly ſpeaking, lies not in the 
poem, but in the ſentiment or taſte of the reader, And 
where a man has no ſuch delicacy of temper, as to make 
him feel this ſentiment, he muſt be ignorant of the 
beauty tho' poſſeſſed of the ſcience and underſtanding of 
an angel T. | | The 

* Were I not afraid of appearing too philoſophical, I ſhould remind my 
reader of that famous doctine, ſuppoſed to be fully proved in modern 


times, That taſtes and colours, and all other ſenkible qualities, lie not 
' « in 
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The inference upon the whole is, that it is not from 


the value or worth of the object, which any perſon pur- 


ſues, that we can determine his enjoyment, but merely 
from the paſſion with which he purſues it, and the ſuc- 


ceſs which he meets with in his purſuit. Objects have 


abſolutely no worth or value in themſelves. They de- 


rive their worth _ from the paſſion. If that be 
ſtrong, and ſteady, and ſucceſsful, the perſon is happy. 
It cannot reaſonably be doubted, but a little miſs, dreſt 
in a new gown for a dancing-ſchool ball, receives as 
eompleat enjoyment as the greateſt orator, who triumphs 
in the ſplendor of his eloquence, while he governs the 
paſſions and reſolutions of a numerous aſſembly. 


All the difference, therefore, between one man and 
another, with regard to life, conſiſts either in the paſſion, 
or in the enjoyment : And theſe differences are ſufficient 
to produce the wide extremes of happineſs and miſery. 


To be happy, the paſſion muſt neither be too violent 
nor too remiſs. In the firſt caſe, the mind is in a per- 
petual hurry and tumult ; in the ſecond, it finks into a 


diſagreeable indolence and lethargy. 


To be happy, the paſſion muſt be benign and ſocial; 


not rough or fierce. The affeQions of the latter kind 
are not near ſo agreeable to the feeling, as thoſe of the 
former, Who will compare rancour and animoſity, envy 


et in the bodies, but merely in the ſenſes,” The caſe is the ſame with 
beauty and deformity, virtue and vice. This doctrine, however, takes off 
no-more from the reality of the latter qualities, than from that of the for- 
mer; nor need it give any umbrage either to critics or moraliſts. Tho” 
colours were allowed to lie only in the eye, would dyers or painters ever be 
lefs regarded or eſteemed ? There is a ſufficient uniformity in the ſenſes and 
feelings of mankind, to make all theſe qualities the objects of art and rea- 
foning, and to have the greateſt influence on life and manners, And as tis 
certain, that the diſcovery above-mentioned in natural philoſopby, makes no. 
alteration on action and conduct; why ſhould a like diſcovery in moral phi- 


joſopby make any alteration ? 
and 


1 
. 
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and revenge, to friendſhip, denigniry, e and 
gratitude ? 

To be happy, the paſſion muſt be chearful and gay, 
not gloomy and melancholy. A propenſity to hope and 
joy is real riches: One to fear and ſorrow, real po- 
verty. 


Some paſſions or inclinations, in he enjoyment of their 
d, are not ſo ſteady or conſtant as others, nor con- 
vey ſuch durable pleaſure and ſatis faction. Phileſaphica 
devct on, for inſtance, like the enthuſiaſm of a poet, is 
the tranſitory: effect of high ſpirits, great leiſure, a fine 
genius, and a habit of ſtudy and contemplation :. But 
notwithſtanding all theſe circumſtances, an abſtracted, 
inviſible, object, like that which natural religion alone 
preſents to us, cannot long actuate the mind, or be of 
any moment in life. To render the paſſion of conti- 
nuance, we muſt find ſome method of affecting the ſenſes 
and imagination, and muſt embrace ſome hi/torical as 
well as philoſophical accounts of the divinity. Popular 
ſuperſtitions and obſervances are even found to be of uſe 
in this particular, 


{ 
{ 
| 
Tho? the tempers of men be very diferent, yet we | 
may. ſafely pronounce in general, that a life of pleaſure | 
cannot ſupport itſelf ſo long as one of buſineſs, but is | 
much more ſubject to ſatiety and diſguſt. The amuſe- | 
.ments, which are the moſt durable, have all a mixture | 
of application and attention in them; ſuch as gaming | 
and hunting. And in general, buſineſs and action fill up 
all the great vacancies of human life. 

But where: the temper is the beſt diſpoſed for any en- | 
Joyment, the object is often wanting: And in this reſpect, 
the paſſions, which purſue external objects, contribute t 
not ſo much to happineſs, as thoſe which reſt in our- F 


ſelves; ; ſince we are neither ſo certain of attaining ſuch 
ob- 
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objects, nor ſo ſecure of poſſeſſing them. A paſſion for 


learning is preferable, with regard to happineſs, to one 
for riches, 


Some men are poſſeſſed of great W of mind; 
and even when they purſue external objects, are not much 
affected by a diſappointment, but renew their application 
and induſtry with the greateſt chearfulneſs. Nothing 
contributes more to happineſs than this turn of mind. 


According to this ſhort and imperfect ſketch of hu- 
man life; the happieſt diſpoſition of mind is the virtuous ; 
or, in other words, that which leads to action and em- 
ployment, renders us ſenſible to the ſocial paſſions, 
ſteels the heart againſt the aſſaults of fortune, reduces 
the affections to a juſt moderation, makes our on thoughts 
an entertainment to us, and inclines us rather to the plea- 
ſures of ſociety and converſation, than to thoſe of the 
ſenſes. This, in the mean time, muſt be obvious to the 
moſt careleſs reaſoner, that all diſpoſitions of mind are 
not alike favourable to happineſs, and that one paſſion 
or humour may be extremely defirable, while another is 
equally diſagreeable. And indeed, all the difference be- 
tween the conditions of life depends upon the mind; nor 
is there any one ſituation of affairs, in itſelf, preferable 
to another. Good and ill, both natural and moral, are 
entirely relative to human ſentiment and affection. No 
man would ever be unhappy, could he alter his feelings. 
| PRoTEvs-like, he would elude all attacks, by the con- 
tinual alterations of his ſhape and form. 


But of this reſource nature has, in a great meaſurez 
deprived us, The fabric and conſtitution of our mind 
no more depends on our choice, than. that of our body, 
The generality.of men have not even the ſmalleſt notion, 
that any alteration in this reſpe& can ever be deſirable, 
As a ſtream neceſſarily follows the ſeveral inclinations of 
the ground, on which it rung; fo are the ignorant and 

thought- 
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- thoughtleſs part of mankind actuated by their natural 
propenſities. Such are effectually excluded from all pre- 
tenſions to philoſophy, and the medicine of the mind, ſo 
much boaſted. But even upon the wiſe and thoughtful, 
nature has a prodigious influence; nor is it always in 2 
man's power, by the utmoſt art and induſtry, to correct 
his temper, and attain that virtuous character, to which 
he aſpires, The empire of philoſophy extends over 2 
few ; and with regard to theſe too, her authority is very 
weak and limited, Men may well be ſenſible of the 
value of virtue, and may deſire to attain it; but 'tis 
not always certain, that they will þe ſucceſsful in their 
wiſhes, | | : 


Whoever conſiders, without prejudice, the courſe of 
human actions, will find, that mankind are almoſt en- 
tirely guided by conſtitution and temper, and that gene- 
ral maxims have little influence, but ſo far as they affect 
our taſte or ſentiment. If a man have a lively ſenſe of 
honour and virtue, with moderate paſſions, his conduct 
will always be conformable to the rules of morality ; or 
if he depart from them, his return will be eaſy and ex- 


peditious. But, on the other hand, where one is born 


of ſo perverſe a frame of mind, of ſo callous and inſen- 
ſible a diſpoſition, as to have no reljſh for virtue and 
humanity, no ſympathy with his fellow creatures, no 
deſire of eſteem and applauſe ; ſuch a one muſt be allow- 
ed entirely incurable, nor is there any remedy in phi- 
loſophy. He reaps no ſatisfaction but from low and 
ſenſual objects, or from the indulgence of malignant 
paſſions : He feels no remorſe to controul his vicious in- 
clinations : He has not even that ſenſe ag taſte, which 
is requifite to make him defire a better character : For 
my part, I know not. how I ſhould addreſs myſelf to 
ſuch a one, or by what arguments I ſhould endeayour to 
reform him. Should I tell him of the inward ſatisfac- 

tion 
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tion which reſults from laudable and humane actions, the 
delicate pleaſures of diſintereſted love and friendſhip, the 
| laſting enjoyments of a good name and an eſtabliſhed 
character, he might ſtill reply, that theſe were, perhaps, 
pleaſures to ſuch as were ſuſceptible to them; but that, 
for his part, he finds himſelf of a quite different turn 
and diſpoſition. I muſt repeat it ; my philoſophy affords 
no remedy in ſuch a caſe, nor could I do any thing but 
lament this perſon's unhappy condition. But then I aſk, 
If any other philoſophy can afford a remedy; or if it be 
poſſible, by any ſyſtem, to render all mankind virtuous, 
however perverſe may be their natural frame of mind ? 
Experience will ſoon convince us of the contrary ; and 
I will venture to affirm, that perhaps, the chief benefit, 
which reſults from philoſophy, ariſes in an indirect man- 
ner, and proceeds more from its ſecret, inſenſible in- 
fluence, than from its immediate application, 


*Tis certain, that a ſerious attention to the ſciences 
and liberal arts, ſoftens and humanizes the temper, and 
cheriſhes thoſe fine emotions, in which true virtue and 
honour conſiſts, It rarely, very rarely happens, that a 
man of taſte and learning is not, at leaſt, an honeſt man, 
whatever frailties may attend him, The bent of his 
mind to ſpeculative ſtudies muſt mortify in him the paſ- 
ſions of intereſt and ambition, and muſt, at the ſame 
time, give him a greater ſenſibility of all the decencies 
and duties of life, He feels more fully a moral diſtinc- 
tion in characters and manners, nor is his ſenſe of this 
kind diminiſhed, but, on the contrary, it is much en- 
creaſed, by his ſpeculations. 


Beſides ſuch inſenſible changes upon the temper and 
diſpoſition, tis highky probable, that others may be pro- 
duced by ſtudy and application. The prodigious effects 
of education may cgnvince us, that the mind is not al- 


together ſtubborn and jnflexible, but will admit of many 
Vor. I. O alterations 
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alterations from its ** make and ſtructure. Let a 
man propoſe to himſelf the model of a character, which 
he approves of: Let him be well acquainted with thoſe 
particulars, in which his own character deviates from 
this model : Let him keep a conſtant watch oyer him- 
ſelf,” and bend his mind, by a continual effort, from the 
vices, towards the virtues; and I doubt not but, in 
time, he will enn, in his temper, an alteration to the 
better. 


Habit is another powerful means of reforming the 
mind, and implanting in it good diſpoſitions and incli- 
nations. A man who continues in a courſe of ſobriety 
and temperance, will hate riot and diſorder : If he en- 
gage in buſineſs or ſtudy, indolence will ſeem a puniſh- 
ment to him: If he conſtrain himſelf to practiſe bene- 
ficence and affability, he will ſoon abhor all inſtances 
of pride and violence. Where one is thorowly convinced 
that the virtuous courſe of life is preferable ; if he has 
but reſolution enough, for fome time, to. impoſe a vio- 
lence on himſelf; his reformation need not be deſpaired 
of. The misfortune is, that this conviction and this 


reſolution never can have place, . a man be, before- 
hand, tolerably virtuous, 


Here then is the chief triumph of art and philoſophy : 
It inſenſibly refines the temper, and it points out to us 
thoſe diſpoſitions which we ſhould endeavour to attain, 
by a conſtant bent of mind, and by repeated habit, Be- 
yond this I cannot acknowlege it to have great influence 
and 1 muſt entertain doubts concerning all thoſe exhor- 


tations and conſolations, which are in ſuch vogue among 
all ſpeculative reaſoners. 


We have already obſerved, that no objects are, of 
themſelves, defirable or odious, valuable or deſpicable ; 
| but that objects acquire theſe qualities from the particu- 
lar 
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lar character and conſtitution of the mind, which ſurveys 
them. To diminiſh therefore, or augment any perſon's 
value for an object, to excite or moderate his paſſions, 
there are no direct arguments or reaſons, which can be 
employed with any force or influence. The catching 
flies, like DomiTIan, if it give more pleaſure, is pre- 
ferable to the hunting wild beaſts, like WiLL1am Ru- 
rus, or conquering kingdoms, like ALEXANDER, 


— 


But tho' the value of every object can be determined 
only by the ſentiments or paſſions of every individual, 
we may obſerve, that the paſſions, in pronouncing their 
verdict, conſider not the object ſimply, as it is in itſelf, 
but furvey it with all the circumſtances, which attend 
it, A man tranſported with joy, on account of his poſ- 
ſeffing a diamond, confines not his view to the gliſtering 
ſtone before him : He alſo conſiders its rarity, and from 
thence chiefly ariſes his pleaſure and exultation. Here 
therefore a philoſopher may ſtep in, and ſuggeſt particular 
views and conſiderations, and circumſtances, which 
otherwiſe would have eſcaped us; and, by that means, 
he may either moderate or excite any particular paſſion. 


It may ſeem unreaſonable abſolutely to deny the au- 
thority of philoſophy in this reſpect : But it muſt be 
confeſſed, that there lies this ſtrong preſumption againſt 
it, that if theſe views be natural and obvious, they would 
have occurred of themſelyes, without the aſſiſtance of 
philoſophy ; if they be not natural, they never can have 
any influence on the affections. Theſe are of a very de- 
licate nature, and cannot be forced or conſtrained by 
the utmoſt art or induſtry. - A conſideration, which 
we ſeek for on purpoſe, which we enter into with dif- 
ficulty, which we retain with care and attention, can 
never produce thoſe genuine and durable movements of 
paſſion, which are the reſult of nature, and the conſtitu- 
tion of the mind, A man may as well pretend to cure 


O 2 | himſelf 


n 


himſelf of love, by viewing his miſtreſs thro* the arti- 
ficial medium of a microſcope, or proſpect, and behold- 
ing there the coarſeneſs of her ſkin, and monſtrous diſ- 
proportion of her features, as hope to excite or mode- 
rate any paſſion by the artificial arguments of a SENECA 
or an EpicTETUs. The remembrance of the natural 
aſpect and ſituation of the objects will, in both caſes, 
ſtill recur upon him. The reflections of philoſophy are 
too ſubtile and diſtant to take place i in common life, or 
eradicate any affection. The air is too fine to breathe 
in where it is above the winds and clouds of the atmoſ- 
phere. 


Another defect of thoſe refined reflections, which 


philoſophy preſents to us, is, that commonly they can- 
not diminiſh or extinguiſh our vicious paſſions, with- 
out diminiſhing or extinguiſhing ſuch as are virtuous, 
and rendering the mind totally indifferent and unactive. 
They are for the moſt part, general, and are applicable 
to all our affections. In vain do we hope to direct their 
influence only to one fide, If by inceſſant ſtudy and me- 
ditation we have rendered them very intimate and preſent 
to us, they will operate throughout, and ſpread an uni- 
verſal inſenſibility over the mind. When we deſtroy 
the nerves, we extinguiſh the ſenſe of pleaſure, together 
with that of pain. 

It will be eaſy, by one 3 the eye, to find one 
or other of theſe defects in moſt of thoſe philoſophical 
reflections, ſo much celebrated both in ancient and mo- 
dern times. Let not the injuries or violence men, ſay 
the philoſophers +, ever diſcompoſe you by anger or hatred. 
Would you be angry at the ape for its malice, or the tyger fer 
its ferocity? This reflection leads us into a bad opinion of 
human nature, and muſt extinguiſh the ſocial affections. 
It tends alſo to remove all remorſe for a man's own 
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erimes, when he conſiders, that vice is as natural to 
mankind, as the particular inſtincts to brute creatures. 

All ills ariſe from the order of the univerſe, which is ab- 
ſolutely perfect. Would you wiſh to diſturb ſo divine an order 
for the ſake of your own particular intereſt ? What if the 
ills I ſuffer ariſe from malice or oppreſſion? But the vices 
and imperfettions of men are alſo comprehended i in the order 
of the univerſe. | 


F plagues and earthquakes break not heavn's deſign, 
Why then a BORG1A or a CATILINE ? 


Let this be allowed; and my own vices will alſo be a 
part of the ſame order. 


To one who ſaid, that none was happy, who was not 
above opinion, a SPARTAN replied, then none are happy 
but hnaves and robbers +. 


Man is born to be miſerable ; and is he ſurprized at any 
particular misfortune ® And can he give way to ſorrow and 
lamentation upon account of any diſaſter ? Yes: He very 
reaſonably laments, that he ſhould be born to be miſer- 
able. Your conſolation preſents a hundred ills for one, 


that you pretend to eaſe him of. 


You ſhould always have * your eyes death, diſeaſe, po · 
verty, blindneſs, exile, calumny, and infamy, as ills which 
gre incident to human nature. When any one of theſe ills 
falls to your lot, you will bear it the better that you have laid 
your account with it, I anſwer, If we confine ourſelves 
to a general and diſtant reflection on the ills of human 
life, that can have no effect to prepare us for them. If 
by cloſe and intenſe meditation we render them preſent 
and intimate to us, that is the true ſecret to poiſon all 

our pleaſures, and render us perpetual! y miſerable. 
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Wur ſorrow is fruitleſs, and will not change the counſe of 
deſtiny, Very true: And for that * a 1 am 
ſorry. 

Cicero's 3 for deafneſs is 8 eurious. 
Hew many languages are there, ſays he, which you do not 
underfland * The Punic, SPANISH, GALLIC, Acve. 
TIAN,. Sc. With regard to all theſe, you are as if you were 
deaf, and yet you are indifferent about the matter. Is it then 
fo great a misfortune to be deaf to one language more + ? 


T like better the repartee of ANTIPATER the CYRE- 
NIAC, when ſome women were condoling with him for 
his blindneſs? hat! ſays he, Do you think there are 
no pleaſures in the dark ? 


Nothing can be more defiruftive, ſays FONTENELLE, to 
ambition, and the. paſſion for conqueſt, than the trus ſy/lem 
of aftronomy. What a poor thing is even the. whole globe 
in compariſon of the infinite extent of nature? This con- 
ſideration is evidently too diſtant ever to have any ef- 
fect. And if it had any, would it not deſtroy patriotiſm, 
as well as ambition ? The ſame gallante author adds' 
with ſome reafon, that the bright eyes of the ladies are 
the only objects, which loſe nothing of their luſtre or 
value from the moſt extenſive views of aftronomy- and 
philoſophy, but ſtand proof againſt every ſyſtem. Would 
philoſophers adviſe us to limit our affection to them? 


Exile, ſays PLUTARCM to a friend in baniſhment, 18 
no evil; Mathematicians tell us, that the whole earth is but 
as a point, compared to the heavens. To change one's coun- 


try, then, is little more than to remove from one flreet to 
another. Man is not a plant, rooted to à certain ſpot" of 


earth All foils and all climates are alibe ſaited to him 1. 
Theſe TG nen could they fol a into the 


7 Toe, Queſt Lib, V. 
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hands of baniſhed perſons. But what if they come alſo 
to the knowledge of thoſe employed in public affairs, 


and deſtroy all their attachment to their native country? 


Or will they operate like the quack's medicine, which is 
equally good for a diabetes and a dropſy ? 

*Tis certain, were a ſuperior being thruſt into a hu- 
man body, that the whole of life would to him appear 


fo mean, contemptible and puerile, that he never could 


be induced to take part in any thing, and would ſcarcely 
give attention to what paſſes around him. To engage 
him to ſuch a condeſcenſion as to play even the part of 
2 PHILIP with zeal and alacrity, would be much more 
difficult than to conſtrain the ſame PHr1L1e, after having 
been a king and a conqueror during fifty years, to mend 
old ſhoes with proper care and attention ; the occupa- 
tion which LuC1aN aſſigns him in the infernal regions. 
Now all the ſame topics of diſdain towards human af- 
fairs, which could operate on this ſuppoſed being, occur 
alſo to a philoſopher ; but being, in ſome meaſure, diſ- 
proportioned to human capacity, and not being fortified 
by the experience of any thing better, they make not a 
full impreſſion on him. He ſees, but he feels not ſuffi- 
ciently their truth; and is always a ſublime philoſopher, 
when he needs not; that is, as long as nothing diſturbs 
him, or rouzes his affections. While others play, he 
wonders at their keenneſs and ardour ; but he no ſooner 


puts in his own ſtake, than he is commonly tranſported 
with the ſame paſſions, which he had ſo much condemned 


while he remained a ſimple ſpectator. 

There are chiefly two conſiderations to be met with in 
books of philoſophy, from which any important effect is 
to be expected, and that becauſe theſe conſiderations are 
drawn from common life, and occur upon the moſt ſu- 
perficial view of human affairs. When we reflect on 
the ſhortneſs and uncertainty of life, how deſpicable 
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ſeem all our purſuits of happineſs? And even, if we 
would extend our concern beyond our own life, how 
frivolous appear our moſt enlarged and moſt generous 
projects; when we conſider the inceſſant changes and 
revolutions of human affairs, by which laws and learn- 
ing, books and governments are hurried away by time, 
as by a rapid ſtream, and are loſt in the immenſe ocean 
of matter? Such a reflection certainly tends to mortify 
all our paſſions; But does it not thereby counterwork 
the artifice of nature, who has happily deceived us into 
an opinian, that human life is of ſome importance ? And 
may not ſuch a reflection be employed with ſucceſs by 
voluptuous reaſoners, in order to lead us from the paths 
of action and virtue, into the flowery fields of indolence 
and pleaſure ? 


We are informed by THUCYDIDEs, that, 88 the 
famous plague of ATHENs, when death ſeemed preſent 
to every one, a diflolute mirth and gaiety prevailed a- 
mong the people, who exhorted one another to make the 
moſt of life as long as it endured. The ſame obſerya- 
tion is made by BoCCACE with regard to the plague of 
FLoRENCE. A like principle make ſoldiers, during 
war, to be more addicted to riot and expence, than any 
other race of men. Preſent pleaſure is always of im- 
portance; and whatever diminiſhes the importance of all 
other objects muſt beſtow on it an additional influence 
and value, 

The ſecond philoſophical conſideration, which may 
often have an influence on the affections, is derived from 
2 compariſon of our own condition with the condition 
of others. This compariſon we are continually making, 
even in common life ; but the misfortune is, that we are 
apt rather to compare our ſituation with that of our 
ſuperiors, than with that of our inferiors. A philofo- 
pher corrects this natural infirmity, by turning his view 


to the other hide, in order to render himſelf. eaſy in the 
/ ſituation 
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ſituation in which fortune has placed him. There are 
few people, who are not ſuſceptible of ſome conſolation 
from this reflection, tho' to a very good natured man, 
the view of human miſeries ſhould rather produce ſor- 
row than comfort, and add to his lamentations for his 
own misfortunes a deep compaſſion for thoſe of others. 
Such is the imperfection, even of the beſt of theſe phi- 
loſophical topics * conſolation t. 

I ſhall 


The Sceptic, perhaps, carries the matter too far, when he limits all 
philoſophical topics and reflections to theſe two. There ſeem to be othersy 
whoſe truth is undeniable, and whoſe natural tendency is to tranquillize and 
ſoften all the paſſions. Philoſophy greedily ſeizes theſe, ſtudies them, 
weighs them, commits them to the memory, and familiarizes them to the 
mind: and their influence on tempers, which are thoughtful, gentle, and 
moderate, may be conſiderable, But what is their influence, you will fax, 
if the temper be antecedently diſpoſed after the ſame manner to which they 
pretend to form it? They may, at leaſt, fortify that temper, and furniſh 
it with views, by which it may entertain and nouriſh itſelf, Here are a 
few examples of ſuch philoſophical reflections. 

2, Ts it not certain, that every condition has 2 ills ? Then why 
envy any body ? 

2, Every one has known ills; and there iz a — throughout. 
Why not be contented with the preſent ? 

3. Cuſtom deadens the ſenſe both of the good and the ill, and levels every 
4. Health and humour all, The reſt of little conſequence, except theſe 
de affected. | 

5. How many other goods have I? Then why be vexed for one ill? 


6. How many are happy in the condition of * I complain? How 
many envy me ? 

7, Every good muſt be paid for: Fortune by labour, favour by flattery, 
Would I keep the price, yet have the commodity ? 

3. Er not too great happineſs in life, Human nature admits i, 
not. 

9. Propoſe not a happineſs too complicated. But does that depend on 
me? Yes : The firſt choice does. Life is like a game: One may chooſe the 
dame : And paſſion, by degrees, ſeizes the proper object. 

10. Anticipate by your hopes and fancy future n which time 
infallibly brings to every Aiden. 
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I ſhall contlude this ſubje& with obſerving, That tho? 
virtue be undoubtedly the beſt choice, when it is attain- 
able; yet ſuch is the diſorder and confuſion of human 
affairs, that no perfect ceconomy or regular diſtribution 
of happineſs and miſery is ever, in this life, to be ex- 
pected. Not only the goods of fortune, and the endow- 
ments of the body (both which are of great importance) 
not only theſe advantages, 1 ſay, are unequally divided 
between the virtuous and vicious, but even the mind 
itſelf partakes, in ſome degree, of this diſorder, and the 
moſt worthy character, by the very œconomy of the 
paſſions, enjoys not always the higheſt felicity. 


Tis obſervable, that tho' every bodily diſeaſe or pain 
proceed from ſome diſorder i in the parts, yet the pain is 


11. I defire to be rich. rt That T may poſſeſs many fine object; 
Gad gardens, equipage, &c, Mow many fine objects does nature offer 
to every one without expente? If enjoyed, ſufficient, If not: See the ef- 
fe& of cuſtom or of temper, which would ſoon take off the reliſh of the 

12. I defire fame, Let this occur: If I act well, I ſhall have the e 
teem of all my acquaintance, And'what is all the reſt to me? 


Thbeſe reflections are ſo obvious, that "tis a wonder they oceur not to 
every man: So convincing; that tis a wonder they perſuade not every man. 
But perhaps they do occur to and perſuade moſt men; when they conſider 
human life, by a general and calm ſurvey”; But where any real, affecting 
incident happens; when paſſion is awakened, fancy agitated, example 
draws, and counſel urges; the philoſopher is loſt in the man, and he 
ſearches in vain for that perſuaſion, which before ſeemed ſo firm and 
unſhaken. What remedy fof this inconvenience ? Aſſiſt yourſelf by a fte - 
quent peruſal of the entertaining moraliſts: Have recourſe to the learning 
of PLuTARCHn,- the imagination of LucIAN, the eloquence of CI Eo, 
the wit of SENECA, the gaiety of MonTa1cne, the ſublimity of Sur r- 
U BURY. Moral precepts, ſo couched, ſtrike deep, and fortify the mind 
againſt the illuſions of paſſion, But truſt not altogether to external aid: 
By habit and ſtudy acquire that philoſophic temper, which, both gives force 
to reflection, and by rendering a great part of yout happineſs independant, 
takes off the edge from all diſorderly paſſions, and tranquilizes the mind. 
Deſpiſe not theſe helps; but confide not too much in them neither; unlefs 
nature has been favourable” in the temper, with which ſhe has endowed 
you. . 5 
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not always proportioned to the diforder ; but is greater 
or leſs, according to the greater or lefs ſenfibility of the 
part, upon which the noxious humours exert their in- 
fluence. A tooth-ach produces more violent convulſions 
of pain than a phthifis or a dropſy. In like manner, with 
regard to the conſtitution of the mind, we may obſerve, 
that all vice is indeed pernicious; but yet the diſtur- 
bance or pain is not meaſured. out by nature with exact 
proportion to the degrees of vice, nor is the man of 
higheſt virtue, even abſtracting from external accidents, 
always the moſt happy. A gloomy and melancholy diſ- 
poſition is certainly, ta our /entiments, a vice or imper- 
fection; but as it may be accompanied with great fenfs 
of honour and great integrity, it may be found in very 
worthy characters; tho' tis ſufficient alone to imbitter 
life, and render the perſon affected with it compleat] 
miſerable, On the other hand, a ſelfiſh: villain may poſ- 
ſeſs a ſpring and alacrity of temper, a certain Ediety of 
heart, which is indeed a good quality, but which is re- 
warded much beyond. its merit, and when attended with: 
good fortune, will compenſate the uneaſineſs and re- 
morſe ariſing from all the other vices. 


I ſhall add, as an obſervation to the ſame SITY 
that if a man be liable to a vice or imperfection, it may 
often happen, that a good quality, which he poſleſles 
with it, will render him more miſerable, than if he were 
completely vicious. A perſon of ſuch imbecility of 
temper, as to be eaſily broke by affliftion, is more un- 
happy for being endowed with a generous and friendly 
diſpoſition, which gives him a lively concern for others, 
and expoſes him the more to fortune and accidents. A 
ſenſe of ſhame, in an imperfect character, is certainly a 

virtue, but produces great uneaſineſs and remorſe, from 
which the abandoned villain is entirely free, A very 


amorous complexion, with a heart incapable of friend- 
| ſhip, 
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Mip, is happier than the ſame exceſs in love, with a ge- 
nerolity of temper, which tranſports a man beyond him- 
ſelf, and renders him a total ſlave to the object of his 


paſhon. 

In a word, human life is more governed by fortune 
than by reaſon ;. is to be regarded more as a dull paſtime 
than as a ſerious occupation; and is more influenced by 
particular humour than by general principles. Shall we 
engage ourſelves in it with paſſion and anxiety ? It is not 
worthy of ſo much concern, Shall we be indifferent 
about what happens? We loſe all the pleaſure of the 
game by our phlegm and careleſſneſs. While we are 
reaſoning concerning life, life is gone; and death, tho 


perhaps they receive him differently, yet treats alike the 


ſool and the philoſopher. To reduce life to exact rule 
and method, is commonly a painful, oft a fruitleſs oc- 
cupation: And is it not alſo a proof, that we overvalue 
the prize for which we contend? Even to reaſon ſo 
earefully concerning it, and to fix with accuracy its juſt 
idea, would be over -valuing it, were it not that, to ſome 
tempers, this occupation is one of the moſt amuſing, in 
which life could poſſibly be employed. 


mer 
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Of PorLycamy and Divorces. 


8 marriage is an engagement entered into by mu- 

tual conſent, and has for its end the propagation 

of the ſpecies, 'tis evident, that it muſt be ſuſceptible 

of all the variety of conditions, which conſent eſtabliſhes, 
provided they be not contrary to this end. 


A man, in conjeining himſelf to a woman, is bound 
to her according to the terms of his engagement: In 
begetting children, he is bound, by all the ties of na- 
ture and humanity, to provide for their ſubſiſtence and 
education. When he has performed theſe two parts of 
duty, no being can reproach him with injuſtice or in- 
jury. And as the terms of his engagement, as well as 
the methods of ſubſiſting his offspring, may be very va- 


rious, *tis mere ſuperſtition to imagine, that marriage * 


can be entirely uniform, and will admit only of one mode 
or form. Did not human laws reſtrain the natural li- 
berty of men, every particular marriage would be as dif- 
ferent, as contracts or bargains of any other kind or 
ſpecies. | 

As circumſtances vary, and the laws propoſe different 


advantages, we find, that, in different times and places, 


they impoſe different conditions on this important con- 
tract. In Toxquiy 'tis uſual for the failors, when 
the ſhips come into the harbour, to marry for the ſeaſon ; 


and, 
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and, notwithſtanding this precarious engagement, they 
are aſſured, tis ſaid, of the ſtricteſt fidelity to their bed, 
ac. ell as in the whole management of their affairs from 
thoſe temporary ſpouſes. | | 


I cannot, at preſent, recolle& my authorities; but I 
have ſomewhere read, That the republic of ATHENs 
having loſt many of its citizens by war and peſtilence, 
allowed every man to marry two wives, in order the 
ſooner to repair the waſte which had been made by theſe 
calamities. The poet EURIP1DEs happened to be coupled 
to two noiſy Vixens, who ſo plagued him with their 
jealouſies and quarrels, that he became eyer after a pro- 
felled woman-hater ; and is the only theatrical writer, 
perhaps the only poet, who ever entertained an averſion 
againſt the whole ſex. 


In that agreeable romance, called the Hiſtory of the 
SEVARAMBIANS, where a great many men and a few 
women are ſuppoſed to be ſhipwrecked on a deſert coaft ; 
the captain of the troop, in order to obviate thoſe endleſs 
quarrels which aroſe, regulates their marriages after the 
following manner: he takes a handſome female to him- 
ſelf alone; aſſigns one to every couple of inferior of- 
ficers; and to five of the loweſt rank he gives one wife 
in common. Could the greateſt legiſlator, in ſuch cir- 
cumftances, have contrived matters with greater wiſdom ? 


The ancient BRrroxs had a very ſingular kind of 
marriage, which is to be met with among no other peo- 
ple. Any number of them, as ten or a dozen, Joined 
in a ſociety together, which was perhaps requiſite for 
mutual defence in thoſe barbarouus times. In order to 
link this ſociety the cloſer, they took an equal number 
of wives in common, and whatever children were born, 
were reputed to-belong to all of them, and were accords 
ingly provided for by the whole community. 


* Among 
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Among the inferior creatures, nature herſelf, being 
the ſupreme legiſlator, preſcribes all the laws which re- 
gulate their marriages, and varies thoſe laws according 
to the different circumſtances of the creature, Where 
ſhe furniſhes, with eaſe, food and defence to the new- 
born animal, the preſent embrace terminates the mar- 
riage; and the care of the offspring is committed entire- 
ly to the female. Where the food is of more difficult 
purchaſe, the marriage continues for one ſeaſon, till the 
common progeny can provide for itſelf; and then the 
union immediately diſſolves, and leaves each of the par- 
ties free to enter into a new engagement at the enſuing 
ſeaſon, But nature having endowed man with reaſon, 
has not ſo exactly regulated every article of his marriage 
contract, but has left him to adjuſt them, by his own 
prudence, according to his particular circumſtances and 
ſituation. Municipal laws are a ſupply to the wiſdom 
of each individual; and, at the ſame time, by reſtrain- 
ing the natural liberty of men, make the private intereſt 
ſubmit to the intereſt of the public. All regulations, 
therefore, on this head are equally lawful, and equally 
conformable to the principles of nature; tho? they are 
not all equally convenient, or equally uſeful to ſociety. 
The laws may allow of polygamy, as among the Eaftera 
nations; or of voluntary divorces, as among the GReeKs 
and RoMAxs; or they may confine one man to one 
woman, during the whole courſe of their lives, as 
among the modern EuroPEans. Tt may not be diſ- 
agreeable to conſider the advantages and diſadvantages 
which reſult from each of theſe inſtitutions. 


The advocates for polygamy may recommend it as the 
only effectual remedy for the furies and diſorders of love, 
and the only expedient for freeing men from that ſlavery 
to the females, which the natural violence of our paſ- 
fions has impoſed on us. By this means alone can we 


regain 
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regain our right of ſovereignty ; and, ſating our appe- 
tite, re-eſtabliſh the authority of reaſon in our minds, 
and, by confequence, our own authority in our families; 
Man, like a weak ſovereign, being unable to ſupport 
| himſelf againſt the wiles and intrigues of his ſubjects, 
muſt play one faction againſt another, and become ab- 
ſolute by the mutual jealouſies of the females. To di- 
vide and to govern is an univerſal maxim; and by neglect- 
ing it, the EvrRoPEANs undergo a more grievous and a 
more ignominious ſlavery than the Turks or Pers1ANs, 
who are ſubjected indeed to a ſovereign, that lies at a 
diſtance from them, but in their domeſtic affairs rule 
with an uncontroulable ſway. An honeſt Tuxk, who 
ſhould come from his ſeraglio, where every one trembles 
before him, would be ſurprized to ſee SYLvia in her 
drawing-room, adored by all the beaus and pretty fel- 
lows about town, and he would certainly take her for 
ſome mighty and deſpotic queen, ſurrounded by her 
guard of obſequious ſlaves and eunuchs. 


On the other hand, it may be urged with better rea- 
ſon, that this ſovereignty of the male is a real uſurpa- 
tion, and deſtroys that nearneſs of rank, not to ſay 
equality, which nature has eſtabliſhed between the ſexes. 
We are, by nature, their lovers, their friends, their pa- 
trons: Would we willingly change ſuch endearing ap- 
pellations, for the barbarous titles of maſter and tyrant ? 


In what capacity ſhall we gain by this inhuman pro- 
ceeding? As lovers, or as huſbands ? The lover, is to- 
tally annhihilated ; and courtſhip, the moſt agreeable 
ſcene in human life, can no longer have place, where 
women have not the free diſpoſal of themſelves, but are 
bought and ſold, like the meaneſt animals. The huſband 
is as little a gainer, having found the admirable ſecret of 
extinguiſhing every part of love, except its jealouſy, 
There is no roſe without its thorn ; but he muſt be a 

| fooliſh 
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fooliſh -wretch indeed, who throws away the roſe and 
preſerves only-the thorn. | 

I would not willingly inſiſt upon it as an advantage in 
our EUROPEAN cuſtoms, what was obſerved by Mene- 
MET EFFENDI the laft TuURK18H ambaſfadorin FRANCE. 
Me Tunks, ſays he, are great ſimpletons in compariſon of 
the Chriſtians. I are at the expence and trouble of keeping 
a ſerazlia, each in his own'houſe * But you eaſe yourſelves of 
this burden, and have your ſeraglio in your friends houſes. 
The known virtue of our BRITISH ladies frees them 
ſufficiently' from this imputation : And the Turk him< 
ſelf; had he "travelled among us, muſt have owned, that 
our free commerce with the fair ſex, more than any 
other invention, embelliſhes, enlivens, and poliſhes ſo- 
ciery : | 

But the Asi Arie manners are as deſtruQive to friend- 
ſhip as to love. Jealouſy excludes men from all inti- 
macies and familiarities with each other. No man dares 
bring his friend to his houſe or table, leſt he bring a 
lover to his numerous wives. Hence all over the eaſt, 
each family is as ſeparate from another, as if they were 
ſo many diſtinct kingdoms. No wonder then, that So- 
LOMON,: living like an eaſtern prince, with his ſeven 
hundred wives, and three bundred concubines, without 
one friend, could write ſo pathetically concerning the 
vanity of the world. Had he tried the ſecret of one 
wiſe or miſtreſs, a few friends, and a great many com- 
panions, he might have found life ſomewhat more agree- 
able. Deſtroy love and friendihip ; what remains in the 


world worth-accepting ? 


The bad education of children, eſpecially children of 
condition, is another unavoidable conſequence of theſe 
eaſtern inſtitutions. Thoſe, who paſs all the early part 
of life among ſlaves, are only qualified to be, them- 
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ſelves, ſlaves and tyrants; and in every future intercourſe, 
either with their inferiors or ſuperiors, are apt to forget 
the natural equality of mankind. What attention, too, 
can it be ſuppoſed a parent, whoſe ſeraglio affords him 
fifty ſons, will give to the inſtilling principles of mora- 
-lity or ſcience into a progeny, with whom he himſelf 
is ſcarcely acquainted, and whom he loves with ſo di- 
vided an affection ? Barbariſm, therefore, appears, from 
reaſon as well as experience, to be the inſeparable con- 
comitant of polygamy. | 


To render polygamy more odious, I need not recount 
the frightful effects of jealouſy, and the conſtraint in 
which it holds the fair-ſex all over the eaſt. In thoſe 
countries men are not allowed to have any commerce 
with the females, not even phyſicians, when ſickneſs may 
be ſuppoſed to have extinguiſhed all wanton paſſions in 
the boſoms of the fair, and, at the fame time, has ren- 
dered them unfit objects of deſire. TouRNRTORT tells 
us, That when he was brought into the grand ſignior's 
ſeraglio as a phyſician, he was not a little ſurprized, in 
looking along a gallery, to ſee a great number of naked 
arms, ſtanding out from the fides of the room, He 
could not imagine what this could mean; till he was 
told, that thoſe arms belonged to bodies, which he muſt 
cure, without knowing any more about them, than what 
he could learn from the arms. He was not allowed to 
aſk a queſtion of the patient, or even of her attendants, 
left he might find it neceſſary to enquire concerning cir- 
cumſtances, which the delicacy of the ſeraglio allows 
not to be revealed. Hence the phyſicians in the eaft 
pretend to know all diſeaſes from the pulſe ; as our quacks 
in EUROPE undertake to cure a perſon merely from ſee- 
ing his water. I ſuppoſe, had Monſieur TouRNETORT 
been of this latter kind, he would not, in ConsTan- 
TINOPLE, have been allowed by the jealous Turks to 
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be furniſhed with materials requiſite for exerciſing his 
„ | | 

In another country, where polygamy is alſo allowed, 
they render their wives cripples, and make their feet of 
no uſe to them, in order to confine them to their own 
houſes. But it will, perhaps, appear ſtrange, that in an 
EUROPEAN country, where polygamy is not allowed, 
jealouſy can yet be carried to ſuch a height, that 'tis 
indecent ſo much as to ſuppoſe, that a woman of rank 
can have feet or legs. A SPANIARD is jealous of the 
very thoughts of thoſe who approach his wife; and, if 
poſſible, will prevent his being diſhonoured, even by the 
wantonneſs of imagination. Witneſs the following 
ſtory, which we have from very good authority f. When 
the mother of the late king of SPA1N was on her road 
towards MADRID, ſhe paſſed thro' a little town in SPAIN, 
famous for its manufactory of gloves and ſtockings. The 
honeſt magiſtrates of the place thought they could not 
better expreſs their joy for the reception of their new 
queen, than by preſenting her with a ſample of thoſe 
commodities, for which alone their town was remarkable, 
The major-domo, who conducted the princefs, received 
the gloves very graciouſly : But when the ſtockings were 
preſented, he flung them away with great indignation, 
and ſeverely reprimanded the magiſtrates for this egre- 
gious piece of indecency. Know, fays he, that à queen | 
of SPAIN has no legs. The poor young queen, who, 
at that time, underſtood the language but imperfeAy, 
and had been often frightened with ſtories of SAN ISR 
jealouſy, imagined that they were to cut off her legs, 
Upon which ſhe fell a crying, and begged them to con- 
duct her back to GERMANY; for that ſhe never could 
endure that operation: And it was with ſome difficulty 
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they could appeaſe her. Pmitre IV. is ſaid never in 
his life to have __ ee but at the recital of 
this ſtory. 


If a SrAx ISH lady muſt not be ſuppoſed. to have legs, 
what muſt be ſuppoſed of a TurK18H lady? She muſt 
not be ſuppoſed to have à being at all. Accordingly, 
tis eſteemed a piece of rudeneſs and indecency at 
ConsTANTINOPLE, ever to make mention of a man's 
wives before him J. In Evrorx, tis true, fine bred 
people make it alſo a rule never to talk of their wives: 
But the reaſon is not founded on our jealouſy. I ſup- 


poſe it is becaufe we ſhould be apt, were it not for this 
rule, to become troubleſome to company, by talking too 
much of them. 


The author of the PERSsT1AN letters has given a dif- 
ferent reaſon for this polite maxim. Men, ſays he, never 
care to mention their wives in company, leſt they ſhould talk 
of them before people, who are better acquainted with them 
than themſelves. 


Having rejected polygamy, and matched one man 
with one woman, let us now conſider what duration we 
ſhall aſſign to their union, and whether we ſhall admit 
of thoſe voluntary divorces, which were in uſe among 
the GREEKS and RouAxs. They who would defend 
this practice, may employ the following reaſons. 


How often does diſguſt and averfion ariſe after mar- 
riage, from the moſt trivial accidents, or from an in- 
compatibility of humour ; where time, inſtead of curing 
the wounds proceeding from mutual injuries, feſters them 
every day the more, by new quarrels and reproaches ? 
Let us ſeparate hearts, which are not made for each 
other. Each of them may, perhaps, find another, for 
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which it is better fitted. At leaſt, nothing can be more 
cruel, than to preſerve, by violence, an union, which, 
at firſt, was made by mutual love, and is now, in effect, 
diflolved by mutual hatred. 


But the liberty of divorces is not cndy a cure to ha- 
tred and domeſtic quarrels: It is alſo an admirable pre- 
ſervative againſt them, and the only ſecret for keeping 
alive that love, which firſt united the married couple. 
The heart of man delights in liberty: The very image 
of conſtraint is grievous to it: When you would con- 
fine it by violence, to what would otherwiſe have been 
its choice, the inclination. immediately changes, and de- 
fire is turned into averſion. If the public intereſt will 
not allow us to enjoy in polygamy that variety, which is 
ſo agreeable in love; at leaſt, deprive us not of that li- 
berty, which is ſo eſſentially requiſite. In vain you tell 
me; that I had my choice of the perſon, with whom 1 
would conjoin myſelf. I had my choice, *tis true, of my 
priſon; but this is but a ſmall comfort, ſince it muſt ill 
be a priſon. | 

Such are the arguments, which may be urged in fa- 
your of divorces: But there ſeem to be theſe three un- 
anſwerable objections againſt them: Fi, What muſt 
become of the children, upon the ſeparation of the pa- 
rents? Muſt they be committed to the care of a ſtep- 
mother; and inſtead of the fond attention and concern 
of a parent, feel all the indifference or hatred of a 
ſtranger or an enemy? Theſe inconveniencies are ſuf- 
ficiently felt, where nature has made the divorce by the 
doom inevitable to all mortals: And ſhall we ſeck to 
multiply theſe inconveniencies, by multiplying divorces, 
and putting it in the power of parents, upon every C:.- 
price, to render their poſterity miſerable ? 


Secondly, If it be true, on the one hand, that the heart 
of man naturally delights in liberty, and hates every 
P 3 | thing 
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thing to which it is confined ; *tis alſo true, on the other 
hand, that the heart of man naturally ſubmits to neceſ- 
ſity, and ſoon loſes an inclination, when there appears 
an abſolute impoſſibility of gratifying it. Theſe prin- 
ciples of human nature, you'll fay, are contradictory : 
But what is man but a heap of contradictions ! Tho' 'tis 
remarkable, that where principles are, after this manner, 
contrary in their operation, they do not always deſtroy 
each other; but the one or the other may predominate 
on any particular occaſion, according as circumſtances 
are more or leſs favourable to it. For inſtance, love, is 
a reſtleſs and. impatient paſſion, full of caprices and va- 
riations ; ariſing in a moment from a feature, from an 
air, from nothing, and ſuddenly extinguiſhing after the 
ſame manner, Such a paſſion requires liberty above all 
things; and therefore ELoisa had reaſon, when, in 


order to preſerve this paſſion, ſhe refuſed to marry her 
beloved ABELARD. 


Hotu oft, when preſt to marriage, have I ſaid, 
Curſe on all laws but thoſe which love has made: 
Love, free as air, at fight of human ties, 
Spreads bis light wings, and in a moment fites. 


But friendſhip is a calm and ſedate affection, conducted 
by reaſon and cemented by habit; ſpringing from long 
acquaintance and mutual obligations; without jealouſies 
or fears, and without thoſe feveriſh fits of heat and cold, 
which cauſe ſuch an agreeable torment in the amorous 
paſſion. So ſober an affection, therefore, as friendſhip, 
rather thriyes under conſtraint, and never riſes to ſuch a 
height, as when any ſtrong intereſt or neceſſity binds two 
perſons together, and gives them ſome common object of 
purſuit. Let us conſider then, whether love or friend- 
ſhip ſhould moſt predominate in marriage; and we ſhall 
foon determine whether liberty or conſtraint be moſt fa- 


vourable 
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vdurable to it. The happieſt marriages, to be ſure, are 
found where love, by long acquaintance, is conſolidated 
into friendſhip. Whoever dreams of raptures and ex- 
taſies beyond the honey-month, is a fool. Even ro- 
mances themſelves, with all their liberty of fiction, are 
obliged to drop their lovers the very day of their mar- 
riage, and find it eaſier to ſupport the paſſion for a dozen 
years under coldneſs, diſdain and difficulties, than a week 
under poſſeſſion and ſecurity, We need not, therefore, 
be afraid of drawing the marriage-knot the cloſeſt poſ- 
ſible. The friendſhip, between the perſons, where it is 
ſolid and fincere, will rather gain by it: And where it 


is wavering and uncertain, this is the beſt expedient for 


fixing it. How many frivolous quarrels and diſguſts are 
there, which people of common prudence endeavour to 
forget, when they lie under a neceflity of pafling their 
lives together; but which would ſoon be inflamed into 


the moſt deadly hatred, were they purſued to the utmoſt, 
under the proſpect of an eaſy ſeparation ? 


In the third place, we muſt conſider, that nothing is 
more dangerous than to unite two perſons ſo cloſely in all 
their intereſts and concerns, as man and wife, without 
rendering the union intire and total. The leaſt poſſibi- 


lity of a ſeparate intereſt muſt be the ſource of endleſs 


quarrels and jealouſies. What Dr. PARNEL calls, 


The little pilf*ring temper of a wife, 


will be doubly ruinous ; and the huſband's ſelfiſhneſs, 


being accompanied with more power, may be ſtill more 
dangerous. 


Should theſe reaſons againſt voluntary divarces be 
eſteemed inſufficient, I hope no body will pretend to re- 


fuſe the teſtimony of experience. At the time when di- 


vorces were moſt frequent among the Romans, mar- 
riages were moſt rare; and AugusTvs was obliged, by 
P 4 penal 
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penal laws, to force the men of faſhion into the mar- 
ried ſtate: A cireumſtance which is ſcarce to be found 
in any other age or nation. The more ancient laws of 
Ro uE which prohibited divorces, are extremely praiſed 
by D4onys1vs HALYCARNASS&UsS+,, Wonderful was 
the harmoriy;vſays the hiſtorian, which this inſeparable 
union of intereſts produced between married perſons ; 
while each of them conſidered the inevitable neceſſity by 
which they were linked together, and abandoned all 
proſpect of any other choice or eſtabliſhment. - 


The excluſion of polygamy and divorces ſufficiently 
recommends our preſent 49 tort practice with regard 
to marriage. * 


F Lib, 24 
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Of Super and REFINEMENT in WarrTiNG. 


[ 


INE writing, according to Mr. Appison, con- 

- fiſts of ſentiments, which are natural, without be- 

ing obvious. There cannot be a juſter, and more con- 
ciſe definition of fine writing, 


Sentiments, which are merely natural, affect not the 
mind with any - pleaſure, and ſeem not worthy of our 
attention. The pleaſantries of a waterman, the obſer- 
vations of a peaſant, the ribaldry of a porter or hackney 
coachman; all theſe are natural, and diſagreeable. What 
an inſipid comedy ſhould we make of the chit- chat of the 
tea- table, copied faithfully and at full length? Nothing 
can pleaſe perſons of taſte, but nature drawn with all 
her graces and ornaments, /a belle nature; or if we copy 
low life, the ſtrokes muſt be ſtrong and remarkable, and 
muſt; convey a lively image to the mind. The abſurd 
naivety of Sancho Pancho is repreſented in ſuch inimitable 
colours by CERVANTES, that it entertains as much as 
the picture of the moſt magnanimous hero or ſofteſt 
lover. \, 9: 


The caſe is the ſame with orators, philoſophers, cri- 
tics, or any author who ſpeaks in his own perſon, with- 
out introducing other ſpeakers or actors. If his language 
be not elegant, his obſervations uncommon, his ſenſe 
ſtrong and maſculine, he will in vain boaſt his nature 

: and 
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and ſimplicity. He may be correct; but he never will 
be agreeable. Tis the unhappineſs of ſuch authors, 
that they are never blamed nor cenſured. The good 
fortune of a book, and that of a man, are not the ſame. 
The ſecret deceiving path of life, which Hor act talks 
of, fallentis ſemita vitæ, may be the happieft lot of the 
one ; but is the greateſt misfortune, which the other 
can poſhbly fall into. 


On the other hand, productions, which are merely 
furpriſing, without being natural, can never give any 
laſting entertainment to the mind. To draw chimeras 
is not, properly ſpeaking, to copy or imitate. The juſt- 
neſs of the repreſentation is loſt, and the mind is dif- 
pleaſed to find a picture, which bears no reſemblance 
to any original. Nor are ſuch exceflive refinements 
more agreeable in the epiſtolary or philoſophic ſtile, than 
in the epic or tragic. Too much ornament is a fault in 
every kind of production. Uncommon expreſſions, ſtrong 
flaſhes of wit, pointed ſimilies, and epigrammatic turns, eſpe- 
cially when they recur too frequently, are a disfigurement, 
rather than any embelliſhment of diſcourſe. As the eye, 
in ſurveying a GOTHIC building, is diſtracted by the 
multiplicity of ornaments, and loſes the whole by its 
minute attention to the parts; ſo the mind, in perufing 
a work overſtocked with wit, is fatigued and diſguſted 
with the conſtant endeavour to ſhine and ſurprize. This 
| is the caſe where a writer overabounds in wit, even tho 
that wit, in itſelf, ſhould. be Jult and agreeable, But it 
commonly happens to ſuch writers, that they ſeek for 
their favourite ornaments, even where the ſubject affords 
them not; and by that means, have twenty inſipid con- 
ceits for one thought which is really beautiful. 


There is no ſubje& in critical learning more copious, 
than this of the juſt mixture of ſimplicity and refine- 
ment in writing; and therefore, not to wander in too 
large 
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large a field, I ſhall confine myſelf to a few general ob- 
ſervations on that head. 


Firſt, 1 obſerve, That tho' exceſſes of both kinds are to be 
avoided, and tho a proper medium ought to be fludied in all 
productions; yet this medium lies not in a point, but admits of 
@ very conſiderable latitude, Conſider the wide diſtance, 
in this reſpect, between Mr. Pope and LucRETIUus. 
Theſe ſeem to lie in the two greateſt extremes of refine- 
ment and ſimplicity, in which a poet can indulge him- 
ſelf, without being guilty of any blameable exceſs. All 
this interval may be filled with poets, who may differ from 
each other, but may be equally admirable, each in his 
peculiar ſtile and manner. CoRNEILLE and ConGREvE, 
who carry their wit and refinement ſomewhat farther 
than Mr. Pork (if poets of ſo different a kind can be 
compared together) and SopHOCLEs and TERENCE, 
who are more ſimple than Lucxkrius, ſeem to have 
gone out of that medium, in which the moſt perfe& pro- 
ductions are found, and to be guilty of ſome exceſs in 
theſe oppoſite characters. Of all the great poets, VIũ- 
GIL and RACINE, in my opinion, lie neareſt the center, 
and are the fartheſt removed from both the extremities. 


My ſecond obſervation on this head is, That it is very 
difficult, if not impoſſible, to explain by words, avhere the juſt 
medium between the exceſſes of ſimplicity and refinement lies, or 
to give any rule, by which we can know preciſely the bounds 
between the fault and the beauty. A critic may diſcourſe 
not only very judiciouſly on this head, without inſtruct- 
ing his readers, but even without underſtanding the 
matter perfectly himſelf; There is not a finer piece of 
criticiſm than the diſſertation on paſtorals by FONTENELLE 
where, by a number of reflections and philoſophical rea- 
ſonings, he endeavours to fix the juſt medium, which is 
ſuitable to that ſpecies of writing. But let any one read 
the paſtorals of that authas, apd he will be cenvinced 

that 
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that this judicious critic, notwithſtanding his fine reaſon- 
ings, had a falſe taſte, and fixed the point of perfection 
much nearer the extreme of refinement than. paſtoral 
poetry will admit of. The ſentiments of his ſhepherds 
are better ſuited to the toilettes of PARIS, than to the fo- 
reſts of ARCADIA. But this it is impoſlible to diſcover 
from his critical reaſonings. He blames all exceſſive 
painting and ornament as much as VIRGIL could have. 
done, had he wrote a diſſertation. on that ſpecies of 
poetry. However different the taſtes of men may be, 
their general diſcourſes on theſe ſubjects are commonly 
the ſame. No criticiſm can be very inſtructive, which 
deſcends not to particulars, and is not full of examples 
and illuſtrations. Tis allowed on all hands, that beauty, 
as well as virtue, lies always in a medium; but where 
this medium is placed, is the great queſtion, and can 
never be ſufficiently explained by general reaſonings. | 


I ſhall deliver it as a third obſervation on this ſub- 
ject, That we ought to be more on our guard againſi the ex- 
ceſs of refinement than that of ſimplicity ; and that becauſe the 
former exceſs is both rn beautiful, and more e 44 om than 


the latter. 


Tis a certain rule, that wit and paſſion are intirely 
inconſiſtent. ' When the affections are moved, there is 
no place for the imagination. The mind of man being 
naturally limited, *tis impoſſible, that all its faculties can 
operate at once: And the more any one predominates, 
the leſs room is there for the others to exert their vigour. 
For this reaſon, a greater degree of ſimplicity is required 
in all compoſitions, where men, and actions, and paſ- 
ſions are painted, than in ſuch as conſiſt of reflections 
and obſervations. And as the former ſpecies of writing 
is the more engaging and beautiful, one may ſafely, upon 
this account, give the preference to the extreme of ſim- 


plicity above that of reſinement. | 
We 
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We may alſo obſerve, that thoſe compoſitions, which 
we read the ofteneſt, and which every man of taſte has 
got by heart, have the recommendation of fimplicity, 
and have nothing ſurprizing in the thought, when di- 
veſted of that elegance of expreſſion, and harmony of 
numbers, with which it is cloathed. If the merit of the 
compoſition lies in a point of wit; it may ſtrike at firſt ; 
but the mind anticipates the thought in the ſecond pe- 
ruſal, and is no longer affected by it. When I read an 
epigram of MarTIAL, the firſt line recalls the whole; 
and I have no pleaſure in repeating to myſelf what I 
know already. But each line, each word in CaTUuLLUs, 
has its merit; and I am never tired with the peruſal of 
him. *Tis ſufficient to run over CowLEyY once: But 
PARNEL, after the fiftieth reading, is as freſh as at the 
firſt. Beſides, *tis with books, as with women, where 
a certain plainneſs of manner and of dreſs is more en- 
gaging than that glare of paint and airs and apparel, 
which may dazzle the eye, but reaches not the affections. 
TERENCE is a modeſt and baſhful beauty, to whom we 
grant every thing, becauſe he aſſumes nothing, and 
whoſe purity and nature make a durable, tho” not a vio- 

lent impreſſion on us. 


But refinement, as it is the leſs beautiful, ſo is it the 
more dangerous extreme, and what we are the apteſt to 
fall into. Simplicity paſſes for dulneſs, when it is not 
accompanied with great elegance and propriety. On 
the contrary, there is ſomething ſurprizing in a blaze of 
wit and conceit. Ordinary readers are mightily ſtruck 
with it, and falſely imagine it to be the moſt difficult, as 
well as moſt excellent way of writing. SENECA abounds 
with agreeable faults, ſays QUINTILIAN, abundat dulci- 
bus vitiis; and for that reaſon is the more dangerous, and 
the more apt to pervert the taſte of the young and in- 
conſiderate. 


1 I ſhall 
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I ſhall add, that the exceſs of refinement is now 
more to be guarded againſt than ever; becauſe tis the ex- 
treme which men are the moſt apt to fall into, after learn- 
ing has. made great progreſs, and after eminent writers 
have appeared in every ſpecies of compoſition. The en- 
deavour to pleaſe by novelty leads men wide of ſimplicity 
and nature, and fills their writings with affectation and 
conceit. It was thus the As1aT1c eloquence dege- 
nerated fo much from the ATTIc. It was thus the age 
of CLAuDpIus and NRRO became ſo much inferior to that 
of AUGUSTUS in taſte and genius: And perhaps there 
are, at preſent, ſome ſymptoms of a like degeneracy of 
taſte, in FRANCE as well as in ENGLAND, 


ESSAY 
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Of NATIONAL CHARACTERS 


HE vulgar are very apt to carry all national cha- 

rafters to extremes; and having once eſtabliſhed 

it as a principle, that any people are knaviſh, or cow- 
ardly, or ignorant, they will admit of no exception, but 
comprehend every individual under the ſame charaQer. 
Men of ſenſe condemn theſe undiſtinguiſhing judgments : 
Tho” at the ſame time, they allow, that each nation has 
a peculiar ſet of manners, and that ſome particular 
qualities are more frequently to be met with among one 
people than among their neighbours. The common 
people in SWISSERLAND have ſurely more probity than 
thoſe of the ſame rank in IRELAND; and every prudent 
man will, from that circumſtance alone, make a dif- 
ference in the truſt which he repoſes in each. We have 
reaſon to expect greater wit and gaiety in a FRENCH- 
MA than in a SPANIARD; tho' CERVANTEsS was born 


in SPAIN. An ENGLISHMAN will naturally be ſuppoſed | 


to have more knowledge than a Dane; tho' Tycho 
BRAHE was a native of DENMARK. 


Different reaſons are aſſigned for theſe national cha- 
rafters; while ſome account for them from moral and 
others from phy/ical cauſes, By moral cauſes, I mean all 
circumſtances, which are-fitted to work on the mind as 
motives or reaſons, and which render a peculiar ſet of 


manners 
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manners habitual to us. Of this kind are, the nature 
of the government, the revolutions of public affairs, the 
plenty or penury in which the people live, the ſituation 
of the nation with regard to its neighbours, and ſuch like 
circumſtances. By phyſical cauſes, I mean thoſe qualities 
of the air and climate, which are ſuppoſed to work in- 
ſenſibly on the temper, by altering the tone and habit of 
the body, and giving a particular complexion, which 
tho' reflexion and reaſon may ſometimes overcome, yet 
will it prevail among the generality of mankind, and have 


an influence on their manners, 


That the character of a nation will very much de- 
pend on moral cauſes, muſt be evident to the moſt ſu- 
perficial obſerver ; ſince a nation is nothing but a collec- 
tion of individuals, and the manners of individuals are 
' frequently determined by theſe cauſes, As poverty and 
hard labour debaſe the minds of the common people, and 
render them unfit for any ſcience and ingenious profeſ- 
fion ; ſo where any government becomes very oppreſſive 
to all its ſubjects, it muſt have a proportional effect on 
their temper and genius, and muſt baniſh all the liberal 
arts from among them. Inſtances of this nature are very 
ſrequent in the world. | 96 


The ſame principle of moral cauſes fixes the character 
of different profeſſions, and alters even that diſpoſition, 
which the particular members receive from the hand of 
nature. A ſoldier and a prigſ are different characters, in 
all nations, and all ages; and this difference is founded 
on circumſtances, whoſe operation is eternal and un- 
alterable. 


The uncertainty of their life makes ſoldiers laviſh and 
generous, as well as brave: Their idleneſs, together with 
the large ſocicties, which they form in camps or garri- 
ſons, acifiles them to pleafure and gallantry : By their 
2 5 change of company, they acquire good breed- 


ing 
L 
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ing and an openneſs of behaviour : Being employed only 
againſt a public and an open enemy, they become can- 
did, honeſt, and undeſigning : And as they uſe more the 
labour of the body than that of the mind, they are com- 
monly thoughtleſs and ignorant “. 


*Tis a trite, but not altogether a falſe maxim, that 
prieſts of all religions are the ſame ; and tho' the character 
of the profeſſion will not, in every inſtance, prevail over 
the perſonal character, yet it is ſure always to predomi- 
nate with a greater number. For as chymiſts obſerve, 
that ſpirits, when raiſed to a certain height, are all the 
fame, from whatever materials they be extracted; ſo 
theſe men, being elevated above humanity, acquire a uni- 
form character, which is intirely their own, and which, 
in my opinion, is, generally ſpeaking, not the moſt 
amiable that is to be met with in human ſociety. Itis, 
in moſt points, oppoſite to that of a ſoldier; as is the 


the way of life, from which it is derived +, 
As 


* Tis a ſaying of MENANDER, Kae ppariairn;, G Oy 8 marry 
Ing Ode yiver' 2y, MEN. apud STOBAUM. "Tis not in the pocuer even of . 
God to make @ polite ſoldier. The contrary obſervation with regard to the 
manners of ſoldiers takes place in our days. This ſeems to me a preſump- 
tion, that the ancients owed all their refinement and civility to books and 
Rudy z for which, indeed, a ſoldier's life is not ſo well calculated. Com- 
pany and the world is their ſphere, And if there be any politeneſs to be 
learned from compapy, they will certainly have a conſiderable ſhare of it. 


+ Tho” all mankind have a ſtrong propenſity to religion at certain times 
and in certain diſpoſitions z yet are there few or none, who have it to that 
degree, and with that conſtancy, which is requiſite to ſupport the characler 
of this profeſſion, It muſt, therefore, happen, that clergymen, being drawn 
from the common maſs of mankind, as people are to other employmends, 
by the views of profit, the greateſt part, tho' no atheiſts or free thinkers, 
will find it neceſſary, on particular occaſions, to feign more devotion than 
they are, at that time, poſſeſſed of, and to maintain the appearance of fer- 
vor and ſeriouſneſs, even when jaded with the exerciſes of their religion, or 

| When they have their minds engaged in the common occupations of life, 
They muſt not, like the reſt of the world, give ſcope to their natural move- 
Yor. I. Q mens 
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As to phyſical cauſes, J am inclined to doubt altogether 
of their operation in this particular; nor do I think, 
f that 


? 


ments and ſentiments: They muſt ſet a guard over their looks and words 
and actions: And in order to ſupport the veneration paid them by the igno- 
rant vulgar, they muſt not only keep a remarkable reſerve, but muſt pro- 
mote the ſpirit oP ſuperſtition, by a continued grimace and hypocriſy, This 
diſſimulation often deſtroys the candor and ingenuity of their temper, and 
makes an irreparable breach in their character. 


If by chance any of them be poſſeſſed of a temper more ſuſceptible of de- 
votion than uſual, ſo that he has but little occaſion for hypoeriſy to ſupport 
the character of his profeſſion ; tis ſo natural for him to over-rate this ad- 
vantage, and to thiuk that it atones for every violation of morality, that 
frequently he is not more virtuous than the hypocrite, And tho' few dare 
openly avow thoſe exploded opinions, that every thing is lawful to the ſaints, 
and that they alone bave property in their goods ; yet we may obſerve, that 
theſe principles lurk in every boſom, and repreſent a zeal for religious ob- 
ſervances as ſo great a merit, that it may compenſate for many vices and 
enormities, This obſervation is ſo common, that all prudent men are an 
their guard, when they meet with any extraordinary appearance of religion ; 
tho? at the ſame time, they confeſs, that there are many exceptions to this 
general rule, and that probity and ſuperſtition are not altogether incom- 
patible, 


Moſt men are ambitious; but the ambition of other men may commonly 
be ſatisfied, by excelling in their particular profeſſion, and thereby promoting 
The intereſts of ſociety, The ambition of the elergy can often be ſatisfied 
only by promoting ignorance and ſuperſtition and implicit faith and pious 
frauds, And having got what Arxcnimepes only wanted, (viz, another 
world, on which he could fix his engines) no wonder they move this world 
at their pleaſure. 


Moſt men have an over-weaning conceit of themſelves ; but theſe have a 
peculiar temptation to that vice, who are regarded with ſuch veneration, and 
are even deemed ſacred, by the ignorant multitude, 


Moſt men are apt to bear a particular regard for members of their own 
profeſſion ; but as a lawyer, or phyſician, or merchant does, each of them, 
follow ont his buſineſs apart, the intereſts of theſe profeſſions are not fo 
| cloſely un ted as the intereſts of clergymen of the ſame religion; where the 
| whole body gains by the yeneration, paid to their common tenets, and by ih: 

ſuppreſſion of antagonifts, 


Few men can bear contradiction with patience ; but the clergy too of- 
ten proceed even to a degree of fury on this article: Becauſe all their credit 
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that men owe any thing of their temper or genius to 
the air, food, or climate. I confeſs, that the contrary 


opinion may juſtly, at fuſt fight, ſeem very probable ; 


fince we find, that theſe circumſtances have an influence 
over every other animal, and that even thoſe creatures, 
which are fitted to live in climates, ſuch as dogs, e 


ab livelihood depend upon the belief, which their opinions meet with; and 
they alone pretend to a divine and ſupernatural authority, or have any wr 
for repreſenting their antagoniſts as impious and prophane, The Odium 
Theologicum, or Theological Hatred, is noted even to a proverb, and means 
that degree of rancour, which is the moſt furious and implacable. 


Revenge is a very natural paſſion to mankind; but ſeems to reign with 
the greateſt force in prieſts and women : Becauſe being deprived of the im- 
mediate exertion of anger, in violence and combat, they are apt to fancy 
themſelyes deſpiſed on that account ; and their pride ſupports their vindicti se 

diſpoſit ion. 


Thus many of the vices of human nature are, by fixed moral cauſes, in- 
flamed in that profeſſion ; and tho” ſeveral individuals eſcape the contagion, 
yet all wiſe governments will be on their guard againſt the attempts of 8 
ſociety, who will for ever combine into one faction, and while it acts as a 
ſociety, will for ever be actuated by ambition, pride, revenge, and a perſe- 
cuting ſpirit, 


The temper of religion is grave and ſerious ; and this is the character re- 
quired of prieſts, which confines them to ſtrict rules of decency, and com- 
monly prevents irregularity and injemaperance amongſt them. The gaiety, 
much leſs the exceſſes, of pleaſure, is not permitted in that body; and this 
virtue is, perhaps, the only one, which they owe to their profeſſion, In 
religions, indeed, founded on ſpeculative principles, and where public diſ- 
courſes make a part of religious ſervice, it may alſo be ſuppoſed that the 
clergy will have a conſiderable ſhare in the learning of the times; tho? "tis 
certain that their taſte and eloquence will always be better than their Gill 
in reaſoning and philoſophy. But whoever poſſeſſes the other noble virtues 
of humanity, meekneſs, and moderation, as very many of them, no doubt, 
do, is beholden for them to nature or reflection, not to the genius of his 
calling. 

"Twas no bad expedient in the Romans, for preventing the ſtrong effect 
of the priefily character, to make it a law that no one ſhould be received 
iato the ſacerdotal office, till he was paſt fifty years of age, Dion. Hal. lib, 
1. The living 4 layman till 8g — would be able to fix 


dhe character. 
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Sc. do not attain the ſame perfection in all. The cou - 
rage of bull-dogs and game-cocks ſeems peculiar to 
ExL AvD. FLANDERS is remarkable for large and 
heavy horſes : SPAIN for horſes light, and of good mettle, 
And any breed of theſe creatures, tranſported from one 
country into another, will ſoon loſe the qualities, which 
they derived from their native climate, It may be aſked, 
why not the ſame with men *? 


There are few queſtions more curious than this, or 
which will occur oftener in our inquiries concerning hu- 
man affairs; and therefore it may be proper to give it a 
ſerious examination. J 

The human mind is of a very imitative nature; nor 
is it poſſible for any ſet of men to converſe often toge- 
ther, without acquiring a ſimilitude of manners, and com- 
-municating to each other their vices as well as virtues. 
The propenſity to company and ſociety is ſtrong in all 
rational creatures; and the ſame diſpoſition, which gives 
us this propenſity; makes us enter deeply into each other's 
ſentiments, and cauſes like paſſions .and inclinations to 
run, as it were by contagion, thro* the whole club or 
knot of companions. Where a number of men are 
united into one political body, the occaſions of their 


* CASA (de Bell. Gal Lico, lib, 1.) ſays that the GAL T re horſes 
were very good; the GERMAN very bad. We find in lib. 7. that he was 
obliged to remount ſome Grzman-cavalry with Gartic horſes, At pre- 
ſent, no part of EUxoys has ſo bad horſes of all kinds as Francs : But 
Grnxmany abounds with excellent war horſes. This may beget a little ſuſ- 
picion, that even animals depend not on the climate; but on the diffe- 
rent breeds, and on the {kill and care in rearing them, The north of Ex o- 
LAND abounds in the beſt horſes of all kinds which are in the world, In 
the neighbouring counties, north fide the TwzzD, no good horſes of any 
Kind are to be met with, STR Ato, lib, 2, rejects, in a great meaſure, 
che influence of climate: upon men. All is cuſtom and education, fays he. 
It is not from nature, that the AT#zNnIAns are learned, the LactDEMO- 
NIANs ignorant,” and the TùuxsAxs too, who are ſtill nearer neighbours 


to the former. Even the d of u, he adds, depends not on 
climate. 


inter- 


* 
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intercourſe muſt be ſo frequent, for defence, commerce; 
and government, that together with the ſame ſpeech or 


language, they muſt acquire a reſemblance in their man- 


ners, have a common or national character, as well as a 
perſonal one, peculiar to each individual. Now though 
nature produces all kinds of temper and underſtanding in 

reat abundance, it follows not that ſhe always produces 
them in like proportions, and that in every ſociety the 
ingredients of induſtry and indolence, valour and cow- 
ardice, humanity and brutality, wiſdom and folly, will 
be mixed after the ſame manner. In the infancy of ſo- 
ciety, if any of theſe diſpoſitions be found in greater 
| abundance than the reſt, it will naturally prevail in the 
compoſition, and give a tincture to the national character. 
Or ſhould it be aſſerted, that no ſpecies of temper can 
reaſonably be preſumed to predominate, even in thoſe 
contracted ſocieties, and that the ſame proportions will 
always be preſerved in the mixture; yet ſurely the per- 
ſons in credit and authority, being ſtill a more contracted 
body, cannot always be preſumed to be of the ſame cha- 
racter; and their influence on the manners of the people, 
muſt, at all times, be very conſiderable. If on the firſt 
eſtabliſhment of a republic, a BxuTvus ſhould be placed 
in authority, and be tranſported with ſuch an enthuſiaſm 
for liberty and public good, as to overlook all the ties of 
nature, as well. as private intereſt, ſuch an illuſtrious 
example will naturally have an effect on the whole ſo- 
ciety, and kindle the ſame paſſion in every boſom, 
Whatever it be that forms the manners of one genera- 
tion, the next muſt imbibe a deeper tincture of the 
ſame dye; men being more ſuſceptible of all impreſ- 
fions during infancy, and retaining theſe impreſſions as 
long as they remain in the world. I aſſert, then, that 
all national characters, where they depend not on fixed 
n . . from ſuch accidents as theſe, and 
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that phyſical cauſes have no diſcernible operation on the 
If we run over the whole globe, or revolve all the an- 
nals of hiſtory, we ſhall diſcover every where ſigns of 
this ſympathy or contagion of manners, none of the in- 
fluence of air or climate, 
pit. We mey obſerve, that where a very extenſive 
government has been sſtabliſhed for many centuries, it 
ſpreads a national character over the whole empire, and 
communicates to every part a ſimilitude of manners, 
Thus the CHINESE Fave the greateſt uniformity of cha- 
rater imaginable ; tho? the air and climate, in different 
; parts of thoſe vaſt dominions, admit of very conſiderable 
variations. ; 


. Secondly. In ſmall governments, which are contiguous, 
the people have notwithſtanding a different character, 
and are often as diſtinguiſhable in their manners as the 
moſt diſtant nations. ATHENs and THEPEs were but 

a ſhort day's journey from each other; tho' the ATHE- 
NIANS were as remarkable for ingenuity, politeneſs, and 
gaiety, as the THEBANS for dulnefs, rufticity, and a 
phlegmatic temper. PLUTARCH, diſcourling of the ef- 
fects of air on the minds of men, obſerves, that the in- 
habitants of the PIR UM poſſeſſed very different tempers 
from thoſe of the higher town of ATHENs, which was 
diſtant about four miles from the former : But I believe 
no one attributes the difference of manners, in War- 
PING and St. JAMEs's, to a difference of air or cli- 
mate. 


Thirdly, The fame national character commonly fol- 
Jows the authority of government to a preciſe boundary; 
and upon croſſing a river or paſſing a mountain, one 
finds a new ſet of matters, with a new government. 


| The Lanovgpocians and Gascons ate the gayeſt 
people 
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people of all FRancE; but whenever you paſs the Px- 
RENEES, you are among SPANIARDS. Is it conceivable, 
that the qualities of the air ſhould change fo exactly with 
the limits of an empire, which depend ſo much on the 
accidents of battles, negociations, and marriages ? 


Fourthly. Where any ſet of men, ſcattered over diſtant 
nations, have a cloſe ſociety or cotnmunication together, 
they acquire a ſimilitude of manners, and have but little 
in common with the nations amongſt whom they live. 
Thus the Jews in EvuRoee, and the Armenians in 
the eaſt, have a peculiar character; and the former are 
as much noted for fraud, as the latter for probity . The 
Feſuits, in all Roman-catholic countries, are alſo obſerved 


to have a character peculiar to themſelves. 


Fifthly, Where any accident, as a difference of lan- 
guage or religion, keeps two nations, inhabiting the ſame 
country, from mixing with each other, they will pre- 
ſerve, during ſeveral centuries, a diſtin and even op- 
poſite ſet of manners. The integrity, gravity, and bravery 
of the TuRKs, form an exact contraſt to the deceit, levi- 
ty, and cowardice of the modern GREEKS. 


S:xthly. The ſame ſet of manners will follow a nation, 
and adhere to them over the whole globe, as well as 
the ſame laws and language. The Sranisn, EncLisH, 
FRxENcH and DuTcn colonies are all diſtinguiſhable 


even between the tropics. 


* 


11 A ſmall ſect or ſociety amidſt a greater are commonly moſt regular 
in their morals; becauſe they are more remarked, and the faults of indi- 
viduals draw diſhonour on the whole. The only exception to this rule is, 
when the ſuperſtition and prejudices of the large ſociety are ſo ſtrong as to 
throw an infamy on the ſmaller ſociety, independent of their morals, For 
in that caſe, having no eharacter either to ſave or gain, they become careleſs 
of their behaviour, except among themſelves, 
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Seventbly. The manners of a people change very con- 
ſiderably from one age to another; either by great altera- 
tions in their government, by the mixtures of new peo- 
ple, or by that inconſtancy, to which all human affairs 
are ſubject. The ingenuity and induſtry of the ancient 
Greeks have nothing in common with the ſtupidity 
and indolence of the preſent inhabitants of thoſe regions. 
Candour, bravery, and love of liberty, formed the cha- 
rater of the ancient Rox Axs; as ſubtilty, cowardice, 
and a laviſh diſpoſition do that of the modern. The 
old SPANIARDs were reſtleſs, turbulent, and ſo addicted to 
war, that many of them killed themſelves, when de- 
prived of their arms by the Romans *. One would find 
an equal difficulty, at preſent, (at leaſt one would have 
found it fifty years ago) to rouze up the modern Spa- 
NIAR DS to arms. The BATAvIANs were all ſoldiers of 
fortune, and hired themſelves into the Roman armies. 
Their poſterity make uſe of foreigners for the ſame pur- 
poſe that the Romans did their anceſtors, Tho' ſome 
few ſtrokes of the FRENCH character be the ſame with 
that, which CzsaRr has aſcribed to the Gaus; yet 
what compariſon between the civility, humanity, and 
knowledge of the modern inhabitants. of that country, 
and the ignorance, barbarity, and groſineſs of the an- 
cient ? Not to inſiſt upon the great difference between 
the preſent poſſeſſors of BRI T Alx, and thoſe before the 
RomaN conqueſt ; we may obſerve that our anceſtors, a 
few centuries ago, were ſunk into the moſt abject ſuper- 
ſition, laſt century they were inflamed with the moſt 
furious enthuſiaſm, and are now ſettled into the moſt 
cool indifference with regard to religious matters, that 
is to be found in any nation of the world. : ; :.. :..- 
Eighthly. Where ſeveral neighbouring nations have a 
very cloſe communication. together, either by policy, 
commerce, or travelling, they acquire a ſimilitude of 


* TiT, Liviz, Lib. 34. Cap. —_— 46 . ? 
7 {0 manners, 
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manners, proportioned to the communication. Thus 
all the FRanxs appear to have a uniform character to 
the eaſtern nations. The differences among them are 
like the particular accents of different provinces, which 
are not diſtinguiſhable, except by an ear accuſtomed to 
them, and which commonly eſcape a foreigner, 


Ninthly. We may often remark a wonderful mixture 
of manners and characters in the ſame nation, ſpeaking 
the ſame language, and ſubject to the ſame government: 
And in this particular the ENGLI1sH are the moſt remark- 
able of 'any people, that perhaps ever were in the world. 
Nor is this to be aſcribed to the mutability and un- 
certainty of their climate, or to any other phy/ical cauſes'; 
ſince all theſe cauſes take place in their neighbouring 
kingdom of ScoTLAND, without having the ſame effect. 
Where the government of a nation 1s altogether repu- 
blican, it is apt to beget a particular ſet of manners. 
Where it is altogether monarchical, it is more apt to 
have the ſame effect; the imitation of ſuperiors ſpread- 
ing the national manners faſter among the people. If the 
governing part of a ſtate conſiſts altogether of merchants, 
as in HoLLANnD, their uniform way of life will fix their 
character. If it conſiſts chiefly of nobles and landed 
gentry, like GERMANY, FRANCE, and SPAIN, the ſame 
effect follows. The genius of a particular ſect or reli- 
gion is alſo apt to mould the manners of a people. But 
the EnGLIsH government is a mixture of monarchy, 
ariſtocracy, and democracy. The people in authority are 
compoſed of gentry and merchants. All ſects of religion 
are to be found among them. And the great liberty and 


independency, which every man enjoys, allows him to 
diſplay the manners peculiar to him, Hence the EnG- 


LIsH, of any people in the univerſe, have the leaſt of 
a national character; unleſs this very ſingularity may 
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If the characters of men depended on the air and cli- 
mate, the degrees of heat and cold ſhould naturally be 
expected to have a mighty influence; finte nothing has 
2 greater effect on all plants and irrational animals. And 
indeed there is ſome reaſon to think, that all the nations, 
which live between the polar circles or between the tro- 
pics, are inferior to the reſt of the ſpecies, and are utter- 
ly incapable of all the higher attainments of the human 
mind. The poverty and miſery of the northern inhabi- 
tants of the globe, and the indolence of the ſouthern, 
from their few neceſſities, may, perhaps, account for 
this remarkable difference, without our having recourſe 
to phyſical cauſes. This however is certain, that the 
characters of nations are very promiſcuous in the tempe- 
rate climates, and that almoſt all the general obſerva- 
tions, which have been formed of the more ſouthern or 
more northern nations in theſe climates, are found to. be 
uncertain and fallacious *. 


Shall we ſay, that the neighbourhood of the fun in- 
flames the imagination of men, and gives it a peculiar 
ſpirit and vivacity. The FRENCH, GREEKs, EcvP- 


I am apt to ſuſpe@ the negroes, and in general all the other ſpecies of 
men (for there are ſour or five different kinds) to be naturally inferior to the 
whites, There never was a civilized nation of any other complexion than 
White, nor even any individual eminent either in action or ſpeculation, 
No ingenious manufactures amongſt them, no arts, no ſciences. On the 
other hand, the moſt rude and barbarous of the whites, ſuch as the an- 
cient Gn MANS, the preſent TARTARS, have ſtill ſomething eminent 
about them, in their valour, form of government, or ſome other particular: 
Such a uniform and conſtant difference could not happen, in ſo many 
countries and ages, if nature had not made an original diſtinction betwixt 
theſe breeds of men, Not to mention our colonies, there are Nx 
ſaves diſperſed all over Eusorx, of which none ever diſcovered any ſymp- 
toms of ingenuity ; tho' low people, without education, will ſtart up amongſt 
us, and diſtinguiſh themſelves in every profeſſion. In Jamaica indeed 
they talk of one negroe as a man of parts and learning; but tis likely he 
is admired for very ſlender accompliſhments, like a parrot, who ſpeaks a 
few words plainly, 


TIANS, 
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IAN, and PERSIANS are remarkable for gaiety. The 
SPANIARDS, TuRKs, and CHINESE are noted for gra- 
vity and a ſerious behaviour, without any ſuch difference 
of climate, as to produce this difference of temper. 


The Grxtks and Romans, who called all other na- 
tions barbarians, confined genius and a fine underſtand- 
ing to the more ſouthern climates, and pronounced the 
northern nations incapable of all knowledge and civi- 
lity. But BRIT ATN has produced as great men, either 


for action or learning, as GREECE or ITALY has to 
boaſt of. 


*Tis pretended, that the ſentiments of men become 
more delicate as the country approaches nearer the ſun ; 
and that the taſte of beauty and elegance receives pro- 
portionable improvements in every latitude; as we may 
particularly obſerve of the languages, of which the more 
fouthern are ſmooth and melodious, and the northern 
harſh and untuneable. But this obſervation holds not 
univerſally, The ARABIC is uncouth and diſagreeable: 
The MuscovirzE ſoft and muſical. Energy, ſtrength, 
and harſhneſs form the character of the LaTin tongue: 
The IrALIAN iS"the moſt liquid, ſmooth, and effemi- 
nate language that can poſſibly be imagined. Every lan- 
guage will depend ſomewhat on the manners of the peo- 
ple ; but much more on that original ſtock of words and 
ſounds, which they received from their anceſtors, and 
which remain unchangeable, even while their manners 
admit of the greateſt alterations. Who can doubt, but 
the ENGLISH are at preſent a much more polite and know- 
ing people than the GREEKs were for ſeveral ages after 
the ſiege of TROY! Yet there is no compariſon between 
the language of MiLToN and that of Homer. Nay, the 
greater are the alterations and improvements, which hap- 
pen in the manners of a people, the leſs can be expected 
in their language. A few eminent and refined geniuſes 

will 


pab- EKA - BEE 


| will communicate their taſte and knowledge to a-whole 

people, and produce the greateſt improvements: But they 
fix the tongue by their writipgs, and prevent, in ſome 
| degree, its farther changes. 


Lord Bacov has obſeryed, that the W of the 
ſouth are, in general, more ingenious than thoſe of the 
north; but chat, where the native of a cold climate has ge- 
nius, he riſes to higher pitch than can be reached by the 
ſouthern wits. This obſeryation a late writer * confirms, 
by comparing the ſouthern wits to cucumbers, which are 
commonly all good of their kind; but at beſt are an in- 
| ſipid fruit : While the northern geniuſes are like melons, 
of which not one in fifty i is good; but when it is ſo, it 
has an exquiſite reliſh. I believe this remark may be 
allowed juſt, when confined to the EUROPEAN nations, 
and to the preſent age, or rather to the preceding one: 
But then I think it may be accounted for from moral 
' Cauſes. All the ſciences and liberal arts haye been im- 
ported to us from the ſouth; and tis eaſy to imagine, 
that, in the firſt ardor of application, when excited b 
emulation and by glory, the few, who were addicted to 
them, would carry them to the greateſt height, and 
ſtretch every nerve, and every faculty, to reach the pin- 
nacle of perfection. Such illuſtrious examples ſpread 
knowledge every where, and hegot an univerſal eſteem 
for the ſciences: After which, tis no wonder, that in- 
duftry relaxes ; while men meet not with ſuitable en- 
couragement, nor arrive at ſuch diſtinction by their at- 
tainments. The univerſal diffuſion of learning among a 
people, and the intire baniſhment of groſs i ignorance and 
ruſticity, is, therefore, ſeldom attended with any remark- 
able perfection in particular perſons. It ſeems to be 
taken ſor granted in the dialogue de Oratoribus, that 
knowledge was much more common in VEsPASIAN's 
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age than in that of Cicero or AvevsTus. QrincT1- 
LTAN alfo complains of the profanation of learning, by 
its becoming too vulgar. © Formerly,” ſays Juvenar, 
«ſcience was confined to GRERCE and ITaLy., Now the 
c whole world emulate ArHENS and Roms. Eloquent 
« GavL has taught BRITAIN, knowing in the laws. 
« Even THULE entertains thoughts of hiring rhetoricians 
« for its inſtruction x. This ſtate of learning is re- 
markable ; becauſe JUVENAL is himſelf the laſt of the 
RoMAN writers, who poſleſſed any degree of genius. 
Thoſe, who ſucceeded, are valued for nothing but the 
matters of fact, of which they give us information. I 
hope the late converſion of Muscovy to the ſtudy of the 
ſciences will not prove a like prognoſtic to the preſent 
period of learning. | 
Cardinal BznT1ivocGL10 gives the preference to the 
northern nations above the ſouthern with regard to can- 
dour and ſincerity; and mentions, on the one hand, the 
SPANIARDS and ITALIANS, and on the other, the 
FI EMINGS and GeRMANs. But I am apt to think, that 
this has happened by accident. The ancient Romans 
ſeem to have been a candid ſincere people as are the mo- 
dern TukKs. But if we muſt needs ſuppoſe, that this 
event has ariſen from fixed cauſes, we may only conclude 
From it, that all extremes are apt to concur, and are com- 
monly attended with the ſame conſequences. Treachery 
is the uſual concomitant of ignorance and barbariſm; 
and if civilized nations ever embrace ſubtle and crooked 
politics, 'tis from an exceſs of refinement, which makes 


them diſdain the plain direct road to power and glory. 


: dec Sed Cantaber unde 

Stoicus ? antiqui præſertim ætate Metelli. 

Nunc totus Gaaras, noſtraſque habet orbis ATEENAS, 
GALL1A cauſidicos docuit facunda BaiTANnNos ; 


De conducendo loquitur jam rhetore Tavs s." Satyr. 19. 


Moſt 
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Moſt conqueſts have gone from north to ſouth ; and 
hence it has been inferred, that the northern nations 
poſſeſs a ſuperior degree of courage and ferocity. But 
it would have been juſter to have ſaid, that moſt con- 
queſts are made by poverty and want upon plenty and 
riches, The SARACENS, leaving the deſerts of ARa- 
BIA, carried their conqueſts northwards upon all the fer- 
tile provinces of the Roman empire; and met the 
TuRKs half way, who were coming ſouthwards from 
the deſerts of TARTARY. 


An eminent writer“ has remarked, that all couragious 
animals are alſo carnivorous, and that greater cpurage is 
to be expected in a people, ſuch as the ENGLIsH, whoſe 
food is ſtrong and hearty, than in the-half-ſtarved com- 
monalty of other countries. But the SwRD Es, notwith- 
ſtanding their diſadvantages in this particular, are not 
inferior, in martial courage, to any nation that ever was 
in the world. 


In general, we may obſerve, that courage, of all na- 
tional qualities, is the moſt precarious; becauſe it is 
exerted only at intervals, and by a few in every nation ; 
whereas induſtry, knowledge, civility, may be of con- 
ſtant and univerſal uſe, and for ſeveral ages, may become 
habitual to the whole people. If courage be preſerved, 
it muſt be by diſcipline, example and opinion. The 
tenth legion of CæsAR, and the regiment of Px1carDY 
in FRANCE were formed promiſcuouſly from among the 
citizens; but having once entertained a notion, that they 
were the beſt troops in the ſervice, this very opinion 
really made them ſuch. 


As a proof how much courage depends on opinion, 
we may obſerve, that of the two chief tribes of the 
GREEEs, the DoRIANs, and IoxiAxs, the former were 


Sir WIL TIAN TaMpLz's account of the Netherlands, 


always 
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always eſteemed, and always appeared more brave and 
manly than the latter; tho' the colonies of both the 
tribes were interſperſed and intermingled thro” all the 
extent of GREECE, the leſſer As TA, SICILY, ITALY, 
and the iſlands of the AEGEAN ſea. The ATHENIANS 
were the only IoxiAxs that ever had any reputation for 
valour or military atchievements; tho? even theſe were 
eſteemed inferior to the LAcEDEMONLANs, the braveſt 
of the Dortans. 


The only obſervation, with regard to the differences 
of men in different climates, on which we can reſt any 
weight, is the vulgar one, that people in the northern 
regions have a greater inclination. to ſtrong liquors, and 
thoſe in the ſouthern to love and women. One can aſ- 
ſign a very probable phyſical cauſe for this difference. 
Wine and diſtilled ſpirits warm the frozen blood in the 
colder climates, and fortify men againſt the injuries of 
the weather : As the genial heat of the ſun, in the coun- 
tries expoſed to his beams, inflames * blood, and exalts 
the paſſion between the ſexes. 


Perhaps too, the matter may be accounted for by FEE 
cauſes. All ftrong liquors are rarer in the*north, and 
conſequently are more coveted. DiopoRus Siculus® 
tells us, that the GauLs in his time were great drunk- 
ards, and much addicted to wine; chiefly, I ſuppoſe, 
from its rarity and novelty. On the other hand, the 
heat in the ſouthern climates, obliging men and women 
to go half naked, thereby renders their frequent com- 
merce more dangerous, and inflames their mutual paſſion. 
This makes parents and huſbands more jealous and re- 
ſerved ; which ſtill farther inflames the paſſion. Not to 


* Lib. 5. The ſame author aſcribes taciturnity to that people; a new 
proof that national characters may alter very much. Tac;turnity, as a na- 
tional character, implies unſociableneſs, Ar1sTOTLE in his Politics, 
book 2. chap, 9. ſays that the Gavrs are the only warlike nation, who 
.aremcgiigent of women. 

mention, 
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mention, that as women ripen ſooner in the ſouthern re- 
gions, tis neceſſary to obſerve greater jealouſy and care 
in their education; it being evident, that a girl of twelve 
cannot poſſeſs equal diſcretion to govern this paſſion, 
with one, who feels not its . til ſhe be n 


or eighteen. * 


Perhaps too, the fact is falſe, that nature has, either 
from moral or phyſical cauſes, diſtributed theſe different 
inclinations to the different climates. The ancient 
GREEEs, tho' born in a warm climate, ſeem to have 
been much addicted to the bottle; nor were their parties 
of pleaſure any thing but matches of drinking among the 
men, who paſſed their time altogether apart from the 
fair ſex. Yet when ALEXANDER led the GRE RE s into 
PERSIA, a ftill more ſouthern climate, they multiplied 
their debauches of this kind, in imitation of the PER- 
'STAN manners . So honourable was the character of a 
drunkard among the Pers1ans, that Cyrus the younger, 
ſoliciting the ſober LaczpEmonians for ſuccour againſt 
his brother ARTAXERxXEs, claims it chiefly on account 
of his ſuperior endowments, as more valorous, more 
bountiful, and a better drinker 1. DARIUSs HysTAsPEs 
made it be inſcribed on his tomb-ſtone, among his other 
virtues and princely qualities, that no one could bear a 
greater quantity of liquor. You may obtain any thing 
of the NROROES by offering them ſtrong drink; and 
may eaſily prevail with them to ſell, not only their pa- 
rents, but their wives and miſtreſſes, for a caſk of bran- 
dy. In FxANcE and ITALY few drink pure wine, ex- 
cept in the greateſt heats of ſummer ; and indeed, it is 
then * as en. in order to recruit the ſpirits, 


. identi, maxime in vinum, & que ebrietatem ſequuntur, effuſi = 
in r. Cun. Lib. f. Cap, 1. 


+ Pr r. Srur. Lib. 1. Cuæſt. 4, 
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evaporated by heat, as it is in SWEDEN, during the win- 
ter, in order to warm the bodies congealed by the rigour 
of the ſeaſon. 


If jealouſy be regarded as a proof of an amorous diſpo- 
ſition, no people were more jealous than the Musco- 
VITEs, before their communication with EUROPE had 
ſomewhat altered their manners in this particular. 


But ſuppoſing the fact true, that nature, by phyſical 
principles, has regularly diſtributed theſe two paſſions, 
the one to the northern, the other to the ſouthern re- 
gions; we can only infer, that the climate may affect the 
groſſer and more bodily organs of our frame; not that it 
can work upon thoſe finer organs, on which the operations 
of the mind and underſtanding depend, And this is 
agreeable to the analogy of nature. The races of ani- 
mals never degenerate when carefully tended ; and horſes, 
in particular, always ſhow their blood in their ſhape, ſpi- 
rit, and ſwiftneſs: But a coxcomb may beget a philoſo- 
pher; as a man of virtue may leave a worthleſs progeny. 


I ſhall conclude this ſubject with obſerving, that tho? 
the paſſion for liquor be much more brutal and debaſing than 
love, which, when properly managed, is the ſource of all 
politeneſs and refinement ; yet this gives not ſo great an 
advantage to the ſouthern climates, as we may be apt, at 
firſt ſight, to imagine, When love goes beyond a certain 
pitch, it renders men jealous, and cuts off the free inter- 
courſe between the ſexes, on which the politeneſs of a 
nation will commonly much depend. And if we would 
ſubtilize and refine upon this point, we might obſerve, 
that nations, in very temperate climates, ſtand the faireſt 
chance for all ſorts of improvement; their blood not be- 
ing ſo inflamed as to render them jealous, and yet being 
warm enough to make them ſet a due value on the 
charms and endowments of the fair ſex, 
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Of TRAGE D. 


T ſeems an unaccountable pleaſure, which the ſpec- 

tators of a well wrote tragedy receive from ſorrow, 
terror, anxiety, and other paſſions, which are in them- 
ſelves diſagreeable and uneaſy. The more they ate 
touched and affected, the more are they delighted with 
the ſpectacle ; and as ſoon as the uneaſy paſſions ceaſe to 
operate, the piece is at an end. One ſcene of full joy 
and contentment and ſecurity is the utmoſt, that any 
compoſition of this kind can bear; and it is ſure always 
to be the concluding one. If in the texture of the 
piece, there be interwoven any ſcenes of ſatisfaction, 
they afford only faint gleams of pleaſure, which are 
thrown in by way of variety, and in order to plunge the 
actors into deeper diſtreſs, by means of that contraſt and 
diſappointment. The whole art of the poet is employed, 
in rouzing and ſupporting the compaſhon and indigna- 
tion, the anxiety and reſentment of his audience. They 
are pleaſed in proportion as they are afflicted, and never 
are ſo happy as when they employ tears, ſobs, and cries 
to give vent to their ſorrow, and relieve their heart, ſwoln 


with the tendereſt ſympathy and compaſſion. 


The few critics, who have had ſome tinctute of phi- 
loſophy, have remarked this ſingular phznomenon, and 


have endeavoured to account for it. 
R 2 L'aBBE 
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L' abbe DuBos, in his reflections on poetry and 
painting, aſſerts, that nothing is in general ſo diſagree- 
able to the mind as the languid, liſtleſs ſtate of indolence, 
into which it falls upon the removal of every paſſion and 
occupation, To get rid of this painful ſituation, it ſeeks 

every amuſement and purſuit ; buſineſs, gaming, ſhews, 
executions ; whatever will rouze the paſſions, and take 
its attention from itſelf, No matter what the paſſion is: 
Let it be diſagreeable, afflicting, melancholy, diſordered ; 
it is ſtill better than that inſipid languor, which ariſes 
from perfect tranquillity and repoſe. 


It is impoſſible not to admit this account, as being, at 
leaſt, in part ſatisfactory. Vou may obſerve, when there 
are ſeveral tables of gaming, that all the company run to 
thoſe, where the deepeſt play is, even tho* they find not 
there the beſt players. The view, or at leaſt, imagina- 
tion of high paſſions, ariſing from great loſs or gain, af- 
fects the ſpectators by ſympathy, gives them ſome touches 
of the ſame paſſions, and ſerves them for a momentary 
entertainment, It makes the time paſs the eaſier with 
them, and is ſome relief to that oppreſſion, under which 
men commonly labour, when left intirely to their own 
thoughts and meditations. 


* 


We find, that common lyars always magnify, in their 
narrations, all kinds of danger, pain, diſtreſs, ſickneſs, 
deaths, murders, and cruelties ; as well as joy, beauty, 

mirth, and magnificence. It is an abſurd ſecret, which 
they have for pleaſing their company, fixing their atten- 
tion, and attaching them to ſuch marvellous relations, by 
the paſſions and emotions, which they excite. 

There is, however, a difficulty of applying to the 
preſent ſubject, in its full extent, this ſolution, however 
ingenious and ſatisfactory it may appear. It is certain, 
that the ſame object of diſtreſs, which pleaſes in a tra- 
gedy, were it really ſet before us, would give the moſt 

unfeigned 
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unfeigned uneaſineſs; tho” it be then the moſt effectual 
cure of languor and indolence: Monſieur FonTENELLE 
ſeems to have been ſenſible of this difficulty ; and ac- 
cordingly attempts another ſolution of the phznomenon ; 
at leaſt makes ſome addition to the theory above men- 
tioned *. ; 

« Pleaſure and pain,” ſays he, © which are two 
« ſentiments ſo different in themſelves, differ not ſo 
« much in their cauſe. From the inſtance of tickling, 
« jt appears, that the movement of pleaſure puſhed 2 
“little too far, becomes pain; and that the movement 
C of pain, a little moderated, becomes pleaſure; Hence 
ce it proceeds, that there is ſuch a thing as a ſorrow, ſoft 
* and agreeable: It is a pain weakened and diminiſhed. 
„ The heart likes naturally to be moved and affected. 
« Melancholy objects ſuit it, and even diſaſtrous and 
& ſorrowful, provided they are ſoftened by ſome circum- 
&« ſtance, It is certain, that on the theatre, the repre- 
“ ſentation has almoſt the effect of reality; but yet it 
“ has not altogether that effect. However we may be 
&* hurried away by the ſpectacle; whatever dominion the 
„ ſenſes and imagination may uſurp over the reaſon, 
te there ſtill lurks at the bottom a certain idea of falſe- 
& hood in the whole of what we ſee. This idea, tho” 
«© weak and diſguiſed, ſuffices to diminiſh the pain 
« which we ſuffer from the misfortunes of thoſe whom 
&« we love, and to reduce that affliction to ſuch a pitch 
© as converts it into a pleaſure, We weep for the miſ- 
fortune of a hero, to whom we are attached. In the 
„ ſame inſtant we comfort ourſelves, by reflecting, that 
« it is nothing but a fiction: And it is preciſely that 
« mixture of ſentiments, which compoſes an agreeable 
„ ſorrow, and tears that delight us. But as that afflic- 
« tion, which is cauſed by exterior and ſenſible objects, 


* Reflexians ſur la poetique, F. 36. 
R 3 * 
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<« js ſtronger than the conſolation which ariſes from an 
cc internal reflection, they are the effects and ſymptoms 
« of ſorrow, which ought to prevail in the compo- 


66 ſition.” 


This ſolution ſeems juſt and convincing ; but perhaps 
it wants ſtill ſome new addition, in order to make it anſwer 
fully the phenomenon, which we here examine. All 

the paſſions, excited by eloquence, are agreeable in the 
higheſt degree, as well as thoſe which are moved by 
painting and the theatre. The epilogues of C1CERo are, 
on this account chiefly, the delight of every reader of 
taſte; and it is difficult to read ſome of them without the 
deepeſt ſympathy and ſorrow. . His merit as an orator, no 
doubt, depends much on his ſucceſs in this particular. 
When be had raifed tears in his judges and all his 
audience, they were then the moſt highly delighted, and 
expreſſed the greateſt ſatisfaction with the pleader. The 
pathetic deſcription of the butchery made by VERREs of 
the SICILIAN captains is a maſter-piece of this kind: 
But I believe none will affirm, that the being preſent at 
a melancholy ſcene of that nature would afford any en- 
tertainment. Neither is the ſorrow here ſoftened by fic- 
tion : For the audience were convinced of the reality of 
every circumſtance. W hat is it then, which in this caſe 
raiſes a pleaſure from the boſom of uneaſineſs, ſo to 
ſpeak ; and a pleaſure, which ſtill retains all the features 
and outward ſymptoms of diſtreſs and ſorrow ? 


I anſwer : This extraordinary effect proceeds from 
thar very eloquence, with which the melancholy ſcene is 
repreſented. The genius required to paint objects in a 
lively manner, the art employed in collecting all the pa- 
thetic circumſtances, the judgment diſplayed in diſpoſing 
them; the exerciſe, I ſay, of theſe noble talents, together 
with the force of expreſſion, and beauty of oratorial 
numbers, diffuſe the higheſt ſatisfaction on the audience, 
and 
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and excite the moſt delightful movements. By this 
means, the uneaſineſs of the melancholy paſſions is not 
only overpowered and effaced by ſomething ſtronger of an 
oppoſite kind; but the whole movement of thoſe paſſions 
is converted into pleaſure, and ſwells the delight which 
the eloquence raiſes in us? The ſame force of oratory, 
employed on an unintereſting ſubject, would not pleaſe 
half ſo much, or rather would appear altogether ridicu- 
lous; and the mind, being left in abſolute calmneſs 
and indifference, would reliſh none of thoſe beauties 
of imagination or expreſſion, which, if joined to paſſion, 
give it ſuch exquiſite entertainment. The impulſe or ve- 
hemence, ariſing from ſorrow, compaſſion, indignation, 
receives a new direction from the ſentiments of beauty, 
The latter, being the predominant emotion, ſeize the 
whole mind, and convert the former into themſelves, or 
at leaſt, tincture them ſo ſtrongly as totally to alter their 
nature: And the ſoul, being, at the ſame time, rouzed 
by paſſion, and charmed by eloquence, feels on the whole 
a ſtrong movement, which is altogether delightful. 


The ſame principle takes place in tragedy ; with this 
addition, that tragedy is an imitation, and imitation is 
always of itſelf agreeable. This circumſtance ſerves ſtill 
farther to ſmooth the motions of paſſion, and convert the 
whole feeling into one uniform and ſtrong enjoyment. 
Odjects of the greateſt terror and diſtreſs pleaſe in paint- 
ing, and pleaſe more than the moſt beautiful objects, that 
appear calm and indifferent“. The affection rouzing the 


V pPainters make no ſeruple of repreſenting diſtreſs and ſorrow as well as 

any other paſſion : But they ſeem not to dwell ſo much on theſe melancholy 
affections as the poets, who, tho" they copy every emotion of the human 
breaſt, yet paſs very quickly over the agreeable ſentiments. A painter re- 
preſents only one inſtant ; and if that be paſſionate enough, it is ſure to af- 
ſect and delight the ſpectator: But nothing can furniſh to the poet a variety 
of ſcenes and incidents and ſentiments, except diftreſs, terror, or anxiety, 
Compleat joy and fatisfaQon is attended with ſecurity, and leaves no farther . 
room for action. ö 
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mind, excites a large ſtock of ſpirit and vehemence; 
which is all transformed into pleaſure by the force of the 
prevailing movement. It is thus the fiction of tragedy 
foftens the paſſion, by an infuſion of a new feeling, not 
merely by weakening or diminiſhing the ſorrow. You 
may by degrees weaken a real ſorrow, till it totally dif- 
appears; yet in none of its gradations will it ever give 
pleaſure ; except, perhaps, by accident, to a man ſunk 
under lethargic indolence, whom it rouzes from that lan- 
guid ſtate, 

To confirm this theory, it will be ſufficient to produce 
other inſtances, where the ſubordinate movement is con- 
verted into the predominant, and gives force to it, tho” 
of a different, and even ſometimes tho* of a contrary 
nature. I | 

Novelty naturally rouzes the mind, and attracts our 
attention; and the movements, which it cauſes, are al- 
ways converted into any paſſion, belonging to the object, 
and join their force to it. Whether an event excites joy 
or ſorrow, pride or ſhame, anger or good-will, it is ſure 


to produce à ftronger affection, when new or unuſual. 


And tho' novelty of itſelf be agreeable, it enforces the 
painful, as well as agreeable paſſions. 


Had you any intention to move a perſon extremely by 
the narration of any event, the beſt method of increaſing 
its effect would be artfully to delay informing him of it, 
and firſt excite his curioſity and impatience before you let 
him into the ſecret. This is the artifice practiſed by 
Iaco in the famous ſcene of SHAKESPEARE ; and cvery 
ſpectator is ſenſible, that OTHELLo's jealouſy acquires 
additional force from his preceding impatience, and that 
the ſubordinate paſſion is here —_ transformed into 
the predominant. 


Difficulties increaſe paſſions of every kind ; and by 


rouling our attention, and exciting our. active powers, 
they 
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they produce an emotion, which nouriſhes the prevailing 
affection. 


Parents commonly love that child moſt, whoſe 
ſickly infirm frame of body has occaſioned them the 
greateſt pains, trouble, and anxiety, in rearing him, 
The agreeable ſentiment of affection here acquires force 
from ſentiments of uneaſineſs. 


Nothing endears ſo much a friend as forrow for his 
death. The pleaſure of his company has not fo power 
ful an influence. 


Jealouſy is a painful paſſion; yet, without ſome 
ſhare of it, the agreeable affection of love has difficulty 
to ſubſiſt in its full force and violence. Abſence is alſo a 
great ſource of complaint amongſt lovers, and gives them 
the greateſt uneaſineſs: Vet nothing is more favourable 
to their mutual paſſion than ſhort intervals of that kind. 
And if long intervals be pernicious, it is only becauſe, 
thro' time, men are accuſtomed to them, and they ceaſe 
to give uneaſineſs. Jealouſy and abſence in love com- 
poſe the dolce piccante of the ITALIANS, which they ſup- 
poſe ſo eſſential to all pleaſure. 


There is a fine obſervation of the elder PI IN, 
which illuſtrates the principle here inſiſted on. It is very 
remarkable, ſays he, that the laſt works of celebrated artiſi, 
which they left imperfecs, are always the moſt prized, ſuch as 
the IRIS of ARISTIDES, the TYNDARIDEs of Nicoma- 
CHUsS, the MEDE A of T1MoMACHUs, and the Venus of 
APELLES. Theſe are valued even above their finiſhed pro- 
duftions : The broken lineaments of the piece, and the half 
formed idea of the painter are carefully fludied ; and our very 
grief for that curious hand, which had been ſtopped by death, 
is an additional increaſe to our Naber , 

| THrtse 
Illu vero perquam rarum ac memoria dignum, etiam ſuprema opera ar- : 


tificum, imperfeRtaſque tabulas, ſicut, Inin ArrsTIDISs, TynDARIDAS 
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Theſe inſtances (and many more might be colle&ed) - 
are ſufficient to afford us ſome inſight into the analogy 
of nature, and to ſhow us, that the pleaſure, which 
poets, orators, and muſicians give us, by exciting grief, 
ſorrow,” indignation, compaſſion, is not ſo extraordinary 
nor paradoxical, as it may at firſt ſight appear. The 
force of imagination, the energy of expreſſion, the power 
of numbers, the charms of imitation ; all theſe are natu- 
rally, of themſelves, delightful to the mind: And when 
the object preſented lays alſo hold of ſome affection, the 
pleaſure ſtill riſes upon us, by the converſion of this ſub- 
ordinate movement into that which is predominant. The 
paſſion, tho', perhaps, naturally, and when excited by 
the ſimple appearance of a real object, it may be painful; 
yet is ſo ſmoothed, and ſoftened, and mollified, when 
raiſed by the finer arts, that it affords the higheſt enter- 
tainment. 


To confum this reaſoning, we may obſerve, that if 
the movements of the imagination be not predominant 
above thoſe of the paſſion, a contrary effect follows; and 
the former, being now ſubordinate, is converted into the 
latter, and ſtill farther increaſes the pain and affliction of 
the ſufferer. 


Who could ever think of it as a good expedient fot 
comſorting an afflicted parent, to exaggerate, with all the 
force of oratory, the irreparable loſs, which he has met 
with by the death of a favourite child? The more power 
of imagination and expreſſion you here employ, the more 
you increaſe his deſpair and affliction. 


* 


Nico nackt, Mrp zA TimomacKi, & quam diximus Vgener an 
- APELL1s, in majori admiratione eſſe quam perfecta. Quippe in iis linea- 
menta reliqua, ipſzque cogitationes artificum ſpectantur, atque in lenocinio 
commendationis dolor eſt manus, cum id ageret, extinctæ. Lib, xxxv. 
Cap. 11. 
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The ſhame, confuſion, and terror of VeRREs, no 
doubt, roſe in proportion to the noble eloquence and ve- 
hemence of C1CERo: So alſo did his pain and uneaſi- 
neſs. Theſe former paſſions were too ſtrong for the 
pleaſure ariſing from the beauties of elocution ; and ope- 
rated, tho* from the ſame principle, yet in a contrary 
manner, to the ſympathy, compaſſion, and indignation 
of the audience. 


Lord CLARENDON, when he approaches the cataſ- 
trophe of the royal party, ſuppoſes, that his narration 
muſt then become infinitely diſagteeable; and he hurries 
over the king's death, without giving us one circum- 
ſtance of it. He conſiders it as too horrid a ſcene to be 
contemplated with any ſatisfaction, or even without the 
utmoſt pain and averſion. He himſelf, as well as the 
readers of that 2ge, were too deeply concerned in the 
events, and felt a pain from ſubjects, which an hiſtorian 
and a reader of another age would as the moſt 
pathetic and moſt intereſting, and, onſequence, the 
moſt agreeable, 


An action, repreſented in tragedy, may be too bloody 
and atrocious, It may excite ſuch movements of horror 
as will not ſoften into pleaſure; and the preateſt energy 
of expreſſion, beſtowed on deſcriptions of that nature, 
ſerves only to augment our uneaſineſs. Such is that ac- 
tion, repreſented in the Ambitious Step-mather, where a 
venerable old man, raiſed to the height of fury and 
deſpair, ruſhes againſt a pillar, and ſtriking his head 
upon it, beſmears it 'all over with mingled brains and 
gore, The ENGLIsH theatre abounds too much with 
ſuch images, 


Even the common ſentiments of compaſfon require to 
be ſoftened by ſome agreeable affection, in order to give 
a thorough ſatisfaction to the audience, The mere ſuf- 
fering of plaintive virtue, under the triumphant tyranny 


and 


. 


and oppreſſion of vice, forms a diſagreeable ſpectacle, 
and is carefully avoided by all maſters of the drama. In 
order to diſmiſs the audience with intire ſatisfaction and 
contentment, the virtue muſt either convert itſelf into a 
noble courageous deſpair, or the vice receive its proper 
puniſhment. 


Moſt painters appear in this light to have been very 
unhappy in their ſubjects. As they wrought much for 
churches and convents, they have chiefly repreſented 
ſuch horrible ſubjects as crucifixions and martyrdoms, 
where nothing appears but tortures, wounds, executions, 
and paſſive ſuffering, without any action or affection. 
When they turned their pencil from this ghaſtly mytho- 
logy, they had recourſe commonly to Ovip, whoſe fic- 
tions, tho' paſſionate and agreeable, are ſcarce natural or 
probable enough for painting. 


The ſame inverſion of that principle, which is here in- 
ſiſted on, diſplays itſelf in common life, as in the effects 
of oratory and poetry. Raiſe ſo the ſubordinate paſſion 
that it becomes the predominant, it ſwallows up that af- 
fection, which it before nouriſhed and increaſed. Too 
much jealouſy extinguiſhes love : Too much difficulty 
renders us indifferent: Too much ſickneſs and infirmity 
diſguſts a ſelfiſh and unkind parent. 


What ſo diſagreeable as the diſmal], gloomy, diſaſtrous 
ſtories, with which melancholy people entertain their 
companions? The uneaſy paſſion, being there raiſed 
alone, unaccompanied with any ſpirit, genius, or elo- 
quence, conveys a pure uneaſineſs, and is attended with 
nothing that can ſoften it into pleaſure or ſatisfaction. 


ESSAY 
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Of the STANDARD of TASTE. 


HE great variety of Taſtes, as well as of opinions, 

which prevail in the world, is too obvious not to 
have fallen under every one's obſervation. Men of the 
moſt confined knowledge are able to remark a difference 
of taſte in the narrow circle of their acquaintance, even 
where the perſons have been educated under the ſame go- 
vernment, and have early imbibed the ſame prejudices, 
But thoſe who can enlarge their view to contemplate di- 
ſtant nations and remote ages, are ſtill more ſurprized at 
the great inconſiſtence and contrariety. We are apt to 
call barbarous whatever departs widely from our own 
taſte and apprehenſion : But ſoon find the epithet of re- 
proach retorted on us. And the higheſt arrogance and 
ſelf-conceit is at laſt ſtartled, on obſerving an equal aſ- 
ſurance on all ſides, and ſcruples, amidſt ſuch a conteſt 
of ſentiments, to pronounce poſitively in its own' favour, 


As this variety of taſte is obvious to the moſt careleſs 
enquirerz ſo will it be found, on examination, to bs 
ſtill greater in reality than in appearance. The 
ſentiments of men often differ with regard to beauty 
and deformity of all kinds, even while their general diſ- 
rourſe is the ſame. There are certain terms in every 
language, which import blame, and others praiſe; and 
all men, who uſe the ſame tongue, muſt agree in their 
ap 
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application of them. Every voice is united in applaud- 
ing elegance, propriety, ſimplicity, ſpirit in writing; and 
in blaming fuſtian, affectation, coldneſs, and a falſe bril- 
liancy : But when critics come to particulars, this ſeem- 
ing unanimity vaniſhes; and it is found, that they had 
affixed a very different meaning to their expreſſions. In 
all matters of opinion and ſcience, the caſe is oppoſite : 
The difference among men is there oftner found to lie in 
generals than in particulars; and to be leſs in reality 
than in appearance. An explication of the terms com- 
monly ends the controverſy; and the diſputants are ſur- 
prized to find, that they had been quarrelling, while at 
bottom they agreed in their judgment. 


Thoſe who found morality on ſentiment, more than 
on reaſon, are inclined to comprehend ethics under the 
former obſcrvation, and to ſuppoſe, that in all queſtions, 
which regard conduct and manners, the difference among 
men is really greater than at firſt ſight it appears. It is 
indeed obvious, that writers of all nations and all ages 
concur in applauding juſtice, humanity, magnanimity, 
prudence, veragity ; and in blaming the oppoſite qua- 
lities. Even poets and other authors, whoſe compoſi- 
tions are chiefly calculated to pleaſe the imagination, are 
yet found, from Homer down to FENELON, to incul- 
cate the ſame moral precepts, and to beſtow their ap- 
plauſe and blame on the ſame virtues and vices. This 
great unanimity is uſually aſcribed to the influence of 
plain reaſon ; which, in all theſe: caſes, maintains ſimi- 
lar ſentiments in all men, and prevents thoſe contro- 
verſies, to which the abſtract ſciences are ſo much ex- 
poſed. So far as the unanimity is real, the account may 
be admitted as fatisfaCtory : But it muſt alſo be allowed 
that ſome part of the ſeeming harmony in morals may be 
accounted for from the very nature of language. The 
word, virtue, with: its equivalent in every tongue, im- 
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plies praiſe ; as that of vice does blame: And no one, 
without the moſt obvious and groſſeſt impropriety, could 
affix reproach to a term, which in general uſe is under- 
ſtood in a good ſenſe ; or beſtow applauſe, where the 
idiom requires diſapprobation. Homer's general pre- 
cepts, where he delivers any ſuch, will never be con- 
troverted ; but it is very obvious, that when he draws 
particular pictures of manners, and repreſents heroiſm 
in ACHILLEs and prudence in ULyssEs, he intermixes 
a much greater degree of ferocity in the former, and of 
cunning and fraud in the latter, than FENELOoN would 
admit of. The ſage ULyssEs in the GREEK poet ſeems 
to delight in lies and fiftions, and often employs them 
without any neceſſity or even advantage: But his more 
ſcrupulous ſon in the FRENCH epic writer expoſes him- 
ſelf to the moſt imminent perils, rather than depart from 
the exacteſt line of truth and veracity. 


The admirers and followers of the ALCORAN inſiſt 
very much on the excellent moral precepts, which are 
interſperſed throughout that wild performance, But it 
is to be ſuppoſed, that ARaBic words, which correſpond 
to the ENGL1sH, equity, juſtice, temperance, meekneſs, 
charity, were ſuch as, from the conſtant uſe of that 
tongue, muſt always be taken in a good ſenſe; and it 
would have argued the greateſt ignorance, not of mo- 
rals, but of language, to have mentioned them with any 
epithets, beſides thoſe of applauſe and approbation. But 
would we know, whether the pretended prophet had 
really attained a juſt ſentiment of morals ? Let us attend 
to his narration ; and we ſhall ſoon find, that he beſtows 
praiſe on ſuch inſtances of treachery, inhumanity, cruelty, 
revenge, bigotry, as are utterly incompatible with civi- 
Med ſociety. No ſteady rule of right ſeems there to be 
attended to; and every action is blamed or praiſed, ſo 
far only as it is beneficial or hurtful to the true believers. 


The 
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. The merit of delivering true general precepts in ethics 
is indeed very ſmall, Whoever recommends any moral 
virtues, really does no more than is implied in the terms 
themſelves. The people, who invented the word charity, 
and uſed it in a good ſenſe, inculcated more clearly and 

much more efficaciouſly, the precept, be charitable, than 

any pretended legiſlator or prophet, who ſhould inſert 
ſuch a maxim in his writings. Of all expreſſions, thoſe, 
which, together with their other meatiing, imply a de- 
gree either of blame or approbation, are the leaſt liable 
to be perverted or miſtaken. 


It is natural for us to ſeek a | Standard of Taſte ; a rule, 
by which the various ſentiments of men may be recon- 
ciled ; or at leaſt, a deciſion afforded, confirming one 
ſentiment, and condemning another. 


There is a ſpecies of philoſophy," which cuts off all 
hopes of ſucceſs in ſuch an attempt, and repreſents the 
zmpoſſibility of ever attaining any ſtandard of taſte. The 
difference, it is ſaid, is very wide between judgment and 
ſentiment. All ſentiment is right; becauſe ſentiment has 
a reference to nothing beyond itſelf, and is always real, 
wherever a man is conſcious of it. But all determina- 
tions of the underſtanding are not right ; becauſe they 
have a reference to ſomething beyond themſelves, to wit, 
real matter of fact; and are not always conformable ts 
that ſtandard. Among a thouſand different opinions 
which different men may entertain of the ſame ſubject, 
there is one, and but one, that is juſt and true; and the 

only difficulty is to fix and aſcertain it. On the contrary, 
a thouſand different ſentiments, excited by the ſame ob- 
jeQ, are all right: Becauſe no ſentiment repreſents what 
b really in the object. It only marks a certain confor- 
mity or relation between the object and the organs or fa- 
Fulties of the mind ; and if that conformity did not really 


exiſt, the ſentiment could never poſſibly have a being. 
| Beauty 
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Beauty is no quality in thinge themſelves : It exiſts merely 

in the mind which contemplates them; and each mind 
perceives a different — One perſon may even per- 
ceive deformity, where another is ſenſible of beauty; and 
every individual ought to acquieſce in his own ſentiment, 
without pretending to regulate thoſe of others. To ſeek 
the real beauty, or real deformity is as fruitleſs an en- 
quiry, as to pretend to aſcertain the real ſweet or real 
bitter. According to the diſpoſition of the organs, the 
ſame obje& may be both ſweet and bitter ; and the pro- 
verb has juſtly determined it to be fruitleſs to diſpute con- 
cerning taſtes, It is very natural, and even quite neceſ- 
ſary, to extend this axiom to mental, az well as bodily 
taſte; and thus common ſenſe, which is ſo often at va- 
riance with philoſophy, eſpecially with the ſceptical 
kind, is found, in one inſtance at leaſt, to agree in pro- 
nouncing the ſame deciſion. 


But though this axiom, by paſſing into a 5 ſeems 
to have at:ained the ſanction of common ſenſe ; there is 
certainly a ſpecies of common ſenſe which oppoſes it, 
or at leaſt ſerves to modify and reſtrain it. Whoever 
would aſſert an equality of genius and elegance between 
OGc1LByY and Mitron, or Bunyan and ADp1soN, 
would be thought to defend no leſs an extravagance, than 
if he had maintained a molehill to be as high as TENE“ 
RIFFE, or a pond as extenſive as the ocean. Thy? there 
may be found perſons, who give the preference to the 
former authors; no one pays attention to ſuch a taſte ; 
and we pronounce without ſcruple the ſentiment of theſe 
pretended critics to be abſurd and ridiculous. The prin- 
ciple of the natural equality of taſtes is then totally for- 
got; and while we admit of it on ſome occaſions, where 
the objects ſeem near an equality, it appears an extrava- 
gant paradox, or rather a palpable abſurdity, where ob- 
jects ſo diſproportioned are compared together. 
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Tt js evident, that none of the rules of compoſition are 
fixed by reaſonings 2 priori, or can be eſteemed abſtract 
concluſions of the underſtanding, from comparing thoſe 
habitudes and relations of ideas, which are eternal! and 
immutakle. Their foundation is the ſame with that of 
all the practical ſciences, experience; nor are they any 
thing but general obſervations, concerning what has been 
univerſally found to pleaſe in all countries and in all ages, 

Many of the beauties of poetry and even of eloquence 
are founded on falſhood and fiction, on hyperboles, me- 
taphors, and an abuſe cr perverſion of expreſſions from 
their natural meaning. To check the ſallies of the ima- 
gination, and to reduce every expreſſion to geometrical 
truth and exactneſs, would be the moſt contrary to the 
laws of criticiſm; becauſe it would produce a work, 

which, by univetſal experience, has been found the moſt 
inſipid and diſagreeable. But tho' poetry can never ſub- 
mit to exact truth, it muſt be confined by rules of art, 
diſcovered to the author either by genius or obſervation. 
If ſome negligent or irregular writers have pleaſed, they 
have not pleaſed by their tranſgreſſions of rule or order, 
but in ſpite of theſe tranſgreſſions: They have poſſeſſed 


other beauties, which were conformable to juſt criticiſm ; 


and the force of theſe beauties has been able to overpower 
cenſure, and give the' mind a ſatisfaction ſuperior to the 
diſguſt ariſing from the blemiſhes. ARIOSTo pleaſes ; 
but not by his monſtrous and improbable fictions, by his 
bizarre mixture of the ſerious and comic ſtyles, by the 
want of coherence in his ſtories, or. by the continual in- 
terruptions of his narration. He charms by the force 
-and clearneſs of his expreſſion, by the readineſs and vari- 
ety of his inventions, and by his natural pictures of the 
paſſions, eſpecially thoſe of the gay and amorous kind: 
And however his faults may diminiſh our ſatisfaction, 
they are not able entirely to deſtroy it. Did our pleaſure 


ca ariſe from thoſe parts of his poem, which we de- 
nominate 
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nominate faults, this would be no objeQion to criticiſm 
in general: It would only be an objection to thoſe parti- 
cular rules of criticiſm, which would eſtabliſh ſuch cir- 
cumſtances to be faults, and would repreſent them as 
univerſally blameable. If they are found to pleaſe, they 
cannot be faults ; let the pleaſure, which they produce, 
be gver ſo unexpected and unaccountable. 


But though all the general rules of art are founded 
only on experience and on the obſervation of the common 
ſentiments of human nature, we muſt not imagine, that, 
on every occaſion, the feelings of men will be confor- 
mable to theſe rules. Thoſe finer emotions of the mind 
are of a very tender and delicate nature, and require the 
concurrence of many favourable circumſtances to make 
them play with facility and exactneſs, according to their 
general and eſtabliſhed principles. The leaſt exterior 
hindrance to ſuch ſmall ſprings, or the leaſt internal diſ- 
order, diſturbs their motion, and confounds the opera- 
tion of the whole machine. When we would make an 
experiment of this nature, and would try the force of 
any beauty or deformity, we muſt chooſe with care a 
proper time and place, and bring the fancy to a ſuitable 
ſituation and diſpoſition. A perfect ſerenity of mind, a 
recollection of thought, a due attention to the object; 
if any of thefe circumſtances be wanting our experiment 
will be fallacious, and we ſhall be unable to judge of the 
catholic and univerſal beauty. The relation, which na- 
ture has placed between the form and the ſentiment, 
will at leaſt be more obſcure; and it will require greater 
accuracy to trace and diſcern it. We ſhalt be ble to 
aſcertain its influence not ſo much from the operation of 
each particular beauty, as from the durable admiration, 
which attends thoſe works, that have ſurvived all the ca- 
prices of mode and faſhion, all the miſtakes of ignorance 
and envy. | 
g 2 The 
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The fame HomtR, who pleaſed at ATHENs and 
-RomE- two thouſand years ago, is ſtill admired at Paris 
and at London. All the changes of climate, govern- 
ment, religion, and language, have not been able to ob- 
ſcure his glory. Authority or prejudice may give a 
temporary vogue to a bad poet or orator ; but his repu- 
tation will never be durable or general, When his com- 
poſitions are examined by poſterity or by foreigners, the 
enchantment is diſſipated, and his faults appear in their 
true colours. On the contrary, a real genius, the longer 
'his works endure, and the more wide they are ſpread, 
the more ſincere is the admiration which he meets with. 
Envy. and jealouſy have too much place in a narrow 
circle ; and even familiar acquaintance with his perſon 
may diminiſh the applauſe due to his performances : But 
when theſe obſtructions are removed, the beauties, which 
are naturally fitted to excite agreeable ſentiments, im- 
mediately diſplay their energy ; and while the world en- 
| dures, they maintain their authority over the minds of men. 
It appears then, that amidſt all the variety and caprice 
of taſte, there are certain. general principles of approba- 
tion or blame, whoſe influence a careful eye may trace 
in all operations of the mind. Some particular forms 
or qualities, from the original ſtructure of the internal 
fabric, are calculated to pleaſe, and others to diſpleaſe; 
and if they fail of their effect in any particular inſtance, 
it is from ſome apparent defect or imperfection in the 
organ. A man in a fever would not inſiſt on his palate = 
as able to decide concerning. flavours ; nor would one, 
affected with the jaundice, pretend to give a verdict with 
regard to colours. In each creature, there is a ſound and 
2 defective ſtate; and the former alone can be ſuppoſed 
to afford us a true ſtandard of taſte and ſentiment. If 
in the ſound ſtate of the organs, there be an entire or a 
conſiderable uniformity of ſentiment among men, we 

may 
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may thence derive an idea of the perfect beauty; in like 
manner as the appearance of objects in day-light to the 
eye of a man in health is denominated their true and real 
colour, even while colour is allowed to be merely a 
phantaſm of the ſenſes, 


Many and frequent are the defects in the internal or- 
gans, which prevent or weaken the influence of thoſe ge- 
neral principles, on which depends our ſentiment of 
beauty or deformity. Tho' ſome objects, by the ſtruc- 
ture of the mind, be naturally calculated to give plea- 
ſure, it is not to be expected, that in every individual the 
pleaſure will be equally felt. Particular incidents and 
ſituations occur, which either throw a falſe light on the 
objects, or hinder the true from conveying to the imagi- 
nation the proper ſentiment and perception. 


One obvious cauſe, why many feel not the proper ſen- 
timent of beauty, is the want of that delicacy of imagi- 
nation, which is requiſite to convey a ſenſibility of thoſe 
finer emotions. This delicacy every one pretends to: 
Every one talks of it; and would reduce every kind of 
taſte or ſentiment to its ſtandard. But as our intention 
in this diſſertation is to mingle ſome light of the under- 
ſtanding with the feelings of ſentiment, it will be proper 
to give a more accurate definition of delicacy, than has 
hitherto been attempted. And not to draw our philo- 
ſophy from too profound a ſource, we ſhall have recourſe 
to a noted ſtory in Don Qv1xoTE. 


Tis with good reaſon, ſays SANCHo to the ſquire with 
the great noſe, that I pretend to have a judgment in 
wine: This is aquality hereditary in our family. Two 
of my kinſmen were once called to give their opinion 
of a hogſhead, which was ſuppoſed to be excellent, being 
old and of a good vintage. One of them taſtes it; con- 
ſiders it, and after mature reflection pronounces the wine 
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to be good, were it not for a ſmall taſte of leather, which 
he perceived in it. The other, after uſing the ſame pre- 
cautions, gives alſo his verdict in favour of the wine; 
but with the reſerve of a taſte of iron, which he could 
eaſily diſtinguiſh, You cannot imagine how much they 
were both ridiculed for their judgment. But who laughed 
in the end? On emptying the hogſhead, there was 
found at the bottom, an old key with a leathern thong 
tied to it. 


The — reſemblance between mental and bodily 
taſte will eaſily teach us to apply this ſtory. Tho' it 
be certain, that beauty and deformity, no more than 
fweet and bitter, are not qualities in objects, but belong 
entirely to the ſentiment, internal or external; it muſt 
be allowed, that there are certain qualities in objects, 
which are fitted by nature to produce thoſe particular 
feelings. Now as theſe qualities may be found in a ſmall 
degree or may be mixed and confounded with each other, 
it often, happens, that the taſte is not affected with ſuch 
minute qualities, or is not able to diſtinguiſh all the par- 
ticular flavours, amidſt the diſorder, in which they are 
preſented. Where the organs are ſo fine, as to allow 


rothing to eſcape them; and at the ſame time ſo exact as to 


perceive every ingredient in the compoſition : This we 
call delicacy of taſte, whether we employ theſe terms 
in the natural or metaphorical ſenſe. Here then the ge- 
neral rules of beauty are of uſe; being drawn from 
eſtabliſhed models, and from the obſervation of what 
fleaſes or diſpl-aſes, when preſented ſingly and in a high 
degree: And if the ſame qualities, in a continued com- 
poſition and in a ſmaller degree, affect not the organs 
with a ſenſible delight or uneaſineſs, we exclude the 
perſon from all pretenſions to this delicacy. To produce 
theſe general rules or avowed patterns of compoſition is 
like finding the key with the leathern thong; which 
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juſtified the verdict of Sancnyo's kinſmen, and con- 
founded thoſe pretended judges who had condemned them, 
Tho? the hogſhead had never been emptied, the taſte of 
the one was ſtill equally delicate, and that of the other 
equally dull and languid : But it would have been more 


difficult to have proved the ſuperiority of the former, to 
the - conviction of every by-ſtander. . In like manner, 
tho? the beauties of writing had never been methodized, 
or reduced to general principles; tho' no excellent mo- 
dels had ever been acknowledged ; the different degrees 
of taſte would ſtill have ſubſiſted, and the judgment of 
one man been preferable to that of another ; but it would 
not have been fo eaſy to filence the bad critic, , who 
mightaglways inſiſt upon his particular ſentiment, and 
refuſe to ſubmit to his antagoniſt. But when we ſhow 
him an avowed principle of art ; when we illuſtrate this 
principle by examples, whoſe operatian, from his own 
particular taſte, he acknowledges to be conformable to 
the principle; when we prove, that the ſame principle 
may be applied to the preſent caſe, where he did not per- 
ceive nor feel its influence : He muſt conclude, upon the 
whole, that the fault lies in himſelf, and that he wants 
the delicacy, which is requiſite to make him ſenſible of 
every beauty and every blemiſh, in any compoſi: ion or 


diſcourſe, 


*Tis acknowledged to be the perfection of every ſenſe 
or faculty, to perceive with exactneſs its moſt minute 
objects, and allow nothing to eſcape its notice and ob- 
ſervation. The ſmaller the objects are, which become ſen- 
fible to the eye, the finer is that organ, and the mcre 
elaborate its make and compoſition. A good palate is 
not tried by ſtrong flavours ; but by a mixture of ſmall 
ingredients, where we are ſtill ſenſible of each part, 
notwithſtanding its minuteneſs and its confuſion with the 
reſt. In like manner, a quick and acute perception of 
8 4 beauty 
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beauty and deformity muſt be the perfection of our men- 
tal taſte, nor can a man be ſatisfied with himſelf while 
he ſuſpects, that any excellence or blemiſh in a diſcourſe 
has paſſed him unobſerved. In this caſe, the perfection 
of the man, and the perfection of the ſenſe or feeling, are 
ſound to be united. A very delicate palate, on many 
occaſions, may be a great inconvenience both to a man 
bimſelf and to his friends: but a delicate taſte of wit or 
beauty muſt always be a deſireable quality; becauſe it is 
the ſource of all the fineſt and moſt innocent enjoyments, 
of which human nature is ſuſceptible. In this deciſion 
the ſentiments of all mankind are agreed. Wherever 
you can fix or aſcertain a delicacy of taſte, it is ſure to 
be approved of; and the beſt way of fixing it is to ap- 
peal to thoſe models and principles, which have been 


eſtabliſned by the uniform approbation and experience of 
nations and ages. 


But tho' there be naturally a very wide difference in 
point of delicacy between 'one perſon and another, no- 
thing tends further to encreaſe and improve this talent, 
than practice in a particular art, and the frequent ſurvey 
or contemplation of a particular ſpecies of beauty, 
When objects of any kind are fiſt preſented to the eye 
or imagination, the ſentiment, which attends them, is 
obſcure and confuſed; and the mind is, in a great mea- 
ſure, incapable of pronouncing concerning their merits 
or defects. The taſte cannot perceive the ſeveral ex- 
cellencies of the performance ; much leſs diſtinguiſh the 
par.icular character of each exceilency, and aſcertain its 
quality and degree. If it pronounce the whole in 
general to be beautiful or deformed, 'tis the utmoſt which 
can be expected; and even this judgment a perſon, ſo 
unpractiſed, will be apt to deliver with great heſitation 
and reſerve, But allow him to acquire experience in 
thoſe objects, his feeling becomes more exact and nice: 
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He not only perceives the beauties and defects of each 
part, but marks the diſtinguiſhing ſpecies of each qua- 
lity, and afligns it ſuitable praiſe or blame. A clear and 
diſtin ſentiment attends him through the whole ſurvey 
of the objects; and he diſcerns that very degree and 
kind of approbation or diſpleaſure, which each part is na- 
turally fitted to produce. The miſt diſſipates, which 
ſeemed formerly to hang over the object: The organ 
acquires greater perfection in its operations; and can pro- 
nounce, without danger of miſtake, concerning the me- 
rits of each performance. In a word, the ſame addreſs 
and dexterity, which practice gives to the execution of 
any work, is alſo acquired, by the ſame means, in the 
judging of it. 

So advantagequs is practice to the diſcernment of 
beauty, that before we can pronounce judgment on any 
work of importance, it will even be requiſite, that that 
very individual performance be more than once peruſed 
by us, and be ſurveyed in different lights with attention 
and deliberation. There is a flutter or hurry of thought, 
which attends the firſt peruſal of any piece, and which 
confounds the genuine ſentiment of beauty. The refe- 
rence of the parts is not diſcerned : The true characters 
of ſtyle are little diſtinguiſhed : The ſeveral perfections 
and defects ſeem wrapped up in a ſpecies of confuſion, 
and preſent themſelves indiſtinctly to the imagination. 
Not to mention, that there is a ſpecies of beauty, which, 
as it is florid and ſuperficial, pleaſes at firſt ; but being 
found incompatible with a juſt expreſſion either of reaſon 
or paſſion, ſoon palls upon the taſte, and is then rejected 
with diſdain, at leaſt rated at a much lower value. 


It is impoſſible to continue in the practice of contem- 
plating any order of beauty, without being frequently 
obliged to form compariſons between the ſeveral ſpecies 
and degrees of excellency, and eſtimating their propor- 

tion 
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tion to each other, A man, who has had no opportu- 
nity of comparing the different kinds of beauty, is indeed 
totally unqualified to pronounce an opinion with regard 
to any object preſented to him. By compariſon alone 
we fix the epithets of praiſe or blame, and learn how 
to aſſign the due degree of each. The coarſeſt dawbing 
of a ſign-poſt contains a certain luſtre of colours and 
exactneſs of imitation, which are ſo far beauties, and 
would affect the mind of a peaſant or Indian with the 
- higheſt admiration. 'The moſt vulgar ballads arc not en- 
tirely deſtitute of harmony or nature; and none but a 
perſon, familiarized to ſuperior beauties, would pro- 
nounce their numbers harſh, or narration unintereſting. 
A great inferiority of beauty gives pain to a perſon con- 
verſant in the higheſt excellency of the kind, and is for 
that reaſon pronounced a deformity : As the moſt finiſhed 
object, with which we are acquainted, is naturally ſup- 
poſed to have reached the pinnacle of perfection, and to 
be entitled to the hicheſt applauſe. A man, who has 
had opportunities of ſeeing, and examining and weigh- 
ing the ſeveral performances, admired in diflerent ages 
and nations, can alone rate the merits of a work exhibit- 
ed to his view, and aſſign its proper rank among the pro- 
ductions of genius. | 


But to enable him the more fully to execute this un- 
dertaking, he muſt preſerve his mind free from all pre- 
judice, and allow nothing to enter into his conſideration, 
but the very object, which is ſubmitted to his exami- 
nation, We may obſerve, that every work of art, in 
order to produce its due effect on the mind, muſt be ſur- 
veyed in a certain point of view, and cannot be fully 
reliſhed by perſuns, whoſe ſituation, real or imaginary, 
is not conformable to that required by the performance. 
An orator addreſſcs himſelf to a particular audience, and 
muſt have a regard to their particular genius, intereſts, 

opinions, 
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opinions, paſſions, and prejudices ; otherwiſe he hopes 
in vain to govern their reſolutions, and inflame their af- 
fections. Should they even have entertained ſome pre- 
poſſeſſions againſt him, however unreaſonable, he muſt 
not overlook this diſadvantage; but before he enters upon 
the ſubject, muſt endeavour to conciliate their affection, 
and acquire thcir good graces. A critic of a different 
age. or nation, who, ſhould peruſe this diſcourſe, muſt 
have all theſe circumſtances in his eye, and muſt place 
himſelf ia the ſame fituation as the audience, in order 
to form a true judgment of the oration. In like manner, 
when any work is addreſſed to the public, tho' I ſhould 
have a friendſhip or enmity with the author, I muſt de- 
part from this particular ſituation ; and conſidering my- 
ſelf as a man in general, forget, if poſſible, my indivi- 
dual being and my peculiar circumſtances. A perſon, 
influenced by prejudice, complies not with this condition ; 
bur obſtinately maintains his natural poſition, without 
entering into that required by the performance. If the 
work be addreſſed to perſons of a different age or nation, 
he makes no allowance for their peculiar views and pre- 
judices; but full of the manners of his own times, raſnly 
condemns what ſeemed admirable in the eyes of thoſe for 
whom alone the diſcourſe was calculated. If the work 
be executed for the public, he never ſufficiently enlarges 
his comprehenſion, or forgets his intereſt as a friend or 
enemy, as a rival or commentator. By this means, his 
ſentiments are perverted ; nor have the ſame beauties and 
blemiſhes the ſame influence upon him, as if he had im- 
poſed a proper violence on his imagination, and had for- 
got himſelf for a moment. So far his taſte evidently 
departs from the true ſtandard ; and of conſequence loſes 
all credit and authority. 


It is well known, that, in all queſtions, ſubmitted to 
the underſtanding, prejudice is moſt deſtructive of ſound 


Judg- 
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judgment, and perverts all operations of the intellectual 
faculties: It is no leſs contrary to good taſte ; nor has 
it leſs influence to corrupt our ſentiments of beauty. 
It belongs to good ſenſe to check its influence in both 
caſes; and in this reſpect, as well as in many others, rea- 
ſon, if not an eſſential part of taſte, is at leaft requiſite 
to the operations of this latter faculty. In all the nobler 
productions of genius, there is a mutual relation and 
. correſpondence of parts; nor can either the beauties or 
blemiſhes be perceived by him, whoſe thought is not ca- 
pacious enough to comprehend all thoſe parts, and com- 
pare them with each other, in order to perceive the con- 
fiſtence and uniformity of the whole. Every work of art 
has alfo a certain end or purpoſe, for which it is calculat- 
ed; and is to be deemed more or leſs perfect, as it is more 
or leſs fitted to attain this end. The object of eloquence 
is to perſuade, of hiſtory to inſtruct, of poetry to pleaſe 
by means of the paſſions and the imagination. Theſe 
ends we muſt carry conſtantly in our view, when we pe- 
ruſe any performance; and we muſt be able to judge how 
far the means employed are adapted to their reſpective 
purpoſes, Beſides, every kind of compoſition, even the 
moſt poetical, is nothing but a chain of propoſitions 
and reaſonings ; not always indeed the juſteſt and moſt 
exact, but till plauſible and ſpecious, however diſguiſed 
by the colouring of the imagination. The perſons, in- 
troduced in tragedy and epic poetry, muſt be repreſented 
as reaſoning and thinking, and concluding and acting, 
ſuitable to their characters and circumſtances ; and with- 
out judgment, as well as taſte and invention, a poet can 
never hope to ſucceed in fo delicate an undertaking. Not 
to mention, that the ſame excellence of faculties which 
contributes to the improvement of reaſon, the ſame clear- 
neſs of conception, the ſame exactneſs of diſtinction, the 
fame vivacity of apprehenſion, are eſſential to the ope- 
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rations of true taſte, and are its infallible concomitants. 
It ſeldom, or never happens, that a man of ſenſe, who 
has experience in any art, cannot judge of its beauty ; 
and it is no leſs rare to meet with a man, who has a juſt 


taſte, without a ſound underſtanding. 


Thus, tho' the principles of taſte be univerſal, and 
nearly, if not entirely the ſame in all men; yet few are 
qualified to give judgment on any work of art, or eſtab- 
liſh their own ſentiment as the ſtandard of beauty. The 
organs of internal ſenſation are ſeldom ſo perfect as to 


allow the general principles their full play, and produce 


a feeling correſpondent to thoſe principles. They either 
labour under ſome defect, or are vitiated by ſome diſor- 
der; and by that means, excite a ſentiment, which may 
be pronounced erroneous. When the critic has no de- 
licacy, he judges without any diſtinction, and is only 
affected by the groſſer and more palpable qualities of the 
object: The finer touches paſs unnoticed and diſregarded. 
Where he is not aided by practice, his verdict is attended 
with confuſion and heſitation. Where no compariſon 
has been employed, the moſt frivolous beauties, ſuch as 
rather merit the name of defects, are the objects of his 
admiration. Where he lies under the influence of pre- 
judice, all his natural ſentiments are perverted. Where 
good ſenſe is wanting, he is not qualified to diſcern the 
beauties of deſign and reaſoning, which are the higheſt 
and moſt excellent. Under ſome or other of theſe im- 
perfections, the generality of men labour; and hence 
a true judge in the finer arts is obſerved, even during the 


moſt poliſhed ages, to be ſo rare a character: Strong 


ſenſe united to delicate ſentiment, improved by practice, 
perfected by compariſon, and cleared of all prejudice, 
can alone entitle critics to this valuable character; and 


the joint verdict of ſuch, wherever they are to be found, 


is the true ſtandard of taſte and beauty. 
But 
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But where are ſuch critics to be found ? By what marks 
are they to be known ? How diſtinguiſh them from pre- 
tenders? Theſe queſtions are embarraſſing; and ſeem to 
throw us back into the ſame uncestainty, from which, 
during the courſe of this eſſay, we have endeavoured to 
extricate ourſelves. ; 


But if we conſider ther matter aright, theſe are queſtions 
of fact, not of ſentiment. Whether any particular per- 
ſon be endowed with good ſenſe and a delicate imagin- 
ation, free from prejudice, may often be the ſubject of 
diſpute, and be liable to great diſcuſſion and enquiry : 
But that ſuch a character is valuable and eſtimable will 
be agreed by all mankind. Where theſe doubts occur, 
men can do no more than in other diſputable queſtions, 
which are ſubmitted to the underſtanding : They muſt 
produce the beſt arguments, which their invention ſug- 
geſts to them; they muſt acknowledge a true and deci- 
five ſtandard to exiſt ſomewhere, to wit, real exiſtence 
and matter of fact; and they muſt have indulgence to ſuch 
as differ from them in their appeals to this ſtandard. It 
is ſufficient for our preſent purpoſe, if we have proved, 
that the taſte of all individuals is not upon an equal 
footing, and that ſome men in general, however difficult 
to be particularly pitched upon, will be acknowledged by 
univerſal ſentiment to have a preference above others. 


But in reality the difficulty of finding, even in par- 
ticulars, the ſtandard of taſte, is not ſo great as it is re- 
preſented. Tho' in fpeculation, we may readily avow a 
certain criterion in ſcience and deny it in ſentiment, the 
matter is found in practice to be much more hard to aſ- 
- certain in the former caſe than in the latter. Theories 
of abſtract philoſophy, ſyſtems of profound theology 
have prevailed during one age: In a ſucceſſive period, 
theſe have been univerſally exploded : Their abſurdity 


has been detected: Other theories and ſyſtems have ſup- 
plied 
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plied their place, which again gave way to their ſucceſ- 
ſors : And nothing has been experienced more liable to the 


revolutions of chance and faſhion than theſe pretended 


deciſions of ſcience, The caſe is not the ſame with the 
beauties of eloquence and poetry. Juſt expreſſions of 
paſſion and nature are ſure, after a little time, to gain 
public vogue, which they maintain for ever. AR1$sT0- 
TLE and PLATro, and Eyicurus and DEsCARTEs, may 
ſucceſſively. yield to each other: But TERENCE and VIR- 
GIL maintain an univerſal, undiſputed empire over the 
minds of men. The abſtract philoſophy of CiIicERO has 
loſt its credit: The vehemence of his oratory is ſtill the 
object of our admiration, 


Tho” men of delicate taſte are rare, they are eaſily to 
be diſtinguiſhed in ſociety by the ſoundneſs of their un- 
derſtanding and the ſuperiority of their faculties above the 
reſt of mankind. The aſcendant, which they acquire, 
gives a prevalence to that lively approbation, with which 
they receive any productions of genius, and renders it 
generally predominant. Many men, when left to them- 
ſelves, have but a faint and dubious perception of beauty, 
who yet are capable of reliſhing any fine ſtroke, which 
is pointed out to them. Every convert to the admi- 
ration of the real poet or orator is the cauſe of ſome new 
converſion. And tho? prejudices may prevail for a time, 
they never unite in celebrating any rival to the true ge- 
nius, but yield at laſt to the force of nature and juſt 
ſentiment. And thus tho? a civilized nation may eaſily 
be miſtaken in the choice of their admired philoſopher, 
they never have been found long to err, in their affec- 
tion for a favourite epic or tragic author.. 


But notwithſtanding all our endeavours to fix a ſtand- 
ard of taſte, and reconcile the diſcordant apprehenſions 


of men, there ſtill remain two ſources of variation, 


which are not ſufficient indeed to confound all the boun- 
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daries of beauty and deformity, but will often ſerve to 
produce a difference in the degrees of our approbation or 
blame. The one is the different humours of particular 
men; the other, the particular manners and opinions of 
our age and country. The general principles of taſte 
are uniform in human nature: Where men vary in their 
judgments, ſome defect or perverſion in the faculties may 
commonly be remarked ;. proceeding either from pre- 
Judice, from want of practice, or want of delicacy ; and 
there is juſt reaſon for approving one taſte, and condemn- 
ing another. But where there is ſuch a diverſity in the 
internal frame or external ſituation as is entirely blame- 
leſs on both ſides, and leaves no room to give one the 
preference above the other; in that caſe a certain diver- 
ſity of judgment is unavoidable, and we ſeek in vain for 
a ſtandard, by which we can reconcile the contrary ſen- 
timents. 


A young man, whoſe paſſions are warm, will be more. 
ſenſibly touched with amorous and tender images, than a 
man more advanced in years, who takes pleaſure in wiſe 
and philoſophical reflections concerning the conduct of 
life and moderation of the paſſions. At twenty, Ovip 
may be the favourite. author; HoRAcE at forty ; and 
perhaps Tacitus at fifty. Vainly would we, in ſuch 
caſes, endeavour to enter into the ſentiments of others, 
and diveſt ourſelves of thoſe propenſities, which are na- 
tural to us. We chuſe our favourite author as we do our 
friend, from a conformity of humours and diſpoſitions, 
Mirth or paſſion, ſentiment or reflection; which ever of 
theſe moſt predominates in our temper, it gives us a pe- 
culiar ſympathy with the writer who reſembles us. 


One perſon is more pleaſed with the ſublime; another 
with the tender; a third with raillery. One has a ſtrong 
ſenſibility to blemiſhes, and is extremely ſtudious of cor- 
rectneſs; Another has a more lively feeling of beauties, 

and 
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and pardons twenty abſurdities and defects for one elevat- 
ed or pathetic ſtroke. The ear of this man is entirely 
turned towards conciſeneſs and energy; that man is de- 
lighted with a copious, rich, and harmonious expreſſion. 
Simplicity is affected by one; ornament by another. 
Comedy, tragedy, ſatire, odes have each their partizans, 
who prefer that particular ſpecies of writing to all others. 
It is plainly an error in a critic, to confine his appro- 
bation to one ſpecies or ſtyle of writing, and condemn all 
the reſt. But it is almaſt impoſſible not to feel a predi- 
lection for that which ſuits our particular turn and diſpo- 
ſition. Such preferences are innocent and unavoidable, 
and can never reaſonably be the object of diſpute, becauſe 
there is no ſtandard, by which they can be decided. 

For a like reaſon, we are more pleaſed with pictures 
of characters, which reſemble ſuch as are found in our 
own age or country, than with thoſe which deſcribe a 
different ſet of cuſtoms. *Tis not without ſome effort, 
that we reconcile ourſelves to the ſimplicity of antient 
manners, and behold princeſſes drawing water from a 
ſpring, and kings and heroes dreſſing their own victuals. 
We may allow in general, that the repreſentation of 
ſuch manners is no fault in the author, nor deformity in 
the piece; but we are not ſo ſenſibly touched with them. 
For this reaſon, comedy is not transferred eaſily from 
one age or nation to another. A FrENCHMAN or Ex- 
GLISHMAN is not pleaſed with the AnDRIA of TE. 
RENCE, or CLITIA of MacniAyei, where the fine 
lady, upon whom all the play turns, never once appears 
to the ſpectators, but is always kept behind the ſcenes, 
ſuitable to the reſerved humour of the antient Greeks 
and modern ITALIANs. A man of learning and reflec- 
tion can make allowance for theſe peculiarities of man- 
ners; but a common audience can never diveſt themſelves 


ſo far of their uſual ideas and ſentiments as to reliſh pic- 


tures which no way reſemble them. 
Vor. I. T And 
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And here there occurs a reflection, which may, per- 
haps, be uſeful i in examining the celebrated controverſy 
concerning antient and modern learning; ; where we 
often find the one fide, excuſing any ſeeming abſurdity in 
the antients from the manners of the age, and the other 
refuſing to admit this excuſe, or at leaſt, admitting it 
only as an apology for the author, not for the perfor- 
mance. In my opinion, the proper bounds in this ſub- 
ject have ſeldom been fixed between the contending par- 
ties. Where any innocent peculiarities of manners are 
repreſented, ſuch as thoſe abovementioned, they ought 
certainly to be -admitted ; and a man who is ſhocked 
with them, gives an evident proof of falſe delicacy and 
refinement. The poets monument more durable than braſs, 
muſt fall to the ground like common brick or clay, were 
men to make no allowance for the continual revolutions 
of manners and cuſtoms, and would admit nothing but 
what was ſuitable to the prevailing faſhion. Muſt we 
throw aſide the pictures of our anceſtors, becauſe of 
their ruffs and fardingales ? But where the ideas of mo- 
rality and decency alter from one age to another, and 
where vicious manners are deſcribed, without being 
marked with the proper characters of blame and diſap- 
probation ; this muſt be allowed to disfigure the poem, 
and to be a real deformity. I cannot, nor is it proper 
I ſhould, enter into ſuch ſentiments; and however I 
may excuſe the poet, on account of the manners of his 
age, I never can reliſh the compoſition. The want of 
humanity and of decency, ſo conſpicuous in the cha- 
racters drawn by ſeyeral of the antient poets, even ſomc- 
times by HoMER and the GREEK tragedians, diminiſhes 
' conſiderably the merit of their noble performances, and 
gives modern authors a great advantage over them. We 
are not intereſted in the fortunes and ſentiments of ſuch 
gy heroes: We are — to ſind the limits of 


vice 
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vice and virtue ſo confounded : And whatever indulgence 


we may give the writer on account of his prejudices, we 
cannot prevail on ourſelves to enter into his ſentiments, 
or bear an affection to characters, which we un diſ- 
cover to be blameable. 


The caſe is not the ſame with moral principles, as with 
ſpeculative opinions of any kind. Theſe are in con- 
tinual flux and revolution. The ſon embraces a diffe- 
rent ſyſtem from the father. Nay, there ſcarce is any 
man, who can boaſt of great conſtancy and uniformity 
in this particular. Whatever ſpeculative errors may be 
found in the polite writings of any age or country, they 
detract but little from the value of thoſe compoſitions, 
There needs but a certain turn of thought or imagination 
to make us enter into all the opinions, which then pre- 
vailed, and reliſh the ſentiments or conclufions derived 
from them, But a very violent effort is requiſite to 
change our judgment of manners, and excite ſentiments 
of approbation or blame, love or hatred, different from 
thoſe to which the mind from long cuſtom has been fa- 
miliarized. And where a man is confident of the rec- 
titude of that moral ſtandard, by which he judges, he is 
juſtly jealous of it, and will not pervert the ſentiments 
of his heart for a moment, in complaiſance to any writer 
whatever, 


Of all fbculative errors, thoſe which regard religion, 
are the moſt excuſable in compoſitions of genius; nor is 
it ever permitted to judge of the civility or wiſdom of 
any people, or even of ſingle perſons, by the groſſneſs 
or refinement of their theological principles. The ſame 
good ſenſe, that directs men in the ordinary occurrences 

of life, is not hearkened to in religious matters, which 


are ſuppoſed to be placed entirely above the cognizance 


of human reaſon. Upon this account, all the abſurdi- 


ties of ths pagan ſyſtem of theology muſt be overlooked 
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by every critic, who would pretend to form a juſt notion 
of antient poetty; and our poſterity, in their turn, muſt 
have the ſame indulgence to their forefathers. No reli - 
gious principles can ever be imputed as a fault to any poet, 
while they remain merely principles, and take not ſuch 
ſtrong poſſeſſion of his heart, as to lay him under the 
imputation of bigotry or ſiperſtition. Where that hap- 

pens, they confound the ſentiments of morality, and 
alter the natural boundaries of vice and virtue. They 
are therefore eternal blemiſhes, according to the principle 
abovementioned ; nor are the prejudices and falſe * 
of the age et to juſtify them. 


Tis eſſential to the Roman catholic religion to in- 
- te a violent hatred to every other worſhip, and repre- 
. ſent all pagans, mahometans, and heretics as the objects 
of divine wrath and vengeance. Such ſentiments, tho* 
they are in reality extremely blameable, are conſidered 
as virtues by the zealots of that communion, and are re- 
preſented in their tragedies and epic poems as a kind of 
divine heroiſm. This bigotry has disfigured two very 
fine tragedies of the FRENCH theatre, PoLIEUCTE and 
ATHALIA ; where an intemperate zeal for particular 
modes of worſhip is ſet off with all the pomp imagin- 
able, and forms the predominant character of the he- 
roes. What is this,” ſays the heroic Joap to Josa- 
BET, finding her in diſcourſe with MATHAN, the prieſt 
of BAAL, ** Does the daughter of David ſpeak to this 
c traitor ? Are you not afraid, leſt the earth ſhould open 
« and pour forth flames to devour you both? Or leſt 
„ theſe holy walls ſhould fall and cruſh you together ? 
« What is, his purpoſe ? Why comes that enemy of God 
<« hither to poiſon the air, which we breathe, with his 
« horrid preſence 7” Such ſentiments are received with 
great applauſe on the theatre of Paris; but at LoN DON 
the ſpectators would be full as much pleaſed to hear A- 
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CHILLEsS tell AGAMEMNON, that he was a dog in his 
forehead, and a deer in his heart, or Ju IT ER threaten 
Juxo with a ſound drubbing, if ſhe will not be quiet, 


RELIOtous principles are alſo a blemiſh in any polite 
compoſition, when they riſe up to ſuperſtition, and in- 
trude themſelves into every ſentiment, however remote 
from any connection with religian. *Tis no excuſe for 
the poet, that the cuſtoms of his country had burthened 
life with ſo many religious ceremonies and obſervances, 
that no part of it was exempt from that yoak. It muſt 
be for ever ridiculous in PETRARCH to compare his mi- 
ſtreſs, LauRa, to Jesus CHRIST. Nor is it leſs ridj- 
culous in that agreeable libertine, Boccace, very ſeri- 
ouſly to give thanks to Gop ALMIGHTY, and the ladies, 
for their aſſiſtance in defending him againſt his enemies, 
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Of CoMMERCE, 


IHE greateſt part of mankind may be divided into 
| two claſſes; that of allow thinkers, who fall 
ſhort of the tryth ; and that of ab/ir»ſe thinkers, who go 
beyond it. The latter claſs are by far the moſt uncom- 
mon ; and I may add, by far the moſt uſeful and valu- 
able. They ſuggeſt hints, at leaſt, and ſtart difficulties, 
which they want, perhaps, kill to purſue ; but which 
may produce very fine diſcoveries, when handled by men 
who have a more juſt way of thinking. At worſt, what 
they ſay is uncommon ; and if it ſhould coſt ſome pains 
to comprehend it, one has, however, the pleaſure of 
hearing ſomething that is new. An author is little to be 
valued, who tells us nothing but what we can learn from 
every coffee-houſe converſation. 


All people of /ballzw thought are apt to decry even 
thoſe of ſolid underſtanding, as ab/truſe thinkers, and me- 
taphyſicians, and refiners; and never will allow any. 
thing to be juſt which is beyond their own weak concep- 
tions. There are ſome caſes, I own, where an extra- 
ordinary refinement affords a ſtrong preſumption of falſe- 
hood, and where no reaſoning is to be truſted but what is 
natural and eaſy. When a man deliberates concerning 
his conduct in any particular affair, and forms ſchemes in 
politics,. trade, oeconomy, or any buſineſs in life, he never. 
qught to draw his arguments too fine, or connect oy 
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long a chain of conſequences together. Something is 
ſure to happen, that will diſconcert his reaſoning, and 
uce an event different from what he expected. But 
when we reaſon upon general ſubjects, one may juſtly 
affirm, that out ſpeculations can ſcarce ever be too fine, 
provided they be juſt; and that the difference between a 
common man and a man of genius is chiefly ſeen in the 
ſhallowneſs or depth of the principles upon which they 
proceed, General reaſonings ſeem intricate, merely be- 
cauſe they are general ; nor is it eaſy for the bulk of man- 
kind to diſtinguiſh, in a great number of particulars, that 
common circumſtance in which they all agree, or to ex- 
tract it, pure and unmixed, from the other ſuperfluous 
circumſtances, Every judgment or concluſion, with 
them, is particular. They cannot enlarge their view to 
thoſe univerſal propoſitions, which comprehend under 
them an infinite number of individuals, and include a 
whole ſcience in a fingle theorem. Their eye is con- 
founded with ſuch an extenſive proſpect; and the conclu- 
ſions derived from it, even tho' clearly expreſſed, ſeem in- 
tricate and obſcure, But however intricate they may 
| ſeem, tis certain, that general principles, if juſt and 
found, 'muſt always prevail in the general courſe of 
things, tho' they may fail in particular caſes ; and 'tis the 
chief buſineſs of philoſophers to regard the general courſe of 
things. I may add, that tis alſo the chief buſineſs of 
politicians ; eſpecially in the domeſtic government of the 
ſtate, where the public good, which is, or ought to be 
their object, depends on the concurrence of a multitude 
of caſes ; not, as in foreign politics, on accidents and 
Ehances, and the caprices of a few perſons. This there- 
fore makes the difference between particular deliberations 
and general reaſonings, and renders ſubtilty and refinement 
much more ſuitable to the latter than to the former. 


I thought this introduction neceſſary before the fol- 
lowing diſcourſes on commerce, money, intereſt, balance of 
trade, 
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trads, Cc. where, perhaps, there will occur ſome prin- 
ciples which are uncommon, and which may ſeem too 
refined and ſubtile for ſuch vulgar ſubjects. If falſe, let 
them be rejected: But no one ought to entertain a pre- 
judice againſt them, merely becauſe they are out of the 
common road. 


The greatneſs of a ſtate, and the happineſs of its ſub- 


jets, however independent they may be ſuppoſed in 
ſome reſpects, are commonly allowed to be inſeparable 
with regard to commerce; and as private men receive 
greater ſecurity, in the poſſeſſion of their trade and 
riches, from the power of the public, ſo the public be- 
comes powerful in proportion to the riches and extenſive 
commerce of private men. This maxim is true in ge- 
neral ; tho I cannot forbear thinking, that it may poſſi- 
bly admit of ſome exceptions, and that we often eſtabliſh 
it with too little reſerve and limitation. There may be 
ſome circumſtances, where the commerce, and riches, 
and luxury of individuals, inſtead of adding ftrength to 
the public, will ſerve only to thin its armies, and dimi- 
niſh its authority among the neighbouring nations, 
Man is a very variable being, and ſuſceptible of many 
different opinions, principles, and rules of conduct. 
What may be true while he adheres to one way of think- 
ing, will be found falſe when he has embraced an op- 
polite ſet of manners and opinions, 


The bulk of every ſtate may be divided into hu/band- 
men and manufacturers. The former are employed in the 
culture of the land: The latter work up the materials 
furniſhed by the former, into all the commodities which 
are neceſſary or ornamental to human life. As ſoon as 
men quit their ſavage ſtate, where they live chiefly by 
aunting and fiſhing, they muſt fall into theſe two claſſes ; 


tho? the arts of agriculture employ at fir! the moſt nu- 
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merous part of the ſociety . Time and experience im- 
prove ſo much theſe arts, that the land may eaſily main- 
tain a much greater number of men, than thoſe who are 
immediately employed in its cultivation, or who furniſh 
the / more neceſſary manufactures to ſuch as are fo em- 
ployed. 

Ir theſe ſuperfluous hands apply themſelves to the 
finer arts, which are commonly - denominated the arts 
of luxury, they add to the happineſs of the ſtate ; ſince 
they afford to many the opportunity of receiving enjoy- 
ments, with which they would otherwiſe have been un- 
acquainted. But may not another ſcheme be propoſed 
for the employment of theſe ſuperfluous hands ? May not 
the ſovereign lay claim to them, and employ them in 
fleets and armies, to increaſe the dominions of the ſtate 
abroad, and ſpread its fame over diſtant nations? *Tis 
certain, that the fewer deſires and wants are found in 
the proprietors and labourers of land, the fewer hands 
do they employ ; and conſequently the ſuperfluities of 
the land, inſtead of maintaining tradeſmen and manu- 
facturers, may fupport fleets and armies to a much 
greater extent, than where a great many arts are required 
to miniſter to the luxury of particular perſons. Here 
therefore ſeems to be a kind of oppoſition between the 
greatneſs of the ſtate and the happineſs of the ſubjects. 
A ſtate is never greater than when all its ſuperfluous 
hands are employed in the ſervice of the public. The 
eaſe and convenience of private perſons require, that 


theſe hands ſhould: be employed in their ſervice. The 


* Monf, Mrr.ox in his political eſſay on commerce aſſerts, that even at 
preſent, if you divide Fx ANCE into 20 parts, 16 are labourers or peaſants j 
2 only artizans; one belonging to the law, church, and military; and one 
merchants, financiers, and bourgeois, This calculation is certainly very er- 
roneous. In Fx AN CE, Ex AND, and indeed moſt parts of Eus ox, half 
of the inhabitants live in cities; and even of thoſe who live in the countsy, 
a yery great number are aries, perhaps above a third, 


one 
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one tan never be ſatisfied, but at the expence of the 
other. As the ambition of the ſovereign muſt entrench 


on the luxury of individuals; ſo the luxury of indivi- 


duals muſt diminiſh the force, and check the ambition of 
the ſovereign. 


Nor is this reaſoning merely chimerical ; but is 
founded on hiſtory and experience, The republic of 
SPARTA was certainly more powerful than any ſtate naw 
in the world, conſiſting of an equal number of people : 
and this was owing entirely to the want of commerce 
and luxury. The HELoTEs were the labourers: The 
SPARTANS were the ſoldiers or gentlemen, *Tis evi- 
dent, that the labour of the HeLoTEs could not have 
maintained ſo great a number of SpaRTANs, had theſe 
latter lived in eaſe and delicacy, and given employment 
to a great variety of trades and manufactures. The like 
policy may be remarked in Rome. And indeed, thro! all 
antient hiſtory, *tis obſervable, that the ſmalleſt republics 
raiſed and maintained greater armies, than ſtates conſiſt- 
ing of triple the number of inhabitants, are able to ſup- 
port at preſent. "Tis computed, that, in all Euxoyzan 
nations, the proportion between ſoldiers and people does 
not exceed one to a hundred. But we read, that the 
city of Roux alone, with its ſmall territory, raiſed-and 
maintained, in early times, ten legions againſt the La- 
TINS. ATHENs, whoſe whole dominions were not 
larger than VoRKsHIRE, ſent to the expedition againſt 
SICILY near forty thouſand men“. Diowys1vs the el- 
der, tis ſaid, maintained a ſtanding army of a hundred 
thouſand foot and ten thouſand horſe, beſide a large fleet 
of four hundred ſail + ; tho' his territories extended no 


® TyucyDIDEs, lib, 7. 


+ Drop. Sic. lib, 2, This account, I own, is ſomewhat ſuſpicious, not 
to ſay worſe ; chiefly becauſe this army was not compoſed of citizens, but of 
mercenary forces, | . 
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farther than the city of SYR Ac Us, about a third part of 
the iſland of S1cILY, and ſome ſea- port towns or garri- 
ſons on the coaſt of ITALY and ILLYRIcum. Tis true, 
the ancient armies, in time of war, ſubſiſted much upon 
plunder: But did not the enemy plunder in their turn? 
which was a more ruinous way of levying a tax, than any 
other that could be deviſed. In ſhort, no probable reaſon 
cn be aſſigned for the great power of the more antient 
ſtates above the modern, but their want of commerce 
and luxury. Few artiſans were maintained by the la- 
bour of the farmers, and therefore more ſoldiers might 
live upon it. Titus Lrivivs ſays, that Rome, in his 
time, would find it difficult to raiſe as large an army as 
that which, in her early days, ſhe ſent out againſt the 
GauLs and Latins*. Inſtead of thoſe ſoldiers who 
fought for liberty and empire in CAmiLLvus's time, there 
were in AuGusTUs's days, muſicians, painters, cooks, 
players, and tailors; and if the land was equally culti- 
vated at both periods, *tis evident it could maintain equal 
numbers in the one profeſſion as in the other. They 
added nothing to the mere neceſſaries of life, in the latter 
period more than in the former. 


»Tis natural on this occaſion to aſk, whether ſove- 
reigns 'may not return to the maxims of antient policy, 
and conſult their own intereſt in this reſpect, more than 
the happineſs of their ſubjects? I anſwer, that it appears 
to me almoſt impoſſible ; and that becauſe antient policy 
was violent, and contrary to the more natural and uſual 
courſe of things. *Tis well known with what peculiar 
laws SPARTA was governed, and what a prodigy that re- 
public is juſtly eſteemed by every one, who has conſidered 
human nature, as it has diſplayed itſelf on other nations, 
and other ages. Were the teſtimony of hiſtory leſs poſi- 


FTI Livin, bib. 7. cap. 4. Adeo in que labormus, ſays he, 


*© ſola crevimus, divitias luxuriemaue. 
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tive and Ercunitancial, ſuch a government would appeaf 
a mere philoſophical whim or fiction, and impoflible 

ever to be reduced to practice. And tho' the Roman 
and other antient republics were ſupported on principles 
ſomewhat more natural, yet was there a very extraordi- 
nary concurrence of circumſtances to make them ſubmit 
to ſuch grievous burthens. They were free ſtates; they 
were {mall ones; and the age being martial, all the 
neighbouring ſtates were continually in arms. Freedom 
naturally begets public ſpirit, eſpecially in ſmall ſtates ; 
and this public ſpirit, this amor patriæ, muſt increaſe, 
when the public is almoſt in continual alarm, and men 
are obliged, every moment, to expoſe themſelves to the 
greateſt dangers for its defence. A continual ſucceſſion 
of wars makes every citizen a ſoldier: He takes the field 
in his turn : and during his ſervice is chiefly maintained 
by himſelf. And notwithſtanding that his ſervice is equi- 
valent to a very ſevere tax, tis leſs felt by a people ad- 
dicted to arms, who fight for honour and revenge more 
than pay, and are unacquainted with gain and induſtry as 
well as pleaſure“ . Not to mention the great equality 
of fortunes amongſt the inhabitants of the antient repub- 
lics, where every field belonging to a different proprietor, 


* The more antient Rom Axt lived in perpetual war with all their neighbaurs: 
and in old LaTix, the term, bois, expreſſed both a ſtranger and an enemy. 
This is remarked by CicrRO; but by him is aſcribed to the humanity of 
his anceſtors, who ſoftened, as much as poſiible, the denomination of an 
enemy, by calling him by the ſame appellation whieh ſignified a ſtranger. 


De Off. lib. 2. Tis however much more probable, from the manners of the 


times, that the ferocity of thoſe people was ſo great as to make them regard 
all ſtrangers as enemies, and call them by the ſame name. It is not, be- 
ſides, conſiſtent with the moſt common maxims of policy or of nature, that 
any ſtate ſhould regard its public enemies with a friendly eye, or preſerve any 
ſuch ſentiments for them as the Roman orator would aſcribe to his an- 
ceſtors. Not to mention, that the early Romans really exerciſed piracy, a8 
we learn from their firſt treaties with Car THA OR, preſerved by Por vs, 
lib. 3. and conſequently like the SAL LIN and ALGERINE rovers, were ace 
teally at war with moſt nations, and a ſtranger and an enemy were with, 
them almoſt ſynonimous. 
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was able to maintain a family, and rendened the numbers 
of citizens very conſiderable, even without trade and 


manufactures. 


But tho? the want of trade and manufactures, amongſt 
a free and very martial people, may ſometimes have no 
other effect than to render the public more powerful, tis 
certain, that in the common courſe of human affairs, it 
will have a quite contrary tendency. Sovereigns muſt 
take mankind as they find them, and cannot pretend to 
introduce any violent change in their principles and ways 
of thinking. A long courſe of time, with a variety of 
accidents and circumſtances, are requifite to produce 
thoſe great revolutions, which ſo much diverſify the face 
of human affairs. And the leſs natural any ſet of prin- 
ciples are, which ſupport a particular ſociety, the more 
difficulty will a legiſlator meet with in raiſing and culti- 
rating them. Tis his beft policy to comply with the 
common bent of mankind, and give it all the improve- 
ments of which it is ſuſceptible. Now, according to the 
moſt natural courſe of things, induſtry, and arts, and 
trade increaſe the power of the ſovereign as well as the 
happineſs of the ſubjects; and that policy is violent, 
which aggrandizes the public by the poverty of indivi- 
duals. This will eaſily appear from a few conſiderations, 
which will preſent to us the conſequences of ſloth and 
barbarity. | 

Where manufactures and mechanic arts are not culti- 
vated, the bulk of the people muſt apply themſelves to 
agriculture ; and if their ſkill and induſtry increaſe, there 
muſt ariſe a great ſuperfluity from their labour beyond 
what ſuffices to maintain them. They have no tempta- 
tion, therefore, to increaſe their fkill and induſtry ; ſince 
they cannot exchange that ſuperfluity for any commodi- 
ties, which may ſerve either to their pleaſure or vanity. 


A habit of indolence naturally prevails. The greater 
| part 
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part of the land lies uncultivated. What is cultivated, 

yields not its utmoſt, for want of {kill or aſſiduity i in the 
farmers. If at any time the public exigencies require, 
that great numbers ſhould be employed in the public ſer- 
vice, the labour of the people furniſhes now no ſuper- 
Auities, by which theſe numbers can be maintained. The 
labourers cannot increaſe their ſkill and induſtry on a 
ſudden. Lands uncultivated cannot be brought into til- 
lage for ſome years, The armies, mean while, muſt 
either make ſudden and violent conqueſts, or diſband for 
want of ſubſiſtence. A regular attack or defence, there- 
fore, is not to be expected from ſuch a people, and their 
ſoldiers muſt be as ignorant and unſkilful as their farmers 
and manufacturers. 

Every thing in the world is purchaſed by labour; and 
our paſſions are the only cauſes of labour. When a nation 
abounds in manufactures and mechanic arts, the proprietors 
of land, as well as the farmers, ſtudy agriculture as a ſci- 
ence, and redouble their induſtry and attention. The ſu- 
perfluity which ariſes from their labour, is not loſt; but 
is exchanged with the manufacturers for thoſe commo- 
dities which tens luxury now makes them covet. By 
this means, land furniſhes a great deal more of the ne- 
ceſſaries of life, than what ſuffices for thoſe who culti- 
vate it. In times of peace and tranquility, this ſuper- 
fluity goes to the maintenance of manufacturers, and the 
improvers of liberal arts. But *tis eaſy for the public to 
convert many of theſe manufacturers into ſoldiers, and 
maintain them by that ſuperfluity, which ariſes from the 
labour of the farmers. Accordingly we find, that this is 
the caſe in all civilized governments. When the ſove- 
reign raiſes an army, what is the conſequence? He impoſes 
a tax. This tax obliges all the people to retrench what 
is leaſt neceſſary to their ſubſiſtence.” .. Thoſe who labour 
in ſuch commodities, muſt either enliſt in the troops, or 


turn themſelves to agriculture, and thereby oblige ſome 
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labourers to enliſt for want of buſineſs. And to confider 
the matter abſtractly, manufactures increaſe the power 
of the ſtate only as they ſtore up ſo much labour, and that 
of a kind to which the public may lay clatm, without de- 
priving any one of the neceſſaries of life. The more la- 
bour, therefore, is employed beyond mere neceſſaries, the 
more powerful is any ſtate; ſince the perſons engaged in 
that labour may eaſily be converted to the public ſervice. 
In a ſtate without manufactures, there may be the ſame 
number of hands; but there is not the ſame quantity of 
labour, nor of the ſame kind. All the labour is there be- 
ſtowed upon neceſſaries, which can admit of little or no 


abatement. | 


Thus the greatneſs of the ſovereign and the happineſs 
ol the ſtate are, in a great meaſure, united with regard to 
trade and manufactures. Tis a violent method, and in 
moſt caſes impraQticable, to oblige the labourer to toil, in 
order to raiſe from the land more than what ſubſiſts him- 
ſelf and family. Furniſh him with manufaQures and 
commodities, and he will do it of himſelf. Afterwards 
you will find it eaſy to ſeize ſome part of his ſuperfluous 
labour, and employ it in the public ſervice, without giv- 
ing him his wonted return. Being accuſtomed to in- 
duſtry, he will think this leſs grievous, than if, at once, 
you obliged him to an augmentation of labour without any 
reward. The caſe is the ſame with regard to the other 
members of the ſtate. The greater is the ſtock of labour 
of all kinds, the greater quantity may be taken from the 
heap, without making any ſenſible alteration upon it. 


A public granary of corn, a ſtorehoufe of cloth, a ma- 
gazine of arms; all theſe muſt be allowed real riches and 
ftrength-in any Rate. Trade and induſtry are really no- 
thing but a ftock of labour, which, in time of peace and 
tranquility, is employed for the eaſe and ſatisfaQtion of in- 
divideats ; but in the exigencies of ſtate, may, in part, be 
de; | turned 
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turned to public advantage. Could we convert a city in- 
to a kind of fortified camp, and infuſe into each breaſt ſo 
martial a genius, and ſuch a paſſion for public good, as 
to make every one willing to undergo the greateſt hard- 
ſhips for the ſake of the public; theſe affections might 
now, as in antient times, prove alone a ſufficient ſpur to 
induſtry, and ſupport the community. It would then be 
advantageous, as in camps, to baniſh all arts and luxury; 
and, by reſtriction on equipage and tables, make the pro- 
viſions and forage laſt longer than if the army were loaded 
with a number of ſuperfluous retainers. But as theſe 
principles are too diſintereſted and too difficult to ſupport, 
tis requiſite to govern men by other paſſions, and animate 
them with a ſpirit of avarice and induſtry, art and luxury, 
The camp is, in this caſe, loaded with a fuperfluous re- 
tinue; but the proviſions flow in proportionably larger. 
The harmony of the whole is ſtill ſupported ; and the na- 
tural bent of the mind being more complied with, indi- 
viduals, as well as the public, find their account in the ob- 
ſervance of thoſe maxims. 

The ſame method of reaſoning will let us ſee the ad- 
vantage of foreign commerce, in augmenting the power 
of the ſtate, as well as the riches and happineſs of the 
ſubjects. It increaſes the ftock of labour in the nation 
and the ſovereign may convert what ſhare of it he finds 
neceflary to the ſervice of the public, Foreign trade, by 
its imports, furniſhes materials for new manufactures z 
and by its exports, it produces labour in particular com- 
modities, which could not be confumed at home. In 
| ſhort, a kingdom, that has a large import and export, 
muſt abound more with induſtry, and that employed 
upon delicacies and luxuries, than a kingdom which reſts 
contented with its native commodities. It is, therefore, 
more powerful, as well as richer and happier. The in- 
dividuals reap the benefit of theſe commodities, fo far as 
they gratify the ſenſes and appetites, And the public is alſo 
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a gainer, while a greater ſtock of labour is, by this 
-means, ſtored up againſt any public exigency ; that is, a 
greater number of laborious men are maintained, who 
may be diverted to the public ſervice, without robbing 
any one of the neceſſaries, or even the chief conveniencies 
of life. 7 | 

If we conſult hiſtory, we ſhall find, that in moſt na- 
tions foreign trade has preceded any refinement in home 
manufactures, and given birth to domeſtic luxury. The 
temptation” is ſtronger to make uſe of foreign commo- 
dities, which are ready for uſe, and which are entirely 
new to us, than to make improvements on any domeſtic 
commodity, which always advance by ſlow degrees, and 
never affect us by their novelty. The profit is alſo very 
great, in exporting what is ſuperfluous at home, and what 
bears no price, to foreign nations, whoſe ſoil or climate 
is not favourable tc that commodity. Thus men become 
acquainted with the pleaſures of luxury and the profits of 
commerce; and their delicacy and induſtry, being once 
awakened, carry them 'to farther improvements, in every 
branch of domeſtic as well as foreign trade. And this 
perhaps is the chief advantage which ariſes from a com- 
merce with ſtrangers. It rouſes men from their indolence; 
and preſenting the gayer and more opulent part of the 
nation with objects of luxury, which they never before 
dreamed of, raiſes in them a deſire of a more ſplendid way 
of life than what their anceſtors enjoyed. And at the 
ſame time, the few merchants, who poſſeſs the ſecret of 
this importation and exportation, make exorbitant - pro- 
fits; and becoming rivals in wealth to the antient nobi- 
Itty, tempt other adventurers to become their rivals in com- 
merce, Imitation ſoon diffuſes all thoſe arts; while do- 
meſtic manufacturers emulate the foreign in their im- 
provements, and work up every home commodity to the 
utmoſt perfection of which it is ſuſceptible. Their own 
ſteel and iron, in ſuch laborious hands, become equal to 
the gold and rubies of the IN DIES. 
| When 
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When the affairs of the ſociety are once brought to 
this ſituation, a nation may loſe moſt of its foreign trade, 
and yet continue a great and powerful people. If ſtran- 
gers will not take any particular commodity of ours, we 
muſt ceaſe to labour in it. The ſame hands will turn 
themſelves towards ſome refinement in other commo- 
dities, which may be wanted at home. And there muſt 
always be materials for them to work upon; till every 
perſon in the ſtate, who poſſeſſes riches, enjoys as great 
plenty of home commodities, and thoſe in as great per- 

fection, as he deſires ; which can never poſſibly happen. 
CHiNA is repreſented as one of the moſt flouriſhing ein- 
pires in the world; tho' it has very little commerce be- 
yond its own territories. 


It will not, I hope, be conſidered as a ſuperfluous A 
greſſion, if I here obſerve, that as the multitude of me- 
chanical arts is advantageous, ſo is the great number of 
perſons to whoſe ſhare the productions of theſe arts fall. 

- A too great diſproportion among the citizens weakens 
any ſtate, Every perſon, if poſlible, ought to enjoy the 
fruits of his labour, in a full poſſeſſion of all the neceſ- 
faries, and many of the conveniencies of life. No one 
can doubt, but ſuch an equality is moſt ſuitable to human 
nature, and diminiſhes much leſs from the happineſs of 
the rich than it adds to that of the poor. It alſo aug- 
ments the potwer of the tate, and makes any extraordinary 
taxes or impoſitions be paid with much more chearful- 
neſs. Where the riches are engroſſed by a few, theſe 
muſt contribute very largely to the ſupplying the public 
neceſſities, But when the riches are diſperſed among 
multitudes, the burthen feels light on every ſhoulder, and 
the taxes make not a very ſenſible difference on any one's 
way of living. 


Add to'this, that where the riches are in few hands, 


theſe muſt enjoy 8 the power, and will readily conſpire to 
| WY lay 
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lay the whole burthen on the poor, and opprefs them ſtill 
farther, to the diſcouragement of all induſtry. 


In this circumſtance conſiſts the great advantage of 
EncLanD above any nation at preſent in the world, or 
that appears in the records of any ſtory, Tis true, the 
ENI ISR feel ſome diſadvantages in foreign trade by the 
high price of labour, which is in part the effe& of the 
riches of their artiſans, as well as of the plenty of money: 
But as foreign trade is not the moſt material circum- 
Nance, tis not to be put in competition with the happi- 
neſs of ſo many millions. And if there were no more to 
endear to them that free government under which they 
live, this alone were ſufficient. The poverty of the 
common people is a natural, if not an infallible effe& of 
abſolute monarchy ; tho' I doubt, whether it be always 
true, on the other hand, that their riches are an infallible 
reſult of liberty, Liberty muſt be attended with parti- 
cular accidents, and a certain turn of thinking, in order 
to produce that effect. Lord Bacon, accounting for 
the great advantages obtained by the EnGL18H in their 
wars with FRANCE, aſcribes them chiefly to the ſuperior 
eaſe and plenty of the common people amongft the 
former; yet the government of the two kingdoms 
were, at that time, pretty much alike, Where the 
labourers and artizans are accuſtomed to work for low 
wages, and to retain but a ſmall part of the fruits 
of their labour, *tis difficult for them, even in a free 
government, to better their condition, or conſpire 
among themſelves to heighten their wages. But even 
where they are accuſtomed to a more plentiful way of 
life, tis eaſy for the rich, in a deſpotic government, to 
conſpire againſt them, and throw the whole burthen of 
the taxes on their ſhoulders, | 


It may ſeem an odd poſition, that the poverty of the 


common people in FRAncz, ITALY, and SPAIN, is, in 
2 ſome 
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ſome meaſure, owing to the ſuperior riches of the ſoil and 
happineſs of the climate; and yet there want not many 
reaſons to juſtify this paradox. In ſuch a fine mold or 
ſoil as that of thoſe more ſouthern regions, agriculture is 
an eaſy art; and one man, with a couple of ſorry horſes, 
will be able, in a ſeaſon, to cultivate as much land as 
will pay a pretty conſiderable rent to the proprietor. All 
the art, which the farmer knows, is to leave his ground 
fallow for a year, ſo ſoon as it is exhauſted ; and the 
warmth of the ſun alone and temperature of the climate 
- enrich it, and reſtore its fertility. Such poor peaſants, 
therefore, require only a ſimple maintenance for their la- 
bour. They have no ſtock nor riches, which claim 
more ; and at the ſame time, they are for ever dependant 
on their landlord, who gives no leaſes, nor fears that his 
land will be ſpoiled by the ill methods of cultivation. In 
ENGLAND, the land is rich, but coarſe ; muſt be culti- 
vated at a great expence ; and produces ſlender crops, 
when not carefully managed, and by a method which 
gives not the full profit but in a courſe of ſeveral years. 
A farmer, therefore, in ENGLAND muſt have a conſi- 
derable ſtock and a long leaſe ; which beget proportional 
profits. The fine vineyards of CHAMPAGNE and Bug- 
GUNDY, that oft yield to the landlord above five pounds 
per acre, are cultivated by peaſants, who have ſcarce bread : 
And the reaſon is, that ſuch peaſants need no ſtock but 
their own limbs, with inſtruments of huſbandry, which 
they can buy for twenty ſhillings. The farmers are com- 
monly in ſome better circumſtances in thoſe countries. 
But the graſiers are moſt at their eaſe of all thoſe who cul- 
tivate the land. The reaſon is ſtill the ſame. Men muſt 
have profits proportionable to their expence and hazard. 
Where ſo conſiderable a number of the labouring poor as 
the peaſants and farmers are in very low circumſtances, all 
the reſt muſt partake of their poverty, whether the govern- 


ment of that nation be monarchical or republican, 
v4 We 
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We may form a ſimilar remark with regard to the ge- 

neral hiſtory of mankind. What is the reaſon, why no 
| people living between the tropics could ever yet attain to 
any art or civility, or reach even any police in their go- 
vernment, and any military diſcipline; while few nations 
in the temperate climates have been altogether deprived of 
theſe advantages | ? *Tis probable, that one cauſe of this 
phznomenon is the warmth and equality of weather in 
the torrid zone, which render cloaths and houſes leſs requi- 
ſite for the inhabitants, and thereby remove, in part, that 
neceflity, which is the great ſpur to induſtry and inven- 
tion. Curtis acuens mortalia corda. Not to mention, that 
the fewer goods or poſſeſſions of this kind any people en- 
joy, the fewer quarrels are likely to ariſe amongſt them, 
and the leſs neceſſity will there be for a ſettled police or 
regular authority to protect and defend them from foreign 
enemies, or from each other, 
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ESSAY Il. 
Of REerinNEMENT in the AR rs. 


T UXURY is a word of a very uncertain ſignification, 
L and may be taken in a good as well as in a bad ſenſe. 
In general, it means great refinement in the gratification 
of the ſenſes; and any degree of it may be innocent or 
blameable, according to the age, or country, or condition 
of the perſon. The bounds between the virtue and the 
vice cannot here be fixed exactly, more than in other mo- 
ral ſubjects. To imagine, that the gratifying any of the 
ſenſes, or the indulging any delicacy in meats, drinks, or 
apparel, is of itſelf a vice, can never enter into a head, 
that is not diſordered by the frenzies of enthuſiaſm, I 
have, indeed, heard of a monk abroad, who, becauſe the 
windows of his cell opened upon a very noble proſpect, 
made a covenant with his eyes never to turn that way, or re- 
ceive ſo ſenſual a gratification. And ſuch is the crime of 
drinkin CHAMPAGNE or Bux GUN Dy, preferably to 
ſmall beer or porter. Theſe indulgences are only vices, 
when they are purſued at the expence of ſome virtue, as 
liberality or charity ; in like manner as they are follies, 
when for them a man ruins his fortune, and reduces him- 
ſelf to want and beggary. Where they entrench upon no 
virtue, but leave ample ſubje&t whence to provide for 
ſriends, family, and every proper object of generoſity or 
compaſſion, they are intirely innocent, and have in every 
age been acknowledged ſuch by almoſt all moraliſts. To 
be 
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be intirely occupied with the luxury of the table, for in- 
ſtance, without any reliſh for the pleaſures of ambition, 
ſtudy, or converſation, is a mark of groſs ſtupidity, and is 
incompatible with any vigour of temper or genius. To 
confine one's expence intirely to ſuch a gratification, with- 
cout regard to friends or family, is an indication of a heart 
intirely devoid of humanity or benevolence. But if a man 
reſerve time ſufficient for all laudable purſuits, and money 
ſufficient for all generous purpoſes, he is free from every 
| ſhadow of blame or reproach. 


Since luxury may be conſidered either as innocent or 
blameable, one may be ſurprized at theſe prepoſterous 
- Opinions which have been entertained concerning it ; 
while men of libertine principles beſtow praiſes even on 
vicious luxury, and repreſent it as highly advantageous to 

ſociety ; and on the other hand, men of ſevere morals 

blame even the molt innocent luxury, and repreſent it as 
the ſource of all the corruptions, diſorders, and factions, 
incident to civil government. We ſhall here endeavour to 
correct both theſe extremes, by proving, int, that the 
ages of refinement are both the happieſt and moſt virtuous ; 
ſecondly, that where-ever luxury ceaſes to be innocent, it 
alſo ceaſes to be beneficial ; and when carried a degree too 
far, is a quality pernicious, tho' perhaps not the moſt per- 

Nicious, to political ſociety. 

To prove the firſt point, we need but conſider the ef- 
fects of refinement both on private and on public life, Hu- 
man happineſs, according to the moſt received notions, 
ſeems to conſiſt in three ingredients; action, pleaſure, 
and indolence: And tho? theſe ingredients ought to be 

mixed in different proportions, according to the particu- 
lar diſpoſitions of the perſon ; yet no one ingredient can 
be intirely wanting, without deſtroying, in ſome meaſure, 
the reliſh of the whole compoſition. Indolence or repoſe, 

indeed, ſeems not of itſelf to contribute much to our en- 


joyment; 
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Jjoyment; but, like ſleep, is requiſite as arr indulgence to 
the weakneſs of human nature, which cannot ſupport an 
uninterrupted courſe of buſineſs or pleaſure. That quick 
march of the ſpirits, which takes a man from himſelf, 
and chiefly gives ſatisfaction, does in the end exhauſt the 
mind, and requires ſome intervals of repoſe, which, tho? 
agreeable for a moment, yet, if prolonged, beget a lan- 
guor and lethargy, that deſtroy all enjoyment. Education, 
cuſtom, and example, have a mighty influence in turning 
the mind to any of theſe purſuits ; and it muſt be owned, 
that where they promote a reliſh for action and pleaſure, 
they are ſo far favourable to human happineſs. In times 
when induſtry and arts flouriſh, men are kept in perpe- 
tual occupation, and enjoy, as their reward, the occu- 
pation itſelf, as well as thoſe pleaſures which are the 
fruits of their labour. The mind acquires new vigour ; 
enlarges its powers and faculties ; and by an aſſiduity in 
honeſt induſtry, both ſatisfies its natural appetites, and 
prevents the growth of unnatural ones, which commonly 
ſpring up, when nouriſhed with eaſe and idleneſs. Ba- 
niſh thoſe arts from ſociety, you deprive men both of ac- 
tion and of pleaſure ; and leaving nothing but indolence 
in their place, you even deſtroy the reliſh of indolence, 
which never is agreeable, but when it ſucceeds to labour, 
and recruits the ſpirits, exhauſted by too much application 
and fatigue. 


Another advantage of induſtry and of refinements in the 
mechanical arts, is, that they commonly produce ſome re- 
finements in the liberal; nor can the one be carried to per- 
fection, without being accompanied, in ſome degree, with 
the other. The ſame age which produces great philoſo- 
phers and politicians, renowned generals and poets, uſu- 
ally abounds with ſkilful weavers and ſhip-carpenters, 
We cannot reaſonably expect, that a piece of woollen 
cloth will be wrought to perfection in a nation which is 
ignorant of aſtronomy, or where ethics are neglected. The 

ſpirit 
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ſpirit of the age affelts all the arts; and 45 minds of 
men, being once rouſed from their lethargy, and put into 
a fermentation, turn themſelves on all fides, and carry 
improvements into every art and ſcience. Profound ig- 
norance is totally baniſhed, and men enjoy the privilege 
of rational creatures, to think as well as to act, to culti- 
vate the pleaſures of the mind as well as thoſe of the body. 


The more theſe refined arts advance, the more fociable 
do men become; nor is it poſſible, that, when inriched 
with ſcience, and poſſeſſed of a fund of converſation, they 
' ſhould be contented to remain in ſolitude, or live with 
their fe]low-citizens in that diſtant manner, which is pe- 
culiar to ignorant and barbarous nations. They flock into 
Cities ; love to receive and communicate knowledge; to 
ſhow their wit or their breeding ; their taſte in converſa- 
tion or living, in cloaths or furniture. Curioſity allures 
the wiſe; vanity the fooliſh ; and pleaſure both. Particu- 
lar clubs and ſocieties are every where formed: Both ſexes 
meet in an eaſy and ſociable manner; and the tempers of 
men, as well as their behaviour, refine apace. So that, beſide 
the improvements which they receive from knowledge and 
the liberal arts, tis impoſſible but they muſt feel an increaſe 
of humanity, from the very habit of converſing together, 
and contributing to each other's pleaſure and entertain- 
ment. Thus indy, knowledge, and humanity, are linked 
together by an indiſſoluble chain, and are found, from ex- 
perience as well as reaſon, to be peculiar to the more po- 
liſhed, and, what are commonly denominated, the more 
luxurious ages. 


Nor are theſe advantages attended with diſadvantages 
which bear any proportion to them. The more men re- 
fine upon pleaſure, the leſs will they indulge in exceſſes of 
any kind ; becauſe nothing is more deſtructive to true 
pleaſure than ſuch exceſſes. One may ſafely aſfirm, that 

the TARTARs are oftener guilty of beaſtly gluttony, when 
they 
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they feaſt on their dead horſes, than KuxoEAN courtiers 
with all their refinements of cookery, And if libertine 
love, or even infidelity to the marriage-bed, be more fre- 
quent in polite ages, when it is often regarded only as a 
piece of 'gallantry ; drunkenneſs, on the other hand, is 
much leſs common : A vice more odious, and more per- 
nicious both to mind and body. And in this matter I 
would appeal, not only to an Ov1p or a PeTrRon1vs, 
but to a SENECA or a Caro. We know, that Czsar, 
during CATALINE's conſpiracy, being neceſſitated to put 
into CaTo's hands a b:/let-doux, which diſcovered an in- 
trigue with SERVILIA, CAro's own ſiſter, that ſtern phi- 
loſopher threw it back to him with indignation ; and, in 
the bitterneſs of his wrath, gave him the appellation of 
drunkard, as a term more opprobrious than that with 
which he could more juſtly have reproached him. 


But induftry, knowledge, and humanity, are not advan- 
tageous in private life alone: They diffuſe their bene- 
ficial influence on the public, and render the government 
as great and flouriſhing as they make individuals happy 
and proſperous. The increaſe and conſumption of all the 
commodities which ſerve to the ornament and pleaſure of 
life, are advantageous to ſociety ; becauſe at the ſame time 
that they multiply thoſe innocent gratifications to indivi- 
duals, they are a kind of fore houſe of labour, which, in the 
exigencies of ſtate, may be turned to the public ſervice. In 
a nation, where there is no demand for ſuch ſuperfluities, 
men fink into indolence, loſe all the enjoyment of life, and 
are uſeleſs to the public, which cannot maintain nor-ſup- 
port its fleets and armies, from the induſtry of ſuch foth- 
ful members: 


The bounds of all the EuxorRAx kingdoms are, at 
preſent, pretty near the ſame they were two hundred years 
ago: But what a difference is there in the power and 
— of thoſe kingdoms ? Which can be aſcribed to 


nothing 
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nothing but the increaſe of art and induſtry, When 
CHARLES VIII. of FxANCE invaded ITALY, he carried 
with him about 20,000 men : And yet this armament ſo 
exhauſted: the nation, as we learn from Gurcciarpiy, 
that for ſome years it was not able to make fo great an 
effort. The late king of FRANCE, in time of war, kept 
in pay above 400,000 men ; tho from MAZ ARIxEZ's 
death to his own, he was engaged in a courſe of wars 
that laſted near thirty years. 

This induſtry is much promoted by the knowledge in- 
ſeparable from the ages of art and refinement ; as, on the 
other hand, this knowledge enables the public to make 
the beſt advantage of the induſtry of its ſubjects. Laws, 
order, police, diſcipline ; theſe can never be carried to any 
degree of perfection, before human reaſon has refined itſelf 
by exerciſe, and by an application to the more vulgar arts, 
at leaſt, of commerce and manufactures, Can we expect, 
that a government will be well modelled by a people, who 
know not how to make a ſpinning-wheel, or to employ a 
loom to advantage? Not to mention, that all ignorant 
ages are infeſted with ſuperſtition, which throws the go- 
vernment off its bias, and diſturbs men in the purſuit of 
their intereſt and happineſs. 


Knowledge in the arts of government naturally begets 
mildneſs and moderation, by inſtructing men in the advan- 
tages of humane maxims above rigour and ſeverity, which 
drive ſubjects into rebellion, and render the return to ſub- 
miſſion impracticable, by cutting off all hopes of pardon. | 
When the tempers of men are ſoftened as well as their 
knowledge improved, this humanity appears ſtil more 
conſpicuous, and is the chief charaReriſtic which diſtin · 
guiſhes a civilized age from times of barbarity and igno- 
rance. Factions are then leſs inveterate, revolutions leſs 
tragical, authority leſs ſevere, and ſeditions leſs frequent. 


+ The inſcription on the PLact-pr-Vaenoour fays 440,006; 


Even 
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Even foreign wars abate of their cruelty ; and after the 
field of battle, where honour and intereft ſteel men againſt 
compaſſion, as well as fear, the combatants diveſt them- 
ſelves of the brute, and reſume the man. 

Nor need we fear, that men, by loſing their * 
will loſe their martial ſpirit, or become leſs undaunted and 
vigorous in defence of their country or their liberty. The 
arts have no ſuch effect in enervating either the mind or 
body. On the contrary, induſtry, their inſeparable attend- 
ant, adds new force to both. And if anger, which is ſaid 
to be the whetſtone of courage, loſes ſomewhat of its aſpe- 
rity, by politeneſs and refinement; a ſenſe of honour, 
which is a ſtronger, more conſtant, and more governable 
principle, acquires freſh vigour by that elevation of genius, 
which ariſes from knowledge and a good education. Add 
to this, that courage can neither have any duration, nor 
be of any uſe, when not accompanied with diſcipline and 
martial ſkill, which are ſeldom found among a barbarous 
people. The antients remarked, that DaTaMEs was the 
only barbarian that ever knew the art of war. And PyR- 
RHUS ſeeing the Romans marſhal their army with ſome 
art and ſkill, ſaid with ſurprize, Theſe barbarians have no- 
thing barbarous in their diſcipline ! *Tis obſervable, that as 
the old Romans, by applying themſelves ſolely to war, 
were the only uncivilized people that ever. poſſeſſed mili- 
tary diſcipline; ſo the modern ITALIANS are the only ci- 
vilized people, among EuRoPEANs, that ever wanted 
courage and a martial ſpirit. Thoſe who would aſcribe 
this effeminacy of the ITALIANs to their luxury or po- 
liteneſs, or application to the arts, need but conſider the 
Fagncn and ENGLISH, whoſe bravery is as uncenteſt- 
able, as their love for luxury, and their aſſiduity in com- 
merce. The ITALIAN hiſtorians give us a more ſatisfactory 
reaſon for this degeneracy of their countrymen. They 
ſhew us how the ſword was dropt at once by all the IrA- 


LIAN ſovereigns; while the VENETIAN ariſtocracy was 
jealous 


ö 
| 
, 


jealous of its ſubjects, the FOREN TIxE democracy ap- 
plied itſelf intirely to commerce; Roux was governed 
by prieſts, and NAL Es by women. War then became 
the buſineſs of ſoldiers of fortune, who ſpared one an- 
other, and, to the aſtoniſhment of the world, could en- 
gage a whole day in what they called a battle, and return 
at night to their camp, without the leaſt bloodſhed. 


What has chiefly induced ſevere moraliſts to declaim 


againſt refinement in the arts, is the example of antient 
Rome, which, joining to its poverty and ruſticity, virtue 
and public ſpirit, roſe to ſuch a ſurprizing height of gran- 


deur and liberty; but having learned from its conquered 


provinces the ASIATIC luxury, fell into every kind of 
corruption; whence aroſe ſedition and civil wars, attended 


at laſt with the total loſs of liberty. All the LaTin claſ- 


fics, whom we peruſe in our infancy, are full of theſe 
ſentiments, and univerſally aſcribe the ruin of their tate 
to the arts and riches imported from the Eaſt : Infomuch 
that SALLUST repreſents a taſte for painting as a vice no 
leſs. than lewdneſs and drinking. And ſo popular were 


theſe ſentiments, during the latter ages of the republic, 


that this author abounds in praiſes of the old rigid Roman 


virtue, tho' himſelf the moſt egregious inſtance of modern 


luxury and corruption ; ſpeaks contemptuouſly of the 
GRECIAN eloquence, tho' the moſt elegant writer in the 
world; nay, employs prepoſterous digreſſions and decla- 
mations to this purpoſe, tho* a model of taſte and cor- 


rectneſs. 


But it would be eaſy to prove, that theſe writers miſtook 
the cauſe of the diſorders in the Roman ſtate, and aſcribed 
to luxury and the arts, what really proceeded from an ill- 
modelled government, and the unlimited extent of con-. 
queſts. Refinement on the pleaſures and conveniencies of 
life has no natural tendency to beget venality and corrup- 
tion. The value which all men put upon any particular 


* 


: * pleaſure, 
8 
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pleaſure, depends on compariſon and experience; nor is a 
porter leſs greedy of money, which he ſpends on bacon and 
brandy, than a courtier; who purchaſes champagne and 
ortolans. Riches are valuable at all times, and to all men, 
becauſe they always purchaſe pleaſures, ſuch as men are 
accuſtomed to, and deſire: Nor can any thing reſtrain or 
regulate the love of money, but a ſenſe of honour and, 
virtue; which, if it be not nearly equal at all times, will 
naturally abound moſt in | ages of ae and refine- 
22 
. Of nn tn pol anp ſeems the moſt 
defective in the arts of war, as well as peace, mechanical 
as well as liberal; and yet tis there that venality and cor- 
ruption do moſt prevail. The nobles ſeem to have preſerved 
their crown elective for no other purpoſe, but regularly to 
ſell it to the higheſt bidder. This is almoſt the only 
ſpecies of commerce with which that people are acquainted. 


The liberties of ENGLAND, fo far from decaying ſince 
the improvements in the arts, have never flouriſhed ſo 
much as during that period. And tho” corruption may 
ſcem to increaſe of late years; this is chiefly to be aſcribed 
to our eſtabliſhed liberty, when our princes have found 
the impoſſibility of governing without parliaments, or of 
terrifying parliaments by the phantom of prerogative, 
Not to mention, that this corruption or venality prevails 
infinitely more among the electors than the elected; and 
therefore cannot juſtly be aſcribed to any refinements in 
luxury. 

If we conſider the matter in a proper light, we ſhall 
find, that improvements in the arts are rather favourable 
to liberty, and have a natural tendency to preſerve, if not 
produce a free government. In rude unpoliſhed nations, 
where the arts are neglected, all the labour is beſtowed on 
the cultivation of the ground; and the whole ſociety is di- 
vided into. two claſſes, proprietors of land, and their 

.  % X vaſſals 


| 
| 9 
| 
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vaſſals or tenants. The latter are neceſſarily dependent, 
and fitted fbr ſlavery and ſubjection; eſpecially where they 


poſſeſs no riches, and are not valued for their knowledge 
in agriculture; as muſt always be the caſe where the arts 


are neglected. The former naturally erect themſelves into 


petty tyrants ; and muſt either ſubmit to an abſolute 
maſter for thie ſake of peace and order ; or if they will pre- 
ſerye their independency, like the antient barons, they 
muſt fall into feuds and conteſts among themſelves, and 
throw the whole ſociety into ſuch confuſion, as is perhaps 
worſe than the moſt deſpotic government, - But where 
luxury nouriſhes commerce and induſtry, the peaſants, 
by a proper cultivation of the land, become rich and in- 
dependent; while the tradeſmen and merchants acquire a 
ſhare of the property, and draw authority and conſidera- 
tion to that middling rank of men, who are. the beſt and 
firmeſt baſis of public liberty. "Theſe ſubmit not to ſlavery, 
like the poor peaſants, from poverty and meanneſs of ſpi- 
ritz ahd having no hopes of tyrannizing over others, like 
the barons, they are not tempted, for the ſake of that gra- 
tification,. to ſubmit to the tyranny, of their ſovereign. 
They covet equal laws, which may ſecure their property, 
and preſerve them from monarchical, as well as ariſtocra- 


tical tyranny. 


The houſe of commons is the ſupport of our popular 
government; and all the world acknowledge, that it owed 
its chief influence and conſideration to the increaſe of 
commerce, which threw ſuch a balance of property into 
the hands of the commons. How inconſiſtent then is it 
to blame fo violently a refinement in the arts, and to re- 


preſent 1 it as the bane of liberty and public ſpirit ! 


To declaim againſt preſent times, and magnify the vir- 
tue of remote anceſtors, is a propenſity almoſt inherent in 
human nature : And as the ſentiments and opinions of ci- 


vilized ages alone are tranſmitted to poſterity, hence it is 
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that we meet with ſo many ſevere judgments pronounced 
nagainſt luxury, and even ſcience; and hence it is that at 
preſent we give ſo ready an aſſent to them. But the fal- 
lacy is eaſily perceived from comparing different nations 
that are contemporaries ; where we both judge more im- 
partially, and can better ſet in oppoſition thoſe manners 
with which we are ſufficiently acquainted. Treachery and 
cruelty, the moſt pernicious and moſt odious of all vices, 
ſeem peculiar to uncivilized ages; and by the refined 

GREEKs and RoMaANs were aſcribed to all the barbarous 
nations, which ſurrounded them. They might juſtly, 
therefore, have preſumed, that their own anceſtors, ſo 
highly celebrated, poſſeſſed no greater virtue, and were as 
much inferior to their poſterity. in honour and humanity, 
as in taſte and ſcience. An antient FRANK or SAXoN may 
be highly extolled : But I believe every man would think 
his life. or fortune much leſs ſecure in the hands of a 
Mook or TARTAR, than in thoſe of a FRENCH or ExG- 
LisH gentleman, the rank of men the moſt civilized in the 
moſt civilized nations, 

| We come now to the ſecond poſition which we propoſed 
to illuſtrate, viz, that as innocent luxury, or a refinement 
in the arts and conveniencies of life, is advantageous to 
the public; ſo where- ever luxury ceaſes to be innocent, 
it alſo ceaſes to be beneficial; and when carried a degree 
farther, begins to be a quality pernicious, tho', perhaps, 
not the moſt pernicious, to political ſociety. 

Let us conſider what we call vicious luxury. No gra- 
tification, however ſenſual, can of itſelf be eſteemed vi- 
cious. A gratification is only vicious, when it engroſſes 
all a man's expence, and leaves no ability for ſuch acts of 
duty and generoſity as are required by his ſituation and 
fortune. Suppoſe, that he cotrect the vice, and employ 
part of his expence in the education of his children, in the 


ſupport of his friends, and in relieving the poor; would 
X 2 any 


any prejudice reſult to ſociety? On the contrary, the: 

fame conſumption would ariſe; and that: labour, which, 
at preſent, is employed only in producing a ſlender grati- 
fication to one man, would relieve the neceſſitous, and be- 
ſtow ſatisfaction on hundreds. The ſame care and toil 
which-raiſe a diſi of peas at CRRTIST MAS, would give 
bread to a whole family during fix months. To ſay, that, 
without a vicious luxury, the labour would not have been 
employed at all, is only to ſay, that there is ſome other 
defect in human nature, ſuch as indolence, ſelſiſhneſs, in- 
attention to others, for which luxury in ſome meaſure 
provides a remedy; as one poiſon may be an antidote: to 
another. But virtue, like wholſome ow is better than 
poiſons, however correfted. _ 

- Suppoſe the ſame number of men that are at preſent in 
Binitairm, with the ſata foil and climate; I aſk, is it not 
poſſible for them to be happier, by the moſt perfect way of 
life which ean be imagined, and by the greateſt reforma- 
tion which Omnipotence itſelf could work in their temper 
and diſpoſition ? To aſſert, that they cannot, appears evi- 
dently ridiculous. As the land is able to maintain more 
than all its inhabitants, they could never, in ſuch an 
Uroriax ſtate, feel any other ills than thoſe which ariſe 
from bodily ſickneſs; and theſe are not the half of human 
miſeries. All other ills ſpring from ſome. vice, either in 
ourſelves or others; and even many of our diſeaſes pro- 
ceed from the ſame origin; Remove the vices, and the 
ills follow. You muſt only take care to remove all the 
vices. If you remove patt, you may render the matter 
worſe. By baniſhing vicious luxury, without curing floth 
and an indifferente'to others, you only diminiſh induſtry 
in the ſtate, and add nothing to mens charity or their ge- 
neroſity. Let us, therefore, reſt contented with aſſerting, 
that two oppoſite vices in a ſtate may be more advan- 
tageous than either of them alone; but let us never pro- 


nounce vice in itſelf advantageous, Is it not very incon- 
4 ſiſtent 
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ſiſtent for an author to aſſert in one page, that moral diſ- 
tinctions are inventions of politicians for public intereſt; 
and in the next page maintain, that vice is advantageous 
to the public 1? And indeed it ſeems, upon any ſyſtem 
of morality, little leſs than a contradiction in terms, to 
talk of a vice which is in general beneficial to ſociety. 


I thought this reaſoning neceſſary, in order to give ſome 
light to a philoſophical queſtion, which has been much 
diſputed in BRITAIN, I call it a phils/ephical queſtion, 
not a political one. For whatever may be the conſequence 
of ſuch a miraculous transformation of mankind, as would 
endow them with every ſpecies of virtue, and free them 
from every ſpecies of vice; this concerns not the magiſ- 
trate, who aims only at poſſibilities. He cannot cure every 
vice, by ſubſtituting a virtue in its place. Very often he 
can only cure one vice by another; and in that caſe, he 
ought to prefer what is leaſt pernicious to ſociety. Luxury, 
when exceſſive, is the ſource of many ills; but is in gene- 
ral preferable to ſloth and idleneſs, which would com- 
monly ſucceed in its place, and are more pernicious both 
to private perſons and to the public. When ſloth reigns, a 
mean uncultivated way of life prevails amongſt indivi- 
duals, without ſociety, without enjoyment, And if the 
ſoyereign, in ſuch a ſituation, demands the ſervice of his 
ſubjects, the labour of the ſtate ſuffices only to furniſh the 
neceſſaries of life to the labourers, and can afford nothing 
to thoſe who are employed in the public ſervice. 


+ Fable of the Bees, 
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| ONEY is not, properly ſpeaking, one of the 
ſubjects of commerce; but only the inſtrument 

which men have agreed upon to facilitate the exchange 
of one commodity for another. *Tis none of the wheels 
of trade: *Tis the oil which renders the motion of the 
wheels more ſmooth and eaſy. If we conſider any one 
kingdom by itſelf, 'tis evident, that the greater or leſs 
plenty of money is of no conſquence ; fince the prices 
of commodities are always proportioned to the plenty of 
money, and a crown in HARRY VII. 's time ſerved the 
ſame purpoſe as a pound does at preſent. *Tis only the 
public which draws any advantage from the greater plenty 
of money; and that only in its wars and negociations 
with foreign ſtates. And this is the reaſon, why all rich 
and trading countries, from CARTHAGE to BRITA W 
and HoLLANnD, have employed mercenary troops, which 
they hired from their poorer neighbours. Were they to 
make uſe of their native ſubjects, they would find leſs 
advantage from their ſuperior riches, and from their great 
plenty of gold and filver ; ſince the pay of all their ſer- 
vants muſt riſe in proportion to the public opulence. 
Our ſmall army in BRITAIN of 20,000 men are main- 
tained at as great expence as a FRENCH army thrice as 
numerous. The ENGLI1sH fleet, during the late war, 
X 4 required 
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required as much money to ſupport it as all the Roman 
legions, which kept the whole — in — dur- 


ing the time of the emperors *. _ 

The greater number of people and their greater in- 
duſtry are ſerviceable in all caſes; at home and abroad, 
in private, and in public. But the greater plenty of mo- 
ney, is very limited in its uſe, and may even ſometimes 
be a loſs to a nation in its commerce with foreigners. 


There ſeems to be a happy concurrence of cauſes in 
human affairs, which check the growth of trade and 
riches, and hinder them from being confined intirely to 
one people; ; as might naturally at firſt be dreaded from 
the advantages of an eſtabliſhed commerce, Where one 
nation has got the ſtart of another in trade, *tis very dif- 
ficult for the latter to regain the ground it has loſt ; be- 
cauſe of the ſuperior induſtry and {kill of the former, and 
the greater ſtocks, of which its merchants are poſſeſſed, 
and which enable them to trade for ſo much ſmaller pro- 
fits. But "theſe advantages are compenſated, in ſome. 


» A private foldie7 3 in the Roman infantry bad a denarius a- day, ſome · 
what leſs than eight-pence, The Roman emperors had commonly as le- 
gions in pay, which, Sang 5000 men to a legion, makes 125,000, 
TAc iv. Ann. lib. 4. Tis true, there were alſo auxiliaries to the legions ; 
but their numbers are uncertain, as well as their pay. To conſider only 


_ _. the legionaries, the pay of the private men could not exceed 1, Goo, ooo 


pound. Now, the parliament in the laſt war commonly allowed for the 
fleet 2,500,000, We bave therefore goo, ooo over for the officers and other 
expences of the Roman legions, There ſeem to have been but few offi- 
cers in the Roman armies, in compariſon: of what are employed in all 
our modern troops, except ſome swiss corps. And theſe officers had very 
| ſmall pay: A centurion, for inſtance, only double a common ſoldier, And 
as the ſoldiers from their pay (TAcir. Ann. lib. 1.) bought their own 
cloaths, arms, tents, and baggage; this muſt alſo diminiſh confiderably the 
other charges of the army. 80 little expenſive was that mighty. govern- 
ment, and ſo eaſy was its yoke over the world. And, indeed, this is the 
more natural concluſion from the foregoing calculations. For money, after 
the conqueſt of vr r, ſeems to have been nearly in as great plenty at 


pw: oat as it is at preſent in the richeſt of the EUROPEAN kingdoms, 
meaſure, 
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meaſure, by the low price of labour in every nation 
which has not an extenſive. commerce, and does not 
very much abound in gold and ſilver. Manufactures, 
therefore, gradually ſhift their places, leaving thoſe coun- 
tries and provinces Which they have already inriched, 
and flying to others, whither they are allured by the 
cheapneſs of proviſions and labour; till they have inriehed 
theſe alſo, and are again baniſhed by the ſame cauſes. 
And, in general, we may obſerve, that the dearneſs of every 
thing, from plenty of money, is a diſadvantage, which 
attends an eſtabliſhed commerce, and ſets bounds to it 
in every country, by enabling the- poorer ſtates to under- 
ſel the richer in all foreign markets, 


This has made me entertain a great doubt concerning 
the benefit of banks and paper- credit, which are ſo gene- 
rally eſteemed advantageous to every nation. That pro- 
viſions and labour ſhould become dear by the increaſe of 
trade and money, is, in many reſpeQs, an inconvenience z 
but an inconvenience that is unavoidable, and the effect 
of that public wealth and proſperity which are the end of 
all our wiſhes. Tis compenſated by the advantages 
which we reap, from the poſſeſſion of theſe precious me- 
tals, and the weight which they give the nation in all fo- 
reign wars and negotiations. But there appears no reaſon 
for increaſing that inconvenience by a counterfeit money, 
which foreigners will not accept in any payment, and 
which any great diſorder in the ſtate will reduee to no- 
thing. There are, tis true, many people in every rich 
ſtate, who, having large ſums of money, would prefer 
paper with good ſecurity ; as being of more eaſy tranſ- 
port and more ſafe cuſtody, If the public provide mot A 
bank, private bankers will take advantage of this circum- 
ſtance as the goldſmiths formerly did in:LoxDoN, or 
as the bankers do at preſent in Dol IN: And therefore 

"is better, it may be thought, that a pudlic company 
ſhould 
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ſhould enjoy the benefit of that paper-credit, which al- 
ways will have place in every opulent kingdom. But to 
endeavour artificially to increaſe ſuch a credit, can never 
be the intereſt of any trading nation; but muſt lay them 
under diſadvantages, by increaſing money beyond its na- 
tural proportion to labour and commodities, and thereby 
heightening their price to the merchant and manufac- 
turer. And in this view, it muſt be allowed, that no 
bank could be more advantageous, than ſuch a one as 
Jocked up all the money it received “, and never aug- 
mented the circulating coin, as is -uſual, by returning 
part of its treaſure into commerce. A public bank, by 
this expedient, might cut off much of the dealings of 
Private bankers and money-jobbers; and tho” the ſtate 
bore the charge of ſalaries to the directors and tellers of 
this bank, (for, according to the preceding ſuppoſition, 
it would have no profit from its dealings), the national 
advantage, reſulting from. the low price. of labour and 
the deſtruction of paper-credit, would be a ſufficient 
compenſation. Not to mention, that fo large a ſum, Iy- 
ing ready at command, would be a great convenience in 
times of public danger and diſtreſs ; and what part of it 
was uſed might be replaced at leiſure, when peace and 
tranquillity were reſtored to the nation. 


But of this ſubject of paper-credit we ſhall treat more 
largely hereafter. And I fhall finiſh this eſſay on mo- 
ney, by propoſing and explaining two obſervations, 
Which may, perhaps, ſerve to employ the thoughts of 
our ſpeculative politicians. © For to theſe only I all along 
-addreſs myſelf, *Tis enough that I ſubmit to the ridi- 
-cule-ſometimes, in this age, attached to the character of 
-a philoſopher, without adding to it that which a 


to a projector. 


? This is the caſe with the bank of AMSTERDAM» 
has | It 
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Tt was 2 ſhrewd obſervation of ANACHARs1s 4 the 
ScyTHian, who had never ſeen money in his own 
country, that gold and ſilver ſeemed to him of no. uſe to 
the Greeks, but to aſſiſt them in numeration and arith- 
metic. Tis indeed evident, that money is nothing but 
the repreſentation of labour and commodities, and ſerves 
only as a method of rating or eſtimating them. Where 
coin is in greater plenty; as a greater quantity of it is 
required to repreſent the ſame quantity of goods; it can 
have no effect, either good or bad, taking a nation with- 
in itſelf ; no more than it would make any alteration on 
a merchant's books, if, inſtead of the AxABIAN method 
of notation, which requires few characters, he ſhould 
make uſe of the Roman, which requires a great many. 
Nay, the greater quantity of money, like the Roman 
characters, is rather inconvenient, and requires greater 
trouble both to keep and tranſport it. But notwithſtand- 
ing this concluſion, which muſt be allowed juſt, *tis cer- 
tain, that fince the diſcovery of the mines in AMEeRiICa, 
induſtry has increaſed in all the nations of EuRops, ex- 
cept in the poſſeſſors of thoſe mines; and this may juſtly 
be aſcribed, amongſt other reaſons, to the increaſe of 
gold and filver. Accordingly we find, that in every king- 
dom, into which money begins to flow in greater abun- 
dance than formerly, every thing takes a new face; la- 
bour and induſtry gain life; the merchant becomes more 
enterpriſing, the manufacturer more diligent and ſkilful, 
and even the farmer follows his plough with greater ala- 
crity and attention. This is not eaſily to be accounted 
for, if we conſider only the influence which a greater 
abundance of coin has in the kingdom itſelf, by heighten- 
ing the price of commodities, and obliging every one to 
pay a greater. number of theſe little yellow or white 
pieces for every thing he purchaſes. And as to fo- 


| F Pr yr. Quomodo guis ſues prefectus in virtute ſentire poſſit, : 
| | reign 
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reign trade, it appears, that great plenty of money is 
rather diſadvantageous, by rating the price of every kind 
of Jabour. 


To accaint, then, far his 1 OOEIOES we muſt 
conſider, that tho' the high price of commodities be a 
neceſſary conſequence of the increaſe of gold and ſilver, 
get itrfollows not immediately upon that increaſe; but 
' Jome time is required before the money circulate thro? 
dhe whole ſtate, and make its effects be felt on all ranks 
of people. At firſt, no alteration is perceived; by de- 
grees, the pfice riſes, firſt of one eommodity, then of 
another; till the whole at laſt reaches a juſt proportion 
with the new quantity of ſpecie which is in the king- 
dom. In my opinion, *tis only in this interval or inter- 
mediate ſituation, between the acquilition of money and 
riſe of prices, that the increaſing quantity of gold and 
filver is favourable to induſtry, When any quantity of 
money is imported into a nation, it is not at firſt diſ- 
perſed into many hands; but is confined to the coffers 
of a few perſons, who ae ſeek to employ it to 
the beſt advantage. Here are a ſet of manufacturers or 
merchants, we ſhall ſuppoſe, who have received returns 
of gold and ſilver for goods which they ſent to Can1z, 
They are thereby enabled to employ more workmen than 
formerly, who never dream of demanding. higher wages, 
but are glad of employment from ſuch good paymaſters, 
If workmen. become ſcarce, the manufacturer gives higher 
wages, but at fuſt requires an increaſe of labour; and this 
is willingly ſubmitted+to by the artiſan, who can now eat 
and drink better, to compenſate his additional toil and 
fatigue. He carries his money to market, where he finds 
every thing at the ſame price as formerly, but returns 
with. greater quantity; and, of better kinds, for the uſe of 
his family. The farmer and gardener, finding, that all 
their commodities are taken off, apply themſelves with 

Alacrity 


” 
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alaerity to the raiſing more; and at the ſame time can 
afford to take better and more cloths from their tradeſ- 
men, whoſe price is the ſame as formerly, and their in- 
duſtry only whetted by ſo. much new. gain. Tis eaſy toy 
trace the money in its progreſs thro* the whole common 
wealth; where we ſhall find, that it muſt firſt quicken the 
diligence of every individual, before it increaſe the price 
of labour. 

And that the ſpecie may increaſe to a conſiderable pitch, 
before it have this latter effect, appears, amongſt other 
inſtances, from the frequent operations of the FRxEncn 
king on the money; where it was always found, that 
the augmenting the numerary value did not produce a 
proportional rife of the prices, at leaſt for ſome time. In 
the laſt year of Louis XIV. money was raiſed three ſe- 
venths, but prices augmented only one. Corn in FRance 
is now ſold at the ſame price, or for the ſame number of 
livres it was in 1683; tho” filver was then at 30 livres 
the mark, and is now at 5o *, Not to mention the great 

| addition 


®* Theſe fats I give upon the authority of Monf, du Tor in his Re- 
Fexions politigues, au author of reputation, Tho' I muſt confeſs, that the 
facts which he advances on other occaſions, are often ſo ſuſpicious, as to 
make his authority leſs in this matter, However, the general obſervation, 
that the augmenting the money in Fxaxce does not at firſt proportionably 
augment the prices, is certainly juſt, 


By the by, this ſeems to be one of the beſt reaſons which can be given, . 
for a gradual and univerſal augmentation of the money, tho' it has been 


| Intirely oyerlooked' in all thoſe volumes which have been wrote on that 


queſtion by MExt. on, du Tor, and Pazis de VIEXN EV. Were all our mo- 
ney, for inſtance, recoined, and a penny's worth of filver taken from every 
filling, the new ſhilling would probably purchaſe every thing that could 
have. been bought by the old; the prices of every thing would thereby be 
inſenfibly diminiſhed; foreign trade enlivened ; and domeſtic induſtry, by 
the circulation of a- greater number of pounds and ſhillings, would receive 
fome increaſe and encouragement, In executing ſuch a project, *twould be 
detter to make the new ſhilling paſs for 24 half-pence, in order to preſerve 


the illufion, and make it be taken ff the ſame, And as a recoinage of our 
ſil ver 
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addition of gold and ſilver, which may have come into 
that kingdom ſince the former period. 

From the whole of this reaſoning we may conclude, 
that tis of no manner of conſequence, with regard to the 
domeſtic happineſs of a ſtate, whether money be in a 
greater orleſs quantity. The good policy of the magiſtrate 
conſiſts only in keeping it, if poſſible, ſtill increaſing ; 
becauſe, by that means, he keeps alive a ſpirit of induſtry 
in the nation, and increaſes the ſtock of labour, in which 
conſiſts all real power and riches. A nation whoſe money 
decreaſes, is actually, at that time, much weaker and more 
miſerable than another nation, which poſſeſſes no more 
money, but is on the increaſing hand. This will be 
caſily accounted for, if we conſider, that the alterations 
in the quantity of money, either on the one fide or the 
other, are not immediately attended with proportionale 
alterations in the prices of commodities. There is al- 
ways an interval before matters be adjuſted to their new 
ſituation; and this interval is as pernicious to induſtry 
when gold and ſilver are diminiſhing, as it is advanta- 
geous when theſe metals are increaſing. The work- 
man has not the ſame employment from the manufac- 
turer and merchant ; tho' he pays the ſame price for 
every thing in the market. The farmer cannot diſpoſe 
of his corn and cattle; tho' he muſt pay the ſame rent 
to his Iandlord. The poverty, and beggary, and floth, 
which muſt enſue, are eaſily foreſeen. 


II. The ſecond obſervation which I OE to make 
with regard to money, may be explained after the fol- 
lowing manner. There are ſome kingdoms, and many 
provinces in EURoPE, (and all of them were once in the 
ſame condition) where money is ſo ſcarce, that the land- 


ſilver begins to be requiſite, by the continual wearing of our ſhillings and 
Gxpences, it may be doubtful, whether we ought to imitate the example 
in King WII TIAu's reign, when the clipt money was raiſed to the old 
Randard, 


lord 
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10 can get none at all from his tenants; but is obliged 
to take his rent in kind, and either to conſume it him- 
ſelf, or tranſport it to places where he may find a mar- 
ket. In thoſe countries, the prince can levy few or no 
taxes, but in the ſame manner: And as he will receive 
very ſmall benefit from impoſitions ſo paid, tis evident 
that ſuch a kingdom has very little force even at home; 
and cannot maintain fleets and armies to the ſame extent, 
as if every part of it abounded in gold and filver. There 
is ſurely a greater diſproportion betwixt the force of 
GERMANY at preſent and what it was three centuries 
ago +, than there is in its induſtry, people, and manu- 
factures. The AvsTRIAN dominions in the empire 
are in general well peopled and well cultivated, and are 
of great extent; but have not a proportionable weight 
in the balance of Europe ; proceeding, as is commonly 
ſuppoſed, from the ſcarcity of money. How do all theſe 
facts agree with that principle of reaſon, that the quan- 
tity of gold and filver is in itſelf altogether indifferent ? 
According to that principle, where ever a ſovereign has 
numbers of ſubjects, and theſe have plenty of commo- 
dities, he ſhould of courſe be great and powerful, and 
they rich and happy, independent of the greater or leſ- 
ſer abundance of the precious metals. Theſe admit of - 
diviſions and ſubdiviſions to a great extent ; and where 
they would become ſo ſmall as to be in danger of being 
loſt, tis eaſy to mix them with a baſer metal, as is prac- 
tiſed in ſome countries of EUROPE; and by that means 
raiſe them to a bulk more ſenſible and convenient. They 
ſtill ſerve the ſame purpoſes of exchange, whatever their 
number may be, or whatever colour * may be ſup- 
poſed to have. 


oh The ITALTANS gave to the Emperor MAxI1MILIAN, the nick- 
name of Pocci-DAxAr1. None of the enterpriſes of that prince ever 
Fucceedes, for wagt of money. 


3 | | To 
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To thefe difficulties I anſwer, that the effect here ſup- 
poſed to flow from ſcarcity of money, really ariſes from 
the manners and cuſtoms of the inhabitants; and that 
we miſtake, as is too uſual, a collateral effect for a 
cauſe. The contradiction is only apparent; but it requires 
ſome thought and reflection to diſcover the principles by 


hien we can reconcile reaſon to experience. 


"2 ſeems a maxim almoſt ſelf-evident, that the prices 
of every thing depend on the proportion between com- 
modities and money, and that any conſiderable alteration 
on either of theſe has the. ſame effect, either of heighten- 
ing or lowering the prices. Increaſe the commodities, 
they become cheaper; increaſe the money, they riſe in 
their value. As, on the other hand, a diminution of 
the former, and that of the latter, have contrary ten- 
dencies. J 

Tis alſo evident that the prices = not f oh de- 
pend on the abſolute quantity of commodities and that 
of money, which are in a nation, as in. that of the com- 
modities, which come or may come to market, and of 


the money which circulates. If the coin be locked up in 


cheſts, tis the ſame thing with regard to pricęs, as if it 
were annihilated: If the commodities be hoarded in gra- 
naries, a like effect follows, As the money and com- 
modities, in theſe caſes, never meet, they cannqt affect 
each other. Were we, at any time, to form conjec- 
tures concerning the price of proviſions, the corn which 
the farmer muſt reſerve for the maintenance of himſelf 
and family, ought never to enter into the eſtimation. 
"Tis only the overplus, compared to the demand, that de- 


termines the value. 


To apply theſe principles, we muſt conſider, that in 
the firſt and more uncultivated ages of any ſtate, ere 
fancy has confounded her wants with thoſe of nature, 


men, contented with the productions of their own fields, 
or 
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or with thoſe rude preparations which they themſelves 
can work upon them, have little occaſion for exchange; 
or at leaſt ſor money, which, by agreement, is the com- 
mon meaſure of exchange. The wool of the farmer's 
own flock; ſpun; in his own family, and wrought by a 
neighbouring weaver, who receives his payment in corn 
or wool, ſuffices for furniture and cloathing. The car- 
penter, the ſmith, the maſon, the tailor, are retained by 
wages of a like nature; and the landlord himſelf, dwell. 
ing in the neighbourhood, is contented to receive his rent 
in the commodities raiſed by the farmer. The greateſt 
part of theſe he conſumes at home, in ruſtic hoſpitality : 
The reſt, perhaps, he diſpoſes of for money to the neigh- 
bouring town, ,whence he draws the few materials of his 


expence and luxury, 

But after men begin to refine on all theſe. enjoymentsz 
and live not always at home, nor are contented with 
what can be raiſed in their neighbourhood, -there is more 
exchange and commerce of all kinds, and more money 
enters.into that exchange. The tradeſmen will not be 
paid, in corn; becauſe they want ſomething more than 
barely to eat. The farmer goes beyond his own pariſh 
for the commodities he purchaſes, and cannot always 
carry his commodities to the merchant who ſupplies him. 
The landlord lives in the capital, or in a foreign coun- 
try ; and demands his rent in gold and filver, which can 
eaſily be tranſported to him. Great undertakers, and ma- 
nufacturers, and merchants, ariſe in every commodity z 
and theſe can conveniently deal in nothing but in ſpecie. 
And conſequently, in this ſituation of ſociety, the coin 
enters into many more contracts, and by that means is 
much more employed than in the former, 


\ The neceſſary effect is, that, provided the money does 
not increaſe in the nation, every thing muſt become 
much cheaper in times of induſtry and refinement, than 

Vox. I. * in 
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in rude, | uncultivated ages. Tis the proportion be- 
tween the circulating money, and the commodities in 
the market, which determines the prices. Goods that 
are conſumed at home, or exchanged with other goods 
in the neighbourhood, never come to market ; they af- 
fect not in the leaſt the current ſpecie; with regard to 
it they are as if totally annihilated; and conſequently 
this method of ufing them ſinks the proportion on the 
ſide of the commodities, and increaſes the prices. But 
after money enters into all contracts and fales, and is 
every where the meafure of exchange, the ſame national 
caſh has a much greater taſk to perform; all commo- 
dities are then in the market; the ſphere of circulation 
ig enlarged ; *tis the ſame caſe as if that individual ſum 
were to ſerve a larger kingdom; and therefore, the 
proportion being here lefſened on the fide of the mo- 
ney, every thing muſt, become cheaper, and the prices 

By the moſt exact computations that have been form- 
ed all over EvRoPE, after making allowance for the al - 
teration in the numerary value or the denomination, tis 
found, that the prices of all things have only riſen three, 
or at moſt, four times, ſince the diſcovery of the WEST 
IxpIES. But will any one aſſert, that there is not much 
more than four times the coin in Euroes, that was in the 
fifteenth century, and the centuries preceding it? The 
SPANIARDS and PORTUGUESE from their mines, the 
EncLi1sH, FRENCH, and Düren, by their AFRICAN 
trade, and by their interlopers in the WEST INDTIES, 
bring home about fix millions a-year, of which not above 
à third part goes to the EAS r IN DIES. This ſum alone 
in ten years would probably double the ancient ſtock of 
money in EuxorE. And no other ſatisfactory reaſon 
can be given, why all. prices have not riſen to a much 


more ennie height, eng that re from a-change 
. of 
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of euffoms and manners. Beſides that more commo- 
dities are produced by additional induftry, the ſame com- 
modities come more to market, after men depart from 
their ancient ſimplicity of manners. And though this 
increaſe has not been equal to that of money, it has, 
however, been conſiderable, and has preſerved: the pro- 
portion between coin and commodities neater the an- 
cient ſtandard, 

Were the queſtion propoſed, Which of theſe methods 
of living in the people, the ſimple or refined, is the moſt 
advantageous to the ſtate or public ? I ſhould, without 
much ſcruple, prefer the latter, in a view to politics at 
leaſt ; and ſhould produce this as an additional reaſon for 
the encouragement of trade and manufactures, 


When men live in the ancient ſimple manner, and ſup- 
ply all their neceſſaries from domeſtic induſtry or from 
the neighbourhood, the ſovereign can levy no taxes in 
money from a conſiderable part of his ſubjects; and if he 
will impoſe on them any burdens, he muſt take his pay- 
ment in commodities, with which alone they abound ; a 
method attended with ſuch great and obvious inconve- 
niencies; that they need not here be inſiſted on. All 
the money he can pretend to raiſe, muft be from his prin- 
cipal cities, where alone it circulates ; and theſe, tis evi- 
dent, cannot afford him ſo much as the whole ſtate 
could, did gold and ſilver circulate through the whole. 
But beſides this obvious diminution of the revenue, there 
is alſo another cauſe of the poverty of the public in ſuch 
a ſituation, Not only the ſovereign receives leſs mo- 
ney, but the ſame money goes not ſo far as in times of 
induſtry and general commerce. Every thing is dearer, 
where the gold and ſilver are ſuppoſed equal; and that 
becauſe fewer commodities come to market, and the 
whole coin bears a higher proportion to what is to be 

T0 purchaſed 
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purchaſed by it; whence alone the prices of every thing 
are fixed and determined. | 

Here then we may learn the fallacy of the remark, 
often to be met with in hiſtorians, and even in com- 
mon converſation, that any particular ſtate is weak, tho” 
fertile, populous, and well cultivated, merely becauſe it 
wants money. It appears, that the want of money can 
never injure any ſtate within itſelf : For men and com- 
modities are the real ſtrength of any community. *Tis 
the ſimple manner of living which here hurts the public, 
by confining the gold and filver to few hands, and pre- 
venting its univerſal diffuſion and circulation. On the 
contrary, induſtry and refinements of all kinds incorpo- 
rate it with the whole ſtate, however ſmall its quantity 
may be: They digeſt it into every. vein, ſo to ſpeak ; 
and make it enter into every tranſaction and contract. 
No hand is entirely empty of it. And as the prices of 
every thing fall by that means, the ſovereign has a double 
advantage: He may draw money by his taxes from every 
part of the ſtate; and what he receives, goes farther i in 
every purchaſe and payment. 


We may infer, from a compariſon of prices, that mo- 
ney is not more plentiful in ChHñix A, than it was in Eu- 
ROPE three centuries ago: But what immenſe power is 
that empire poſſeſſed of, if we may judge by the civil and 
military liſt maintained by it? PoLyzivs “ tells us, that 
proviſions were. ſo cheap in ITALY during his time, that 
in ſome places the ſtated club at the inns was a ſemis a- 
head, little more than a farthing ! Yet the Roman 
power had even then ſubdued the whole known world. 
About a century before that period, the CARTHAGINIAN 
ambaſſador ſaid, by way of raillery, that no people lived 
more ſociably amongſt themſelves than the Romans ; 
for that in every entertainment, which, as foreign mi- 

4 1 2. cap. 15. 


niſters, 
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niſters, they received, they ſtill obſerved the ſame plate 
at every table. The abſolute quantity of the pre- 
cious metals is a matter of great indifference. There 
are only two circumſtances of any importance, v:z. their 
gradual increaſe, and their thorough concoCtion and cir- 
culation thro” the ſtate ; and the influence of both theſe 
circumſtances has been here explained, 

In the following Eſſay we ſhall ſee an inſtance of a like 
fallacy as that above mentioned ; where a collateral ef- 
fect is taken for a cauſe, and where a conſequence is 


aſcribed to the plenty of money; tho” it be really owing 
to a change in the manners and cuſtoms of the people. 


„ Prix. Iib. 33 cap. 11. 


13 ESSAY 


r 
of INTEREST. 


NMTOTHING is efteemed a more certain ſign of the 
flouriſhing condition of any nation than the low- 
neſs of intereſt: And with reaſon; tho' I believe the 
cauſe is ſomewhat different from what is commonly ap- 
prehended. The lowneſs of intereſt is generally aſcribed 
to the plenty of money. But money, however plenti- 
ful, has no other effect, if fixed, than to raiſe the price 
of labour. Silver is more common than gold ; and there- 
fore you receive a greater quantity of it for the ſame com- 
modities. But do you pay leſs intereſt for it? Intereſt 
in BATAVIA and JAMAICA is at 10 per cent. in Pox- 
TUGAL at 6; tho' theſe places, as we may learn from 
the prices of every thing, abound much more in gold 
and filver than either London and AMSTERDAM. 


Were all the gold in EnGLAnD annihilated at once, 
and one and twenty ſhillings ſubſtituted in the place of 
every guinea, would money be more plentiful or intereſt 
lower? No ſurely : We ſhould only uſe filver inſtead of 
gold, Were gold rendered as common as filver, and ſil- 
ver as common as copper; would money be more plenti- 
ful or intereſt lower? We may aſſuredly give the ſame 
anſwer. Our ſhillings would then be yellow, and our 


halfpence white; and we ſhould have no guineas. No 
| T'& other 
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other difference would ever be obſerved; no alteration 
on commerce, manufactures, navigation, or intereſt; 


unleſs we imagine, that the colour of the metal is af any 
conſequence. 


Now, what is ſo viſible in theſe greater variations of 
ſcarcity er abundance of the precious metals, myſt hold 
in all inferior changes. If the multiplying gold and fil- 
ver fifteen times makes no difference, much leſs can the 
doubling or tripling them. All augmentation has no 
other effect than to heighten the price of labour and 
commodities z and even this variation is little more than 
that of a name. In the progreſs towards theſe changes, 
the augmentation may have ſome influence, by exciting 
induſtry ; but-after the prices are ſettled, ſuitable to the 
new abundance of gold and N it ys no manner of 
influence. 


An effect always holds proportion with its wi Prices 

have riſen about four times ſince the diſcovery of the 
Ixpixs; and*tis probable gold and ſilver have multiplied 
much more: But intereſt has not fallen much above half. 
The rate of intereſt, therefore, is not deriyed from the 
quantity of the precious metals. 


Money having merely a fictitious value, ariſing from 
the agreement and convention of men, the greater or 
leſs plenty of it is of no conſequence, if we conſider a 
nation within itſelf; and the quantity of ſpecie, when 
once faxed, tho" never ſo large, has no other effect, than 
to oblige eyery one to tell out a greater number of thoſe 
ſhining bits of metal, for cloaths, furniture, or equipage, 
without increaſing any one convenience of life, If a 
man borrows money to build a houſe, he then carries 
home a greater load; becauſe the ſtone, timber, lead, 

laſs, &c. with the labour of the maſons and carpenters, 


are repreſented” by a greater quantity of gold and filver. 
But 
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But as theſe metals are conſidered merely as repreſenta- 
tions, there can no alteration ariſe, from their bulk or 
quantity, their weight or colour, either upon their real 
value or their intereſt. The ſame intereſt, in all caſes, 
bears the fame proportion to the ſum. And if you lent 
me ſo much labour and ſo many commodities ; by receiv- | 
ing five per cent. you receive always proportional labour 
and commodities, however repreſented, whether by yel- 
low or- white coin, whether by a pound or an ounce. 
*Tis in vain, therefore, to look for the cauſe of the fall 
or riſe. of intereſt in the greater or leſs quantity of gold 
and ſilver which is fixed in any nation. 


High intereſt ariſes from three circumſtances : A great 
demand for borrowing ; little riches to ſupply that de- 
mand; and great profits ariſing from commerce. And 
theſe circumſtances are a clear proof of the ſmall advance 
of commerce and induſtry, not of the ſcarcity of gold 
and ſilver, Low intereſt, on the other hand, proceeds 
from the three oppoſite circumſtances : A ſmall demand 
for borrowing ; great riches to ſupply that demand; and 
ſmall profits ariſing. from commerce. And theſe circum- 
ſtances are all connected together, and proceed from 
the increaſe of induſtry and commerce, not of gold and 
filver. We ſhall endeavour to prove theſe points as 
fully and diſtinctly as poſlible ; and ſhall begin with the 


cauſes and the effects of a great or ſmall demand for 
borrowing. 


When a people have emerged ever ſo little from a * 
vage ſtate, and their numbers have increaſed beyond the 
original multitude, there muſt immediately arife an ine- 
quality of property; and while ſome poſſeſs large tracts 
of land, others are confined within narrow limits, and 
 fome are entirely without any landed property. Thoſe 
who poſſeſs more land than they can labour, employ 
thoſe who poſſeſs none, and agree to receive a determi- 

nate 
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nate part of the product. Thus che landed intereſt is an 
mediately .eftabliſhed ; nor is there any ſettled poyern- 

ment, however rude, in which affairs are not on this 
footing. Of cheſe -proprietors of land, ſome muſt pre- 
ſently diſcover themſelves to be of different tempers 
from others; and while one would willingly ſtore up the 
product of his land for futurity, another deſires to con- 
ſume at preſent what ſhould ſuſſioe for many years. But 
as the ſpending a ſettled revenue is a way of liſe entirely 
without occupation; men have ſo much need of ſome what 
to fix and engage them, chat pleaſures, ſuch as they are, 
will be the purſuit of the greateſt part of the landholders, 
and the prodigals amongſt them will always be more nu- 
merous than the miſers. In a ſtate, therefore, where 
there is nothing but a landed intereſt, as there is little 
frugality, the borrowers mult be very numerous, and the 
rate of intereſt muſt hold proportion to it: The diffe- 
rence depends not on the quantity of money, but on the 
habits and manners which prevail. By this alone the 
demand for borrowing is increaſed or diminiſhed. Were 
money fo plentiful as to make an egg be fold for ſix- 
pence ; fo long as there are only landed gentry and pea- 
fants i in the ſtate, the borrowers muſt be numerous, and 
intereſt high. "The rent for the ſame farm would be 
heavier and more bulky : But the ſame idleneſs of the 
landlord, with the higher prices of commodities, would 


-- difipate it in the ſame time, and produce che ſame ne- 


ceſſity and demand for borrowing. 


Nor is the caſe different with regard to the ſecond cir- 
cumftance which we propoſed to confider, viz: the great 
or little riches to fupply this demand. This effect alſo 
depends on the habits and ways of living of the people, 
not on the quantity of gold and ſilver. In order to have 
in any ſtate, a great number of lenders, 'tis not ſuſfi- 
cient nor requiſite that there be great abundance of pre- 


cious metals. Tis only -requifite that the property ot 
1 | command 
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command of that quantity, which is in che ſtate, whe- 
ther great or ſmall, ſhould be collected in particular 
bands, ſo as to form conſiderable ſums, or compoſe a 
great monied intereſt. This begets a number of lenders, 
and finks the rate of uſury; and this, I ſhall venture 
to afhrm, depends not on the quantity of ſpecie, but on 
particular manners and cuſtoms, which make the ſpecie 
gather into ſeparate ſums or maſſes of conſiderable value. 


For ſuppoſe, that, by miracle, every man in BRITAIx 
ſhould have five pounds flipt into his pocket in one night; 
this would much more than double the whole money 
that is at preſeht in the kingdom ; and yet there would not 
next day, nor for ſome time, be any more lenders, nor 
any variation on the intereſt, And were there nothing 
but landlords and peaſants in the ſtate, this money, how- 
ever abundant, could never gather into ſums ; and would 
only ſerve to increaſe the prices of every thing, with- 
out any farther conſequence. The prodigal landlord diſ- 
ſipates it, as faſt as he receives it; and the beggarly pea- 
ſant has no means, nor view, nor ambition of obtain- 
ing above a bare livelihood. The overplus of borrowers 
above that of lenders continuing {till the ſame, there will 
follow no reduction of intereſt. That depends upon an- 
other principle ; and muſt proceed from an increaſe of in- 
duſtry and frugality, of arts and commerce. 

Every thing uſeful to the life of man ariſes from * 
ground; but few things ariſe in that condition which is 
requiſite to render them uſeful. There muſt, therefore, 
beſide the peaſants, and the proprietors of land, be an- 
other rank of men, who, receiving from the former, the 
rude materials, work them into their proper form, and 
retain part for their own uſe and ſubſiſtence. In the in- 
fancy of ſociety, theſe contracts betwixt the artiſans and 
the peaſants, and betwixt one ſpecies of artiſans and an- 
Wr are commonly entered into immediately by the 

perſons 


| 
| 
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perſons themſelves, who, being neighbours,” are eaſily 
acquainted ' with each other's neceffities, and can lend 
their mutual aſſiſtance to fupply them. But when men's 
induſtry increaſes, and their views enlarge, 'tis found, 
that the moſt remote parts of the ſtate can aſſiſt each 
other as well as the more contiguous, and that this inter- 
courſe of good offices may be carried on to the greateſt 
extent and intricacy. Hence the origin of merchants, the 
moſt uſeful race of men in the whole. ſociety, who ſerve 
as agents' between thoſe parts of the ſtate, thar are wholly 
unacquainted, and are ignorant of each other's neceſſi- 
ties. Here are in a city fifty workmen in filk and linen, 
and a thouſand cuſtomers ;. and theſe two ranks of men, 
ſo neceſſary to each other, can never rightly meet, till 
one man eres a ſhop, to which all the workmen and 
all the cuſtomers repair. In this province, graſs riſes in 
abundance : The inhabitants abound in cheeſe, and but- 
ter, and cattle ; but want bread 'and corri, which, in a 
neighbouring province, are in too great abundance for 
the uſe of the inhabitants. One man diſcovers this. 

He brings corn from the one province, and returns with 
cattle; and ſupplying the wants of both, he is, ſo far, 

a common benefactor. As the people increaſe in num- 
bers and induſtry, the difficulty of their intercourſe in- 
creaſes : The buſineſs of the ageney or merchandize be- 
comes more intricate; and divides, ſubdivides, com- 
pounds, and mixes to a greater variety. In all theſe 
tranſactions, tis neceſſary, and reaſonable, that a conſi- 
derable part of the commodities and labour ſhould be- 
long to the merchant, to whom, in a great meaſure, 
they are owing. - And: theſe commodities he will ſome- 
times preſerve in kind, or more commonly convert into 
money, which is their common repreſentation. If gold 
and ſilver have increaſed in the ſtate together with the 
induſtry, it will require a great quantity of theſe metals to 
repreſent a great quantity of commodities and labour. 


If 


* 
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If induſtry alone has increaſed, the prices of every thing 
muſt fink, and a very ſmall quantity of ſpecie will ſerve 
as a repreſentation. 

There is no craving or demand of the human mind 
more conſtant and inſatiable than that for exerciſe and 
employment; and this deſire ſeems the foundation of 
moſt of our paſſions and purſuits. Deprive a man of 
all buſineſs and ſerious occupation, he runs reſtleſs from 
one amuſement to another; and the weight and oppreſ- 
ſion which he feels from idleneſs, is ſo great, that he 
- forgets the ruin which muſt follow from his immoderate 
expences. Give him a more harmleſs way of employ- 
ing his mind or body, he is ſatisfied, and feels no longer 
that inſatiable thirſt after pleaſure. But if the employ- 
ment you give him be profitable, eſpecially if the profit 
be attached to every particular exertion of induſtry, he 
has gain ſo often in his eye, that he acquires, by de- 
grees, a paſſion for it, and knows no ſuch pleaſure as 
that of ſeeing the daily increaſe of his fortune. And 
this is the reaſon why trade increaſes frugality, and why, 
among merchants, there is the ſame overplus of miſers 
above prodigals, as, among the poſſeſſors of land, there 
is the contrary. 


Commerce increaſes induſtry, by conveying it readily 
from one member of the ſtate to another, and allowing 
none of it to periſh or become uſeleſs. It increaſes fru- 
* gality, by giving occupation to men, and employing them 
in the arts of gain, which ſoon engage their affection, 
and remove all reliſh for pleaſure and expence. Tis an 
infallible conſequence of all induſtrious profeſſions, to 
beget frugality, and make the love of gain prevail over 
the love of pleaſure. Among lawyers and phyſicians 
who have any practice, there are many more who live 
within their-income, than who exceed it, or even live up 
to it, But lawyers and phyſicians beget no induſtry's 

and 
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and tis even at the expente of others they 20quive their 
riches ; ſo that they are ſure to diminiſh the poſſeſſions 
of ſome of their fellow-citizens as faſt as they increaſe 
their own. Merchants, on the contrary, beget induſtry, 
by ſerving as canals to convey it through every corner of 
the ſtate : and at the ſame. time by their ple they 
acquire great power over that induſtry, and collect a 
large property in the labour and commodities, which they 
are the chief inſtruments in producing. There is no 
other profeſſion, therefore, except merchandize, which 
can make the monied intereſt conſiderable, or, in other 
words, can increaſe induſtry, and, by alſo increaſing fru- 
gality, give a great command of that induſtry, to particu- 
lar members of the ſociety. Without commerce, the 
ſtate muſt conſiſt chiefly of landed gentry, whoſe prodi- 
gality and expence make a continual demand for borrow- 
ing; and of peaſants, who have no ſums to ſupply that 
demand. The money never gathers into large ſtocks or 
fums, which can be lent at intereſt. It is diſperſed into 
numberlefs hands, who either ſquander it in idle ſhow 
and magnificence, or employ it in the purchaſe of the 
common neceflaries of life. Commerce alone aſſembles it 
into conſiderable ſums ; and this effect it has merely from 
the induſtry which it begets, and the frugality which it 
inſpires, independent of that particular quantity of pre- 
cious metal which may circulate in the ſtate. 


Thus an increaſe of commerce, by a neceſſary conſe- 
quence, raiſes a great- number of lenders, and by that 
means produces a lowneſs of intereſt, We muſt now 
conſider how far this increaſe of commerce diminiſhes 
the profits ariſing from that profeſſion, and. gives riſe to 
the third circumſtance requifite to en a lowneſs of 
intereſt. 


It may be proper to obſerve on this lend; that low in- 
tereſt and low oe: of merchandize are two events, 
that 
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that mutually forward. each other, and are both originally 
derived from that extenſiue commerce, which produces 
opulent merchants, and renders the monied intereſt con- 
ſiderable. Where merchants pollefs great ſtocks, whe- 
ther regreſented by. few or many pieces of metal, it muſt 
frequently happen; that When they either become tired 
of buſineſs, or have heirs unwilling or unfit to engage in 
commerce, a great deal of theſe riches naturally ſeeks an 
annual and ſecure, revenue. The plenty diminiſhes the 
price, and makes the lenders. accept of à low intereſt. 
This conſideration obliges many to keep their ſtocks in 
trade, and rather be content with low profits than diſ- 
poſe of their money at an under value. On the other 
hand, when commerce has become very extenſive, and 
employs very large ſtocks, there muſt ariſe rivalſhips 
among the merchants, which diminiſh the profits of 
trade, at the ſame time that they increaſe the trade it- 
ſelf, The low profits of merchandize induce the mer- 
chants to accept more' willingly of a low intereſt, when 
they leave off buſineſs, and begin to indulge themſelves 
in eaſe and indolence. It is needleſs, therefore, to en- 
quire whieh of theſe circumſtances, viz. low intere/s or 
Inv profits, is the cauſe, and which the effect? They 
both ariſe from an extenſive commerce, and mutually 
forward each other. No man will accept of low profits, 

where he can have high intereſt; and no man will accept 
of low intereſt, where he can have high profits. An 
extenſive commerce, by producing large ſtocks, diminiſhes 
both intereſts and profits; and is always aſſiſted in its di- 
minution of the one, by the proportional ſinking of the 
other. I may add, that as low profits ariſe. from the 
increaſe of commerce and induſtry, they ſerve in their 
turn to the farther increaſe of commerce, by rendering 
the commodities cheaper, encouraging the conſumption, 


and heightening the induſtry. And thus, if we conſider 


the 
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the whole connection of cauſes and effects, intereſt is 
the true barometer of the ſtate; and its lowneſs is a ſign 
almoſt infallible of the flouriſhing of a people. It proves 
the increaſe of induſtry, and its prompt circulation "thro' 
the whole ſtate, little inferior to a demonſtration. And 
tho', perhaps, it may not be impoſſible but a ſudden and 
a great check to commerce may have a momentary effect 
of the ſame kind, by throwing ſo many ſtocks out of 
trade; it muſt be attended with ſuch miſery and want 
of employment in the poor, that, beſides its ſhort du- 

ration, it will not be pen e nn che one caſe for 
the other. | 8 


Thoſe who have aſſerted, that the plenty of money 
was the cauſe of low intereſt, ſeem to have taken a col- 
lateral effect for a cauſe; ſince the ſame induſtry which 
ſinks the intereſt, does 1 acquire great abun- 
dance of the precious metals. A variety of fine manu- 
factures, with vigilant enterpriſing merchants, will ſoon 
draw money to a ſtate, if it be any where to be found 
in the world. The ſame cauſe, by multiplying the 
conveniencies of life, and increaſing induſtry, collects 
great riches into the hands of perſons, who are not pro- 
prietors of land, and produces by that means a lowneſs 
of intereſt, But tho” both theſe effects, plenty of money 
and low intereſt, naturally ariſe from commerce and in- 
duſtry, they are altogether independent of each other. 
For ſuppoſe a nation removed into the Pacsfic ocean, 
without any foreign commerce, or any knowledge of 
navigation : Suppoſe, that this nation poſſeſſes always the 
fame ſtock of coin, but is continually increaſing in its 
numbers and induſtry : Tis evident, that the price of 
every commodity muſt gradually diminiſh in that king- 
dom; ſince tis the proportion between money and any 
ſpecies of goods, which fixes their mutual value; and, 

u pon the preſent ſuppoſition, the conveniencies of life 
| I | become 
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become every day more abundant, without any altera- 
tion on. the current ſpecie. A leſs quantity of money, 
therefore, amongſt this people, will make a rich man, 
during the times of induſtry, than would ſerve to that 
purpoſe, in ignorant and ſlothful ages. Leſs money will 
build a houſe, portion a daughter, buy an eſtate, ſup- 
port a manufactory, or maintain a family and equipage. 
Theſe are the uſes for which men borrow money; and 
therefore, the greater or leſs quantity of it in a ſtate has 
no influence on the intereſt, But *tis evident, that the 
greater or leſs ſtock of labour and commodities muſt have 
a great influence; ſince we really and in effect borrow 
theſe, when we take money upon intereſt, *Tis true, 
when commerce is extended all over the globe, the moſt 
induſtrious nations always abound moſt with the precious 
metals: So that low intereſt and plenty of money are in 
fact almoſt inſeparable. -But ſtill tis of conſequence to 
know the principle whence any phenomenon ariſes, and 
to diſtinguiſh betwixt a cauſe and a concomitant effect. 
Beſides that the ſpeculation is curious, it may frequently 
be of uſe in the conduct of public affairs. At leaſt, it 
muſt be owned, that nothing can be of more uſe than to 
improve, by practice, the method of reaſoning on theſe 
ſubjects, which of all others are the moſt important; 
tho' they are commonly treated in the looſeſt and moſt 


careleſs manner. 


Another reaſon of this popular miſtake with regard to 
the cauſe of low intereſt, ſeems to be the inſtance of 
ſome nations; where, after a ſudden acquiſition of mo- 
ney, or of the precious metals, by means of foreign con- 
queſt, the intereſt has fallen, not only among them, but 
in all the neighbouring ſtates, as ſoon as that money was 
diſperſed, and had inſinuated itſelf into every corner. Thus, 
intereſt in SPA1N fell near a half immediately after the 
diſcovery of the WEST INnDIEs, as we are informed by 

Vol. I. 7. GAR - 


-GARCILASSO DE LA VEGA: And it has been ever ſince 
gradually ſinking in every kingdom of Europe, Inte- 
reſt in Rox, after the conqueſt of Ecyer, fell from 
6 to 4 per cent. as we learn from Dion “. | 


The cauſes of the ſinking of intereſt upon fuch an 
event, ſeem different in the conquering country and in 
the neighbouring ſtates ; but in neither of them can we 
juſtly aſcribe that effect AP to the increaſe of gold 
and ſilver. 


In the conquering country, tis natural to imagine, 
that this new acquiſition of money will fall into a few 
hands, and be gathered into large ſums, which ſeek a ſe- 
cure revenue, either by the purchaſe of land or by in 
tereſt ; and conſequently the ſame effe& follows, Ge & a 
little time, as if there had been a great acceſſion of in- 
duſtry and commerce. The increaſe of lenders above 
the borrowers ſinks the intereſt ; and ſo much the faſter, 
if thoſe who have acquired thoſe large ſums, find no 
induſtry or commerce in the ſtate, and no method of em- 
ploying their money but by lending it at intereſt, But 
after this new maſs of gold and ſilver has been digeſted, 
and has circulated thro* the whole ſtate, affairs will ſoon 
return to their former ſituation ; while the landlords and 
new money-holders, living idly, ſquander above their in- 
come; and the former daily contract debt, and the latter 
incroach on their ſtock till its final extinction. The 
whole money may ſtill be in the ſtate, and make itſelf 
felt by the increaſe of prices: But not being now col- 
lected into any large maſſes or ſtocks, the diſproportion 
between the borrowers and lenders is the fame as for- 
merly, and conſequently the high intereſt returns. 


Accordingly we find, in Roms, that ſo early as Ti- 
BERIUS'S time, intereſt had again mounted to 6 per 


* Lib, 51. 
cent. 
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tent. * tho no accident had happened to drain the em- 
pire of money. In TRAJAx's time, money lent on 
mortgages in ITALY, bore 6 per cent. +; on common 
ſecurities in BiTHYNIA, 12 f. And if intereſt in SpaiN 
has not riſen to its old pitch; this can be aſcribed to no- 
thing but the continuance of the fame cauſe that ſunk 
it, viz. the large fortunes continually made in the Ix- 
DIES, which come over to SpAlx from time to time, 
and ſupply the demand of the borrowers. By this acci- 
dental and extraneous cauſe, more money js to be lent 
in SPAIN, that is, more money is collected into large 
ſums, than would otherwiſe be found in a ſtate, where 
there are ſo little commerce and induſtry, 


As to the reduction of intereſt, which has followed in 
EncLAanD, FRANCE, and other kingdoms of Europe, 
that have no mines, it has been gradual ; and has not 
proceeded from the increaſe of money, conſidered merely 
in itſelf; but from the increaſe of induſtry, which is the 
natural effect of the former increaſe, in that interval, 
before it raiſes the price of labour and proviſions. For 
to return to the foregoing ſuppoſition; if the induſtry of 
ENGLAND had riſen as much from other cauſes, (and 
that riſe might eaſily have happened, tho' the ſtock of 
money had remained the ſame) mult not all the ſame 
conſequences have followed, which we obſerve at pre- 
- ſent? The ſame people would, in that caſe, be found 
in the- kingdom, the ſame commodities, the ſame in- 
duſtry, manufactures, and commerce ;. and conſequently 
the ſame merchants, with the ſame ſtocks, that is, with 
the ſame command over labour and commodities, only 
repreſented by a ſmaller number of white or yellow 


® CoLUMELLA, lib, 3. cap. 3. 
+ Pr 111 epiſt, lib. 7. ep. 18. 
1 Id. lib, 10. ep · 62. 
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pieces; which being a circumſtance of no moment, would 
only affect the waggoner, porter, and trunk- maker. 
Luxury, therefore, manufactures, arts, induſtry, fruga- 

lity, flouriſhing equally as at preſent, tis evident that 
intereſt muſt alſo have been as low ; ſince that is the ne- 
ceſſary reſult of all theſe circumſtances ; ſo far as they 
determine the profits of commerce, and the proportion 
between the borrowers and lenders in any ſtate. 


6 8A Y- +, 


Of the BALANCE of TRADE. 


AIs very uſual, in nations ignorant of the nature 

of commerce, to prohibit the exportation of com- 
modities, and to preſerve among themſelves whatever 
they think valuable and uſeful. They conſider not, that, 
in this prohibition, they act directly contrary to their in- 
tention ; and that the more is exported of any commodi- 
ty, the more will be raiſed at home, of which they them- 
ſelves will always have the firſt offer, 


*Tis well known to the learned, that the antient laws 
of ATHENs rendered the exportation of figs criminal; 
that being ſuppoſed a ſpecies of fruit ſo excellent in AT- 
TICA, that the ATHENIANS efteemed it too delicious for 
the palate of any foreigner. And in this ridiculous pro- 
hibition they were ſo much in earneſt, that reformers 
were thence called fycophants among them, from two 
GREEK words, which ſignify figs and diſcoverer F There 
are proofs in many old acts of parliament of the ſame 
ignorance in the nature of commerce, particularly in the 
reign of EDwARPD III. And to this day, in FRANCE, 
the exportation of corn is almoſt always prohibited ; in 
order, as they ſay, to prevent famines; tho” tis evident, 
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that nothing contributes more to the frequent famines 
which ſo much diſtreſs that fertile country. 


The ſame jealous fear, with regard to money, has al- 
ſo prevailed among ſeveral nations; and it required both 
reaſon and experience to convince any people, that theſe 
prohibitions ſerve to no other purpoſe than to raiſe the 
exchange againſt them, and produce a ſtill greater ex- 
portation. 


Theſe errors, one may ſay, are groſs and palpable; 
But there ſtill prevails, even in nations well acquainted 
with commerce, a ſtrong jealouſy with regard to the 
balance of trade, and a fear, that all their gold and ſil- 
ver may be lcaving them. This ſcems to me, almoſt in 
every caſe, a very groundleſs apprehenſion ; and I ſhould 
as ſoon dread, that all our ſprings and rivers ſhould be 
exhauſted, - as that money ſhould abandon a kingdom 
where there are people and induſtry, Let us carefully 
preſerve theſe latter advantages; and we need never be 
apprehenſive of loſing the former. 


'Tis eaſy to obſerve, that all calculations conterning 
the balance of trade are founded on very uncertain facts 
and ſuppoſitions. The cuſtombouſe-books are allowed 
to be an inſufficient ground of reaſoning z nor is the rate 
of exchange much better; unleſs we conſider it with all 
nations, and know alſo the proportions of the ſeveral 
ſums remitted ; which one may ſafely pronounce impoſ- 
ſible. Every man who has ever reaſoned on this ſubje&, 
has always proved his theory, whatever it was, by facts 
and calculations, and by an enumeration of all the com- 
modities ſent to all foreign kingdoms, 


The writings of Mr, Ges ſtruck the nation with an 
univerſal panic, when they ſaw it plainly demonſtrated, 
by a detail of particulars, that the balance was againſt 
them for ſo conſiderable a ſum as muſt leave them with- 

| ; out 
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out a ſingle ſhilling in ſive or ſix years. But luckily, 
twenty years have ſince elapſed, with an expenſive fo- 
reign war; and yet it is commonly ſuppoſed, that mo- 
ney is ſtill more plentiful among us than in any former 
period. 

Nothing can be more entertaining on this head than 
Dr. Swirr; an author ſo quick in diſcerning the miſ- 
takes and abſurdities of others. He ſays, in his ſhort 
view of the ſlate of IRELAND, that the whole caſh of 
that kingdom amounted but to 500, ooo l.; that out of 
this they remitted every year a neat million to ENG- 
LAND, and had ſcarce any other ſource from which 
they could compenſate themſelves, and little other fo- 
reign trade but the importation of FRENCH wines, for 
which they paid ready money. The conſequence of this 
ſituation, which muſt be owned to be diſadvantageous, 
was, that in a courſe of three years, the current money 
of IRELAND, from 500,000 J. was reduced to leſs than 
two. And at preſent, I ſuppoſe, in a courſe of 30 years, 
it is abſolutely nothing. Yet I know not how, that opi- 
nion of the adyance of riches in IRELAND, which gave 
the Doctor ſo much indignation, ſeems ſtill to continue, 
and gain ground with every body. 

In ſhort, this apprehenſion of the wrong balance of 
trade, appears of ſuch a nature, that it diſcovers itſelf, 
where-ever one is out of humour with the miniſtry, or 
is in low ſpirits; and as it can never be refuted by a par- 
ticular detail of all the exports, which counterbalance the 
imports, it may here be proper to form a general argu- 
ment, which may prove the impoſſibility of that event, 
as long as we preſerve our people and our induſtry, 


| Suppoſe four fifths of all the money in BRITAIN to be 
annihilated in one night, and the nation reduced to the 


ſame condition, with regard to ſpecie, as in the reigns 
Z 4 of 
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of the Harrvys and EDrwaRDs, what would be the 
conſequence ? Muſt not the price of all labour and com- 
modities ſink in proportion, and every thing be ſold as 
cheap as they were in thoſe ages? What nation could 
then diſpute with us in any foreign market, or pretend 
to navigate or to ſell manufactures at the ſame price, 
which to us would afford ſufficient profit! ? In how little 
time, therefore, muſt this bring back the money which 
we had loſt, and raiſe us to the level of all the neighbour- 
ing nations? Where, after we have arrived, we imme- 
diately loſe the advantage of the cheapneſs of labour and 
commodities; and the farther flowing in of money is 
ſtopped by our fulneſs and repletion. 


Again, ſuppoſe, that all the money of BRI TAIx were 
multiplied fivefold in a night, muſt not the contrary ef- 
fect follow? Muſt not all labour and commodities riſe 
to ſuch an exorbitant height, that no neighbouring na- 
tions could afford to buy from us; while their commo- 
dities, on the other hand, became ſo cheap in compariſon, 
that, in ſpite of all the laws which could be formed, 
they would be run in upon us, and our money flow out; 
till we fall to a leyel with foreigners, and loſe that great 
ſuperiority of riches, which had laid us under ſuch dis- 


advantages! ? 


Now, *tis evident, that the ſame cauſes which would 
correct theſe exorbitant inequalities, were they to hap- 
pen miraculouſly, muſt prevent their happening in the 
common courſe of nature, and muſt for ever, in all the 
neighbouring nations, preſerve money nearly proportion- 
able to the art and indutiry of each nation. All water, 
where- ever it communicates, remains always at a level. 
Aſk naturaliſts the reaſon ; they tell you, that were it to 
be raiſed in any one place, the ſuperior gravity of that 
part not being balanced, muſt depreſs it, till it meets a 
counterpoiſe ; and that the ſame cauſe which redreſſes 
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the inequality when it happens, muſt for ever prevent 
it, without ſome violent external operation *. 


Can one imagine, that it had ever been poſſible, by 
any laws, or even by any art or induſtry, to have kept 
all the money in SPAIN, which the galleons have brought 
from the InDIEs ? or that all commodities could be ſold 
in FRANCE for a tenth of the price which they would 
yield on the other ſide of the PyRENEEs, without finding 
their way thither, and draining from that immenſe trea- 
ſure? What other reaſon, indeed, is there, why all na- 
tions, at preſent, gain in their trade with SParx and 
PORTUGAL ; but becauſe it is impoſſible to heap up mo- 
ney, more than any fluid, beyond its proper level? The 
ſovereigns of theſe countries have ſhown, that they want- 
ed not inclination to keep their gold and ſilver to them- 
ſelves, had it been i in any degree practicable. 

But as any body of water may be raiſed above the le- 
vel of the ſurrounding element, if the former has no 
communication with the latter; ſo in money, if the 
communication be cut off, hy any material or phyſical 
impediment, (for all laws alone are ineffectual) there 
may, in ſuch a caſe, be a very great inequality of mo- 
ney. Thus the immenſe diſtance of ChIxA, together 
with the monopolies of our INDIA companies, obſtruct- 
ing the communication, preſerve in Euros the gold and 
ſilver, eſpecially the latter, in much greater plenty than 
they are found in that kingdom. But, notwithſtanding 
this great obſtruction, the force of the cauſes above- 
mentioned is ſtill evident. The ſkill and ingenuity of 
EvRoPE in general ſurpaſſes perhaps that of Carina, 

® There is another cauſe, though more limited in its operation, which 
checks the wrong balance of trade, to every particular nation to which the 
kingdom trades, When we import more goods than we export, the ex- 
Change turns againft us, and this becomes a new encouragement to export z 


as much as the charge of carriage and inſurance of the money which becomes 
on would amount to, For the exchange can never riſe bigher than that ſum. 


with 
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with regard to manual arts and manufaQtures ; yet are 
we never able to trade thither without great diſadvan- 
tage. And were it not for the continual recruits which 
we receive from AMERICA, money would very ſoon ſink 
in Euxork, and riſe in CHINA, till it came nearly to a 
level in both places. Nor can any reaſonable man doubt, 
but that induſtrious nation, were they as near us as Po- 
LAND or BARBARY, would drain us of the overplus of 
our ſpecie, and draw to themſelves a larger ſhare of the 
WesT-INDIAN treaſures. We need have no recourſe 
to a phyſical attraction, to explain the neceſſity of this 
operation. There is a moral attraction, ariſing from the 
intereſts and paſſions of men, which is full as potent and 


infallible. \ 


How is the balance kept in the provinces of every 
kingdom among themſelves, but by the force of this prin- 
ciple, which makes it impoſſible for money to loſe its level, 
and either to riſe or ſink beyond the proportion of the 
labour and commodities which is in each province f, Did 
not long experience make people eaſy on this head, what 
a fund of gloomy reflections might calculations afford a 
melancholy YoRKSHIREMAN, while he computed and 
magnified the ſums drawn to London by taxes, ab- 
ſentees, commodities, and found on compariſon the op- 
polite articles ſo much inferior? And no doubt, had the 
Heptarchy ſubſiſted in ENGLAND, the legiſlature of each 
ſtate had been continually alarmed by the fear of a wrong 
balance; and as tis probable that the mutual hatred of 
theſe ſtates would have been extremely violent on ac- 
count of their cloſe neighbourhood, they would have 
loaded and oppreſſed all commerce, by a jealous and ſu- 
perfluous caution. Since the union has removed the bar- 
riers between ScoTLANnD and ENGLAND, which of theſe 
nations gains from the other by this free commerce ? Or 


if the former kingdom has received any increaſe of riches, 
Can 
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can it be reaſonably accounted for by any thing but the 
increaſe of its art and induſtry ? It was a common ap- 
prehenſion in ENGLAND, before the union, as we learn 
from L'ABBE Du Bos “, that ScoTLAND would ſoon 
drain them of their treaſure, were an open trade allowed; 
and on the other fide the TwEeeD a contrary apprehenſion 
prevailed : With what juſtice in both, time has ſhown. 


What happens in fmall portions of mankind, muſt take 
place in greater, The provinces of the RoMan em- 
pire, no doubt, kept their balance with each other, and 
with ITALY, independent of the legiſlature ; as much 
as the ſeveral counties of BRITAIxN, or the ſeveral pa- 
riſhes of each county. And any man who travels over 
EUROPE at this day, may ſee by the prices of commodi- 
ties, that money, in ſpite of the abſurd jealouſy of princes 
and ſtates, has brought itſelf nearly to a level; and that 
the difference between one kingdom and another is not 
greater in this reſpect, than it is often between different 
provinces of the ſame kingdom. Men naturally flock. to 
capital cities, ſea- ports, and navigable rivers, There we 
find more men, more induſtry, more commodities, and 
conſequently more money; but ſtill the latter difference 
holds proportion with the former, and the level is pre- 
ſerved +. 


Our 


® Les interets d ANGLETERRE mal-entendus, 


+ It muſt carefully be remarked, that throughout this diſcourſe, where- 
ever I ſpeak of the level of money, I mean always its proportional level to the 
commodities, labour, induſtry, and ſkill, which is in the ſeveral ftates, And 
I aflert, that where theſe advantages are double, triple, quadruple, to what they 
are in the neighbouring ſtates, the money infallibly will alſo be double, 
triple, quadruple. The only circumſtance that can obſtruct the exattneſs 
of theſe proportions, is the expence of tranſporting the commodities from 
one place to another; and this expence is ſometimes unequal. Thus the 
corn, cheeſe, butter, of DexBYSHIRE, cannot draw the money of 

'nox, {© mach as the manufactures of Lonpon diaw the money of 
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Our jealouſy and our hatred of Fx Ax cE, are without 

bounds; and the former ſentiment, at leaſt, muſt be ac- 
knowledged very reaſonable and well- grounded. Theſe 
paſſions have occaſioned innumerable barriers and ob- 
ſtructions upon commerce, where we are accuſed of being 
commonly the aggreſſors. But what have we gained by 
the bargain ? We loſt the FRENCH market for our wool- 
len manufactures, and transferred the commerce of wine 
to SPAIN and PORTUGAL, where we buy much worſe 
liquor at a higher price. There are few EnGLISHMEN 
who would not think their country abfolutely ruined, were 
FRENCH wines ſold in ENGLAND ſo cheap and in ſuch 
abundance as to ſupplant, in ſome meafure, all ale, and 
home-brewed liquors : But would we lay afide preju- 
dice, it would not be difficult to prove, that nothing 
could be more innocent, perhaps advantageous, Each 
new acre of vineyard planted in France, in order to 
ſupply ENGLAND with wine, would make it requiſite for 
the FRENCH to take the produce of an ENGLISH acre, 
ſown in wheat or barley, in order to ſubſiſt themſelyes ; 
and *tis evident, that we have thereby got command of 
the better commodity. 
There are many edits of the FRENCH King, prohi- 
biting the planting of 'new vineyards, and ordering all 
thoſe already planted to be grubbed up : So ſenſible are 
they in that country, of the ſuperior value of corn, above 
every other product, 


Mareſchal VAuBAN complains often, and with reaſon, 
of the abſurd duties which load the entry of thoſe wines 
of LanGUuEDoc, GUIENNE, and other ſouthern pro- 
vinces, that are imported into Bx1TAny and NoRMAN- 
DY. He entertained no doubt but theſe latter provinces 


DenBYSHIRE, But this objection is only a ſeeming one: For ſo far as the 
tranſport of commodities is expenſive, ſo far is the communication between 
the place obſtructed and imperfect. 


could 
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eould preſerve their balance, notwithſtanding the open 
commerce which he recommends. And 'tis evident, that 
a few leagues-more navigation to ENGLAND would make 
no difference; or if it did, that it muſt operate alike on 
the commodities of both kingdoms. 


There is indeed one expedient by which it is ,oftis 
to fink, and another by which we may raiſe, money be- 
yond its natural level in any kingdom ; but theſe caſes, 
when examined, will be found to reſolve into our gene- 
ral theory, and to bring additional authority to it. 


1 fearce know any method of ſinking money below 
its level, but thoſe inſtitutions of banks, funds, and pa- 
per-credit, which are ſo much practiſed in this Kingdom. 
Theſe render paper equivalent to money, circulate it 
thro' the whole ſtate, make it ſupply the place of gold 
and filyer, raiſe proportionably the price of labour and 
commodities, and by that means either baniſh a great 
part of thoſe precious metals, or prevent their farther in- 
creaſe, What can be more ſhort-ſighted than our rea- 
ſonings on this head? We fancy, becauſe an individual 
would be much richer, were his ſtock of money doubled, 
that the ſame good effect would follow were the money 
of every one increaſed ; not conſidering, that this would 
raiſe as much the price of every commodity, and reduce 
every man, in time, to the ſame condition as before. 
*Tis only in our public negotiations and tranſactions with 
foreigners, that a greater ſtock of money is advanta- 
geous ; and as our paper is there abſolutely inſignificant, 
we feel, by its means, all the ill effects ariſing from a 
great abundance of money, without reaping any of the 


advantages *. | 
| Suppoſe 


We obſerved in Eſſay III. that money, when increaſing, gives encou- 
ragement to induſtry, during the interval between the increaſe of money and 
riſe of the prices, A good effect of this nature may follow too from paper 

| credit; 
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Suppoſe that there are 12 millions of paper, which 
circulate in the kingdom as money, (for we are not to 
ine, that all our enormous funds are employed in 
that ſhape) and ſuppoſe the real caſh' of the kingdom 
to be 18 millions: Here is a ſtate which is found by 
experience able to hold a ſtock of 30 millions. I ſay, if 
it be able to hold it, it muſt of neceflity have acquired it 
in gold and ſilver, had we not obſtructed the entrance 
of theſe metals by this new invention of paper. hence 
would it have acquired that ſum? From all the kingdoms 
of the world. But why ? Becauſe, if you remove theſe 
12 millions, money in this ſtate is below its level, com- 
pared with our neighbours; and we muſt immediately 
draw from all of them, till we be full and ſaturate, fo to 
ſpeak, and can hold no more. By our preſent politics, 
we are careful to ſtuff the nation with this fine com- 
modity of bank-bills and chequer notes, as if we were 
afraid of being over-burthened with the precious metals. 


'Tis not to be doubted, but the great plenty of bullion 
in FRANCE is, in a great meaſure, owing to the want of 
paper- credit. The FRENCH have no banks: Merchants 
bills do not there circulate as with us: Uſury or lend- 
ing on intereſt is not directly permitted; ſo that many 
have large ſums in their coffers : Great quantities of 
plate are uſed in private houſes ; and all the churches are 
full of it. By this means, proviſions and labour ſtill re- 
main much cheaper among them, than in nations that 
are not half fo rich in gold and ſilver. The advantages | 
of this ſituation in point of trade, as well as in great 
public emergencies, are too evident to be diſputed. 


The ſame faſhion a few years ago prevailed in Gx- 
NOA, Which till has place in ENGL.AnD and HoLLanD, 


credit; but tis dangerous to precipitate. matters, at the riſk of lofing all by 
the failing of that credit, as muſt happen upon any violent ſhock in public 
affairs, 

of 
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of uſing ſervices of ChIxA ware inſtead of plate; but 
the ſenate, wiſely foreſeeing the conſequence, prohibited 
the uſe of that. brittle commodity beyond a certain ex- 
tent; while the uſe of filver plate was left unlimited. 
And I ſuppoſe, in their late diſtreſſes, they felt the good 
effect of this ordinance. Our tax on plate is, perhaps, 
in this view, ſomewhat impolitic. 


. Before the introduction of paper- money into our co- 
lonies, they had gold and filver ſufficient for their cireu- 
lation, Since the introduction of that commodity, the 
. leaſt inconveniency that has followed is the total baniſh- 
ment of the precious metals. And after the abolition 
of paper, can it be doubted but money will return, while 
theſe colonies poſſeſs manufactures and commodities, the 
only thing valuable in commerce, and for whoſe ſake 
alone all men deſire money ? 


What pity LycurGvs did not think of paper-credit, 
when he wanted to baniſh gold and filver from SpaRTa ! 
It would have ſerved his purpoſe better than the lumps 
of iron he made uſe of as money; and would alſo have 
prevented more effectually all commerce with ſtrangers, 
as being of fo much leſs real and intrinſic value. 


It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that, as all theſe 
queſtions of trade and money are extremely complicated, 
there are certain lights, in which this ſubject may be 
placed, ſo as to repreſent the advantages of paper-credit 
and banks to be ſuperior to their diſadvantages. That 
they baniſh ſpecie and bullion from a tate is undoubtedly * 
true; and whoever looks no farther than this circum- 

ſtance does well to condemn them, but ſpecie and bullion 
are not of ſo great conſequence as not to admit of a com- 
penſation, and even an overbalance from the increaſe of 
induſtry and of credit, which may be promoted by the 
right uſe of paper- money. It is well known of what 
advantage it is to a merchant to be able to diſcount his bills 

upon 
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upon occaſion ; and every thing that facilitates this ſpe= 
cies of traffic is favourable to. the general commerce of 
a ſtate, But private bankers are enabled to give ſuch 
credit by the credit they receive from the depoſiting of 
money in their ſhops ; and the bank of EncLand in the 
ſame manner, from the liberty they have to iſſue their 
notes in all payments. There was an invention of this 


kind, which was fallen upon ſome years ago by the banks 


of EDINBURGH; and which, as it is one of the moſt in- 
genious ideas that has been executed in commerce, has 
alſo been found very advantageous to SCOTLAND. It is 
there called a Banx-CRrEDiT'; and is of this nature. 
A man goes to the bank and finds ſurety to the amount, 
we ſhall ſuppoſe, of five thouſand pounds. This mo- 
ney, or any part of it, he has the liberty of drawing out 
whenever he pleaſes, and he pays only the ordinary inte- 
reſt for it, while it is in his hands. He may, when he 
pleaſes, repay any ſum ſo ſmall as twenty pounds, and 
the intereſt is diſcounted from the very day of the repay- 
ment. The advantages, reſulting from this contrivance, 
are manifold. As a man may find ſurety nearly to the 
amount of his ſubſtance, and his bank-credit is equi- 
valent to ready money, a merchant does hereby in a 
manner coin his houſes, his houſehold furniture, the 
goods in his warehouſe, the foreign debts due to him, his 
ſhips at ſea; and can, upon occaſion, employ them in 
all payments, as if they were the current money of the 
country. If a man borrows five thouſand pounds from 
a private hand, beſides that it is not always to be found 
when required, he pays intereſt for it, whether he be 
uſing it or not : His bank-credit coſts him nothing ex- 
cept during the very moment in which it is of ſervice 
to him: And this circumſtance is of equal advantage as 
if he had borrowed money at much lower intereſt, Mer- 
chants, likewiſe, from this invention, acquire a great faci- 


lity in ſupporting each other's credit, which is a conſi- 
derable 
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derable ſecurity againſt bankruptcies. A man, when 
his own bank-credit is exhauſted, goes to any of his 
neighbours who is not in the ſame condition; and he 
gets the money, which he replaces at his convenience. 


After this practice had taken place during ſome years 
at EDINBURGH, ſeveral companies of merchants at 
GrLascow carried the matter farther. They aſſociated 
themſelves into different banks, and iſſued notes ſo low 
as ten ſhillings, which they uſed in all payments for 
goods, manufactures, tradeſmen, labour of all kinds ; 
and theſe notes, from the eſtabliſhed credit of the com- 
panies, paſſed as money in all payments throughout the 
country. By this means, a ſtock of five thouſand pounds 
was able to perform the ſame operations as If it were ten ; 
and merchants were thereby enabled to trade to a greater 
extent, and to require leſs profit in all their tranſactions. 
In NewcAsTLE and BRISTOL, as well as other trading 
places, the merchants have ſince inſtituted banks of a 
like nature, in imitation of thoſe in GLas6ow. But 
whatever other advantages reſult from theſe inventions, it 
muſt till be allowed that they baniſh the precious me- 
tals ; and nothing can be a more evident proof of it, than 
a compariſon of the paſt and preſent condition of Scor- 
LAND in that particular. It was found, upon the re- 
coinage made after the union, that there was near a mil- 
lion of ſpecie in that country: But notwithſtanding the 
great increaſe of riches, commerce and manufactures 
of all kinds, it is thought, that, even where there is no 
extraordinary drain made by ENGLAND, the current ſpe- 
cie will not now amount to a fifth of that ſum, 


But as our projects of paper-credit are almoſt the only 
expedient by which we can ſink money below its level; 
ſo, in my opinion, the only expedient by which we can 
raiſe money above its level, is a practice which we ſhould 
all exclaim againſt as deſtructive, viz. the gathering large 
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ſums into a public treaſure, locking them up, and abſo- 
lutely preventing their circulation. The fluid not com- 
municating with the neighbouring element, may, by ſuch 
an artifice, be raiſed to what height we pleaſe. To prove 
this, we need only return to our firſt ſuppoſition, of the 
annihilating the half or any part of our caſh ; where we 
found, that the immediate conſequence of ſuch an event 
would be the attraction of an equal ſum from all the 
neighbouring kingdoms. Nor does there ſeem to be any 
neceſſary bounds ſet, by the nature of things, to this 
practice of hoarding. A ſmall city, like GENEVA, con- 
tinuing this policy for ages, might ingroſs nine tenths 
of the money of EUROPE. There ſeems, indeed, in the 
nature of man, an invincible obſtacle to that immenſe 
growth of riches. A weak ſtate, with an enormous trea- 
ſure, will ſoon become a prey to ſome of its poorer, but 
more powerful neighbours. A great ſtate would diſſi- 
pate its wealth in dangerous and ill-concerted projects; 
and probably deſtroy, with it, what is much more va- 
luable, the induſtry, morals, and numbers of its people, 
The fluid, in this cafe, raiſed to too great a height, 
burſts and deſtroys the veſſel that contains it; and mix- 
ing itſelf with the ſurrounding element, ſoon falls to its 
proper level. 


So little are we commonly acquainted with this prin- 
eiple, that though all hiſtorians agree in relating uni- 
formly ſo recent an event, as the immenſe treaſure amaſ- 
ſed by HARRY VII. (which they make amount to 
1,700,000 pounds,) we rather reject their concurring 
teſtimony, than admit of a fact which agrees ſo ill with 
our inveterate prejudices. *Tis indeed probable, that 
that ſum might be three fourths of all the money in 
Ex OIAN D. But where is the difficulty that ſuch a fum 
might be amaſſed in twenty years, by a cunning, rapa- 
cious, frugal, and almoſt abſolute monarch ? Nor is it 
probable, 
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probable, that the diminution of circulating money was 
ever ſenſibly felt by the people, or ever did them any 
prejudice. The finking of the prices of all commodi- 
ties would immediately replace it, by giving ENGLAND 
the advantage in its commerce with all the neighbouring 
kingdoms, 

Have we not an inſtance in the ſmall republic of A- 
THENS With its allies, who in about fifty years between 
the Mepian and PELOPONNESIAN wars, amaſſed a ſum 
greater than that of HARRY VII. * ? For all the Greek 

hiſtorians + and orators f agree, that the ATHENIANS 
collected in the citadel more than 10,000 talents, which 
they afterwards diſſipated to their own ruin, in raſh and 
imprudent enterprizes. But when this money was ſet 
a-running, and began to communicate with the ſur- 
rounding fluid; what was the conſequence ? Did it remain 
in the ſtate? No. For we find by the memorable cenſus 
mentioned by DEMOSTHENES || and PoLyB1vs +, that, 
in about fifty years afterwards, the whole value of the re- 
public, comprehending lands, houſes, commodities, ſlaves, 
and money, was leſs than 6000 talents, 


What an ambitious high-ſpirited people was this, to 
colle& and keep in their treaſury, with a view to con- 
queſts, a ſum, which it was every day in the power of 
the citizens, by a ſingle vote, to diſtribute among them- 
ſelves, and which would go near to triple the riches of 
every individual! For we muſt obſerve, that the num- 
bers and private riches of the ATHENIANS are ſaid by 
ancient writers to have begn no greater at the beginning 


* There were about eight ounces of ſilver in a pound Sterling in HARR 1 
VII.'s time. 

+ Tavcyprpes, lib, 2, and Drop, Src. lib. 14. 

1 Vid. Ascuinis et DxMosTHENTS Epiſp, 

{| Megs Fvpmogiare + Lib. 2. cap. 62. 
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of the PELOPONNESIAN war, than at the beginning of the 
MACEDONIAN. | | 


Money was little more plentiful in Greece during the 
age of PHILIP and PERsEvs, than in ENGLAND during 
that of HARRY VII.: Yet theſe two monarchs in thirty 
years * collected from the ſmall kingdom of Mactpon, 
a much larger treaſure than that of the ENGL1sH mo- 
narch. PauLus /EmiL1tus brought to Rou about 
1,700,000 pounds Serling + PLiny ſays, 2,400,000 f. 
And that was but a part of the MAckDONLAN treaſure, 
The reſt was diſſipated by the reſiſtance and flight of 
PERSEUS ||. | 


We may learn from SrAN Ax, that the canton of 
BERNER had 300,000 pounds lent at intereſt, and had 
above ſix times as much in their treaſury. Here then is 
a ſum hoarded of 1,800,000 pounds Sterling, which is 
at leaſt quadruple of what ſhould naturally circulate in 
ſuch a petty ſtate; and yet no one who travels into the 
Pais DE Vaux, or any part of that canton, obſerves 
any want of money more than could be ſuppoſed in a 
country of that extent, ſoil, and ſituation. On the con- 
trary, there are ſcarce any inland provinces in the conti- 
nent of FRANCE or GERMANY, where the inhabitants 
are at this time ſo opulent, though that canton has vaſtly 
increaſed its treaſure ſince 1714, the time when STA- 
NYAN wrote his judicious account of SWITZERLAND +. 


The account given by Ap IAN S of the treaſure of the 
PTovLOMIES, is ſo prodigious, that one cannot admit of it; 


* Tir Lrv11, lib, 45. cap. 90. T VII. PATRc. lib, 1. cap. 9. 
1 Lib. 33. cap. 3. | TiTi Livin, ibid, 

4 The poverty which ST AN VAN ſpeaks of is only to be ſeen in the moſt 
mountainous cantons, where there is no commodity to bring money: And 
even there the people are not poorer than in the diocels of SALTsBURG on 
the one hand, or SAvoy on the other, 

& Prom, 

and 
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and ſo much the leſs, becauſe the hiſtorian ſays, the other 
ſucceſſors of ALEXANDER were alſo frugal, and had ma- 
ny of them treaſures not much inferior, For this ſave 
ing humour of the neighbouring princes muſt neceſſarily 
have checked the frugality of the EcyPTiAan monarchs, 
according to the foregoing theory, The ſum he men- 
tions is 740,000 talents, or 191,166,666 pounds 13 ſnil- 
lings and 4 pence, according to Dr. ARBUTHNoOT's com- 
putation. And yet APPIAN ſays, that he extracted his ac- 
count from the public records ; and he was himſelf a na- 
tive of ALEXANDRIA. 


From theſe principles we may learn what judgment 
we ought to form of thoſe numberleſs bars, obſtructions, 
and impoſts, which all nations of Europe, and none 
more than ENGLAND, have put upon trade; from an 
exorbitant defire of amaſſing money, which never will 
heap up beyond its level, while it circulates ; or from an 
ill grounded apprehenſion of loſing their ſpecie, which 
never will ſink below it. Could any thing ſcatter our 
riches, it would be ſuch impolitic contrivances. But 
this general ill effect, however, reſults from them, that 
they deprive neighbouring nations of that free communi- 
cation and exchange, which the Author of the world 
has intended, by giving them ſoils, climates, and geniuſes, 
ſo different from each other. . 


Our modern politics embrace the only method of ba. 
niſhing money, the uſing paper-credit ; they reje& the 
only method of amaſſing it, the practice of hoarding ; 
and they adopt a hundred contrivances, which ſerve ta 
no purpoſe but to check induſtry, and rob ourſelves and 
our neighbours of the common benefits of art and na- 
ture. 


All taxes, however, upon foreign commodities, are 
not to be regarded as prejudicial or uſeleſs, but thoſe on- 
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ly which are founded on the jealouſy above-mentioned. 

A tax on GERMAN linen encourages home manufactures, 
and thereby multiplies our people and induſtry. A tax 
on brandy increaſes. the ſale of rum, and ſupports our 
ſouthern colonies. And as *tis neceſſary impoſts ſhould 
be levied, for the ſupport of government, it may be 
thought more convenient to lay them on foreign commo- 
dities, which can eaſily be intercepted at the port, and ſub- 
jected to the impoſt. We ought, however, always to re- 
member the maxim of Dr. Swirr, That, in the arith- 
metic of the cuſtoms, two and two make not four, but 
often make only one. It can ſcarcely be doubted, but 
if the duties on wine were lowered to a third, they would 
yield much more to the government than at preſent : 

Our people might thereby afford to drink commonly a 
better. and more wholeſome liquor; and no prejudice 
would enſue to the balance of trade, of which we are ſo 
Jealous. The manufacture of ale beyond the agriculture, 
is but inconſiderable, and gives employment to few hands. 
The tranſport of wine and corn would not be much in- 
ferior. 

But are there not frequent inſtances, you will ſay, 
of ſtates and kingdoms, which were formerly rich and 
opulent, and are now poor and beggarly? Has not the 
money left them, with which they formerly abounded? 
T anſwer, If they loſe their trade, induſtry and people, 
they cannot expect to keep their gold and filver : For 
theſe precious metals will hold proportion to the former 
advantages, When LIsBoN and AMSTERDAM got the 
EASsT- Ixoia trade from VENiCE and GENOA, they alſo 


— 


got the profits and money which aroſe from it. Where 


the ſeat of government is transferred, where expenſive 
armies are maintained at a diſtance, where great funds 
are poſleſſed by foreigners ; there naturally follows from 
theſe cauſes a diminution of the ſpecie, But theſe, we 
. N * 
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may obſerve, are violent and forcible methods of carry- 
ing away money, and are in time commonly attended 
with the tranſport of people and induſtry. But where 
theſe remain, and the drain is not continued, the money 
always finds its way back again, by a hundred canals, of 
which we have no notion or ſuſpicion. What immenſe 
treaſures have been ſpent, by ſo many nations, in FLAx- 
DERS ſince the revolution, in the courſe of three long 
wars? More money perhaps than the half of what is at 
preſent in all EuRopE. But what has now become of it? 
Is it in the narrow compaſs of the AUSTRIAN provinces ? 
No, ſurely : It has moſt of it returned to the ſeveral 
countries whence it came, and has followed that art and 
induſtry by which at firſt it was acquired. Far above 
a thouſand years, the money of EUROPE has been flow- 
ing to Rome, by an open and ſenſible current; but it 
has been emptied by many ſecret and inſenſible canals : 
And the want of induſtry and commerce renders at pre- 
ſent the papal dominions the pooreſt territories in all 
ITALY. 


In ſhort, a government has great reaſon to preſerve 
with care its people and its manufactures. Its money, it 
may ſafely truſt to the courſe of human affairs, without 
fear or jealouſy, Or if it ever give attention to this lat- 
ter circumſtance, it ought only to be ſo far as it affects the 
former, | 
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E S8 A T N 
Of the JzaLovsy of Traps. 


AVING endeavoured to remove one ſpecies of 
ill-founded jealouſy, which is ſo prevalent among 
commercial nations, it may not be amiſs to mention 
another, which ſeems equally groundleſs. Nothing is 
more uſual, among ſtates which have made ſome advances 
in commerce, than to look on the progreſs of their neigh- 
bours with a ſuſpicious eye, to conſider all trading ſtates 
as their rivals, and to ſuppoſe that it is impoſſible for any 
of them to flouriſh, but at their expence. In oppoſition 
to this narrow and malignant opinion, I will venture to 
aſſert, that the increaſe of riches and commerce in any 
one nation, inſtead of hurting, commonly promotes the 
riches and commerce of all its neighbours; and that a 
ſtate. can ſcarcely carry its trade and induſtry very far, 
where all the ſurrounding ſtates are buried in ignoxance, 
ſloth, and barbariſm. 


It is obvious, that the domeſtic induſtry of a people 
cannot be hurt by the greateſt proſperity of their neigh- 
bours; and as this branch of commerce is undoubtedly 
the moſt important in any extenſive kingdom, we are ſo 
far removed from all reaſon of jealouſy. But I go far- 
ther, and obſerve, that where an open communication is 
preſerved among nations, it is impoſſible but the domeſtic 
induſtry of every one muſt receive an increaſe from the 

im- 


nir VL 


improvements of the others. Compare the ſituation of 
GxkAT BRITAIN at preſent, with what it was two cen- 
turies ago. All the arts both of agriculture and manu- 
faQures were then extremely rude and imperfect. Every 
improvement which we have ſince made, has ariſen from 
our imitation, of foreigners ; and we ought ſo far to eſteem 
it happy, that they had previouſly made advances in arts 
and ingenuity. But this intercourſe is ſtill upheld to our 
great advantage: Notwithſtanding the advanced ſtate of 
our manufactures, we daily adopt in every art, the inven- 
tions and improvements of our neighbours. The com- 
modity is firſt imported from abroad, to our great diſ- 
content, while we imagine that it drains us of our 
money : Afterwards, the art itſelf is gradually imported, 
to our viſible advantage: Yet we continue till to repine, 
that our neighbours ſhould poſleſs any art, induſtry, and 
invention; forgetting that had they not firſt inſtructed 
us, we ſhould have been at preſent barbarians; and did 
they not ſtill continue their inſtructions, the arts muſt fall 
into a ſtate of languor, and loſe that emulation and no- 
velty which contribute ſo much to their advancement. 


The increaſe of domeſtic induſtry: lays the foundation 
of foreign commerce. Where a great number of com- 
modities are raiſed and perfected for the home-market, 
there will-always be found ſome which can be exported 
with advantage. But if our neighbours have no art nor 
cultivation, they cannot take them; becauſe they will 
have nothing to give in exchange. In this reſpect, ſtates 
are in the fame condition as individuals. A ſingle man 
can ſcarce be induſtrious, where all his fellow-citizens 
are idle, The riches of the ſeveral members of a com- 
munity contribute to increaſe my riches, whatever pro- 
feſſion I may follow. They conſume the produce of my 
induſtry, and afford me the produce of theirs in return. 


Nor 
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Nor need any ſtate entertain apprehenſions, that their 
neighbours will improve to ſuch a degree in every art and 
manufacture, as to have no demand from them. Na- 
ture, by giving a diverſity of geniuſes, climates, and 
ſoils to different nations, has ſecured their mutual inter- 
courſe and commerce, as long as they all remain induſtrĩ - 
ous and civilized. Nay, the more the arts increaſe in 
any ſtate, the more will be its demands from its induſtri- 
ous neighbours. The inhabitants, having become opu- 
lent and ſkilful, defire to have every commodity in the 
utmoſt perfection; and as they have plenty of commo- 
dities to give in exchange, they make large importations 
from every foreign country. The induſtry of the nations 
from whom they import, receives encouragement : Their 
own is allo , increaſed, by the ſale of the commodities 
which they give in exchange, 


But what if a nation has any ſtaple commodity, ſuch 
as the woollen manufacture is to ENGLAND? Muſt not 
the interfering of their neighbours in that manufacture 
be a loſs to them? I anſwer, that when any commodity 
is denominated the ſtaple of a kingdom, it is ſuppoſed 
that that kingdom has ſome peculiar and natural advan- 
tages for raiſing the commodity ; and if, notwithſtanding 
theſe advantages, they loſe ſuch a manufactory, they 
ought to blame their own idleneſs, or bad government, 
not the induſtry of their neighbours. It ought alſo to 
be conſidered, that by the increaſe of induſtry among the 
neighbouring nations, the conſumption of every parti- 
cular ſpecies of commodity is alſo increaſed ; and though 
foreign manufactures interfere with us in the market, the 
demand for our product may ftill continue, or even in- 

creaſe. And even ſhould it diminiſh, ought the conſe- 
- quence to be eſteemed fo fatal? If the ſpirit of induſtry 
be preſerved, it may eaſily be diverted from one branch 


to another; and the manufaQurers of wool, for inſtance, 
be 
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be employed in linen, filk, iron, or any other commo- 
dities, for which there appears to be a demand. We 
need not apprehend, that all the objects of induſtry will 
be exhauſted, or that our manufacturers, while they re- 
main on an equal footing with thoſe of our neighbours, 
will be in danger of wanting employment. The emula- 
tion among rival nations ſerves rather to keep induſtry 
alive in all of them: And any people is happier who 
poſſeſs a variety of manufactures, than if they enjoyed 
one fingle great manufacture, in which they are all em- 
ployed. Their ſituation is leſs preearious, and they will 
feel leſs ſenſibly thoſe revolutions and uncertainties to 
which every particular branch of commerce will _ 
be expoſed. 
The only commercial ſtate which ought to dread the im- 
provements and induſtry of their neighbours, is ſuch a one 
as HoLLanD, which enjoying no extent of land, nor poſ- 
ſefling any native commodity, flouriſhes only by being the 
brokers, and factors, and carriers of others. Such a people 
may naturally apprehend, that as ſoon as the neighbouring 
| Rates come to know and purſue their intereſt, they will 
take into their own hands the management of their af- 
fairs, and deprive their brokers of that profit, which 
they formerly reaped from it. But though this conſe- 
quence may naturally be dreaded, it is very long before 
it takes place; and by art and induſtry it may be warded 
off for many generations, if not wholly. eluded. - The 
advantage of ſuperior ſtocks and correſpondence is ſo 
great, that it is not eaſily overcome; and as all the tranſ- 
actions increaſe by the increaſe of induſtry in the neigh- 
bouring ſtates, even a people whoſe commerce ſtands on 
this precarious baſis, may at firſt reap a conſiderable profit 
from the flouriſhing condition of their neighbours. The 
DvuTcn, having mortgaged all their revenues, make not 
buck a figure in political tranſactions as formerly; but 
I their 
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their commerce is ſurely equal to what it was in the 
middle of the laſt century, when they were reckoned 
among the great powers of EUROPE, 


Were our narrow and malignant politics to meet with 
ſucceſs, we ſhould reduce all our neighbouring nations 
to the ſame ſtate of ſloth and ignorance that preyails in 
Morocco and the coaſt of Baxzary. But what would 
be the conſequence? They could ſend us no commo- 
dities: They could take none from us: Our domeſtic 
commerce itſelf would languiſh for want of emulation, 
example, and inſtruction: And we ourſelves ſhould ſoon 
fall into the ſame abject condition to which we had re- 
duced them. I ſhall therefore venture to acknowledge, 
that not only as a man, but as a BRITISH ſubject, I pray 
for the flouriſhing commerce of GERMANY, SPain, 
ITaLY, and even FRANCE itſelf, I am at leaſt certain, 
that GREAT BriTaAin, and all theſe nations, would 
flouriſh more, did their ſovereigns and miniſters adopt 
ſuch enlarged and benevolent ſentiments towards each 


other. 


ESSAY 


r = Wl 
Of the BaLancs of Powe. 


J is a queſtion, IS the idea of the balance of 

power be owing intirely to modern policy, or whether 
the phraſe only has been invented in theſe latter ages? 
Tis certain, that XExNoPHoON +, in his inſtitution of 
Cyrus, repreſents the combination of the As1aTic 
powers to have ariſen from a jealouſy of the increaſing 
force of the Mops and PERsIANS; and tho' that ele- 
gant compoſition ſhould be ſuppoſed altogether a romance, 
this ſentiment, aſcribed by the author to the eaftern 
princes, is at leaſt a proof of the prevailing notions of an- 
tient times. 


In all the politics of Greece, the anxiety with regard 
to the balance of power, is moſt apparent, and is ex- 
preſly pointed out to us, even by the antient hiſtorians, 
THUCYDIDESs þ repreſents the league which was formed 
againſt ATHENS, and which produced the PELOPONNE- 
SIAN war, as intirely owing to this principle. And after 
the decline of ATHENs, when the THEBANs and LA- 
CEDEMONIANS diſputed for ſovereignty, we find, that 
the ATHENIANS (as well as many other republics) threw 
themſelves always into the lighter ſcale, and endeavoured 
to preſerve the balance. They ſupported TREBES againſt 
SPARTA, till the great victory gained by EPaminonpas 


F Lib. 1. t Lib. 1. 
at 
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at LEUCTRA ; after which they immediately went over 


to the conquered, from generoſity, as they pretended, 
but, in reality, from their jealouſy of the conquerors +. 


Whoever will read DEMosrHENES's oration for the 
MEGALOPOLITANS, may fee the utmoſt refinements on 
this principle, which ever entered into the head of a 
VENETIAN or ENGLIsH ſpeculatiſt. And upon the firſt 
riſe of the MAcEponian power, this orator immediate- 
ly diſcovered the danger, ſounded the alarm thro? all 
GREECE, and at laſt aſſembled that confederacy under 
the banners of ATHENS, which fought the great bg 
decifive battle of CHAERONEA. 


 *Tis true, the GRECIAN wars are regarded by hiſto- 
rians as wars of emulation rather than of politics; and 
each ſtate ſeems to have had more in view the honour of 
leading the reſt, than any well-grounded hopes of autho- 
rity and dominion. If we conſider, indeed, the ſmall 
number of inhabitants in any one republic, compared to 
the whole, the great difficulty of forming ſieges in thoſe 
times, and the extraordinary bravery and diſcipline of 
every freeman among that noble people ; we ſhall con- 
clude, that the balance of power was of itſelf, ſufficiently 
ſecured in GREECE, and needed not to be guarded with 
that caution which may be requiſite in other ages. But 
whether we aſcribe the ſhifting ſides in all the Grecian 
republics to jealous emulation or cautions politics, the effects 
were alike, and every prevailing power was ſure to meet 
with a confederacy againſt it, and that often compoſed of 
its former friends and allies. 


The ſame principle, call it envy or prudence, which 
produced the Offraciſm of ATHENS, and Petalifm of S- 
RACUSE, and expelled every citizen whoſe fame or 
power overtopped the reſt; the ſame principle, I ſay, 


+ Xxznoyn, Hiſt. CR Arc. lib, 6. & 7, 


na- 
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naturally diſcovered itſelf in foreign polities, and ſoon 
raiſed enemies to the leading ſtate, however moderate in 
the exerciſe of its authority. | 

The Pzr5s1an monarch was really, in his force, a 
petty prince, compared to the Grecian republics; and 
therefore it behoved. him, from views of ſafety more 
than from emulation, to intereſt himſelf in their quar- 
rels, and to ſupport the weaker fide in every conteſt, 
This was the advice given by ALCIBIADEs to TISSA- 
PHERNES ®, and it prolonged near a century the date of 
the PERSIAN empire; till the negle& of it for a moment, 
after the firſt appearance of the aſpiring genius of Pi- 
LIP, brought that lofty and frail edifice to the ground, 
with a rapidity of which there are few inſtances in the 
hiſtory of mankind. | 

The ſucceſſors of ALEXANÞER ſhowed an infinite 
jealouſy of the balance of power ; a jealouſy founded on 
true politics and prudence, and which preſerved diſtinct 
for ſeveral ages the partitions made after the death of that 
famous conqueror. The fortune and ambition of Ax- 
TIGONUsS + threatened them anew with an univerſal 
monarchy ; but their combination, and their victory at 
Irsus ſaved them. And in after times, we find, that as 
the Eaſtern princes conſidered the GREEKs and Mace- 
DONIANS as the only real military force with whom they 
had any intercourſe, they kept always a watchful eye 
over that part of the world. The PTOLEMIEs, in par- 
ticular, ſupported firſt Ax Arus and the ACHAEANS, 
and then CLEOMENEs king of SPARTA, from no other 
view than. as a counterbalance to the MACEDONIAN mo- 
narchs, For this is the account which PuLYBIUS gives 
of the EGYPTIAN politics g. | 


The reaſon why tis ſuppoſed, that the ancients were 
entirely ignorant of the Balance of potwer, ſeems to be 


® Txverp. lib. 8. + Drop. Sie. lib, 29. 1 Lib. a. cap. 5b 
Vox. I. drawn 


drawn from the Roman hiſtory more than the Gax- 


ela; and as the tranſactions of the former are gene- 


rally the moſt familiar to us, we have thence formed all 
our concluhons. It muſt be owned, that the Romans 
never met with any ſuch general combination or con- 
federacy againſt them, as might naturally be expected 
from their rapid conqueſts and declared ambition; but 
were allowed peaceably to ſubdue their neighbours, one 
after another, till they extended their dominion over the 
whole known world. Not to mention the fabulous hiſ- 
tory of their ITALIC wars; there was, upon HAanni- 
BAL's invaſion of the Roman ſtate, a very remarkable 
eriſis, which ought to have called up the attention of all 
civilized nations. It appeared afterwards (nor was it 
difficult to be obſerved at the time) + that this was a con- 
teſt for univerſal empire; and yet no prince or ſtate ſeems 
to have been in the leaſt alarmed: about the event or iſſue 
of the quarrel, PHIL I of MAactDoN remained neuter, 
till he ſaw the victories of HANNIBAL ; and then moſt im- 
prudently formed an alliance with the conqueror, upon terms 
ſtill more imprudent. He ſtipulated, that he was to aſſiſt 
the CARTHAGINIAN ſtate in their conqueſt of ITALY; 
after which they engaged to ſend over forces inte 

GREECE, to aſſiſt him in ſubduing the GRECIAN com- 
monwealths 1. 

The RHODAN and ACHAFAN republics are much 
celebrated by antient hiſtorians for their wiſdom and 
ſound policy; yet both of them affiſted the Romans in 
their wars againſt PAIL Ir and Au rrochus. And what 
may be eſteemed ſtill a ſtronger proof, that this maxim 
was not familiarly known in thoſe ages; no ancient au- 


- + It was obſerved by ſome, as appears by the ſpeech of Acriavs of 
NAurACTUM, in the general congreſs of Gazzcs, See Pol vn. lib, f. 
Cape 104. 

t T1741 Lavianlid, 3. cap. 31 
l . ther 
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thor has ever remarked the imprudence of theſe meaſures, 

nor has even blamed that abſurd treaty above mentioned, 
made by PniLir with the CARTHAGINIANSs, Princes 
and ſtateſmen may in all ages be blinded in their reaſon- 
| ings with regard to events, beforehand : But tis ſome- 
what extraordinary, that hiſtorians, afterwards, ſhould 
not form a ſounder judgment of them, 


- Mass1n138A, ATTALus, PrusIAs, in ſatisfying 

their private paſſions, were, all of them, the inſtru- 
ments of the Roman greatneſs ; and never ſeem to have 
ſuſpected, that they were forging their own chains, while 
they advanced the conqueſts of their ally. A ſimple 
treaty and agreement between Mass ix iss A and the Car- 
THAGINIANS, ſo much required by mutual intereſt, 
barred the RoMans from all entrance.into AFRICA, and 
preſerved liberty to mankind, _ 

The only prince we meet with in the Rox Ax hiſtory, 
who ſeems to have underſtood the balance of power, is 
Hitro king of STRAcusz. Tho' the ally of Roux, 
he ſent aſſiſtance to the CarTHAGINIANS, during the 
war of the auxiliaries : « Eſteeming it requiſite,” ſays 
PoLyBivs , „ both in order to retain his dominions 
„in SICILY, and to preſerve the Roman friendſhip, 
& that CAR THAOE ſhould be ſafe; leſt by its fall the 
© remaining power ſhould be able, without contraſt ot 
& oppoſition, to execute every purpoſe and undertaking. 

And here he ated with great wiſdom and prudence, 

% For that is never, on any account, to be overlooked ; 
nor ought ſuch a force ever to be thrown into one 
„hand, as to incapacitate the neighbouring ſtates from 
« defending their rights againſt it.“ Here is the aim 
of modern politics pointed out in expreſs terms. 

In ſhort, the maxim of preſerving the balance of 
wer is founded fo much on common ſenſe and obvious 

Lib. 2, $4. | 
r 8 
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reaſoning, that tis impoſſible it could altogether have 

eſcaped antiquity, where we find, in other particulars, ſo 
many marks of deep penetration and diſcernment. If it 
was not ſo generally known and acknowledged as at pre- 
ſent, it had, at leaſt, an influence on all the wiſer and 
more experienced princes and politicians. - And indeed, 
even at preſent, however generally known and acknow- 
ledged among ſpeculative reaſoners, it has not, in prac- 
tice, an authority much more extenſive among thoſe who 
" the world. 1 * 


Aſter the fall of the ROMAN empire, the form of go- 
vernment eſtabliſned by the northern conquerors, inca- 
pacitated them, in a great meaſure, from farther con- 
queſts, and long maintained each ſtate in its proper 
boundaries. But when vaſſalage and the feudal militia 
were aboliſhed, mankind were anew' alarmed by the 
danger of univerſal monarchy, from the union of ſo 
many kingdoms and principalities in the perſon of the 
emperor CHARLES. But the power of the houſe of 
Aus rRIA, founded on extenſive but divided dominions, 
and their riches, deriyed chiefly from mines of gold and 
ſilver, were more likely to decay, of themſelves, from 
internal defects, than to overthrow all the bulwarks raiſed 
againſt them. In leſs than a century, the force of that 
violent and haughty race was ſhattered, their opulence 
diſſipated, their ſplendour eclipſed. A new.power ſuc- 


_ . ceeded, more formidable to the liberties of EuxopRE, 


poſſeſſing all the advantages of the former, and labouring 
under none of its defects; except a ſhare of that ſpirit 
of bigotry and perſecution, with which the houſe of 
Aus rRIA were ſo long, and ſtill are ſo much infatuated. 


Evxork has now, for above a century, remained on 
the defenſtwe againſt the greateſt force that tyer, perhaps, 
was formed by the civil or political combinatlos of man- 


kind. And ſuch is the influence of the maxim here 
* eat 1 £ treated 
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treated of, that tho that ambitious nation, in the five 
laft general wars, have been victorious in four t, and un- 
ſucceſsful only in one , they have not much enlarged their 
| dominions, nor acquired a total aſcendant over EUROPE, 

There remains rather room to hope, that, by maintain- 


ing the reſiſtance ſome time, the natural revolutions of 


human affairs, together with unforeſeen events and ac- 
cidents, may guard us againſt univerſal monarchy; und 
preſerve the world from ſo great an evil. | 


In the three laſt of theſe general wars, BRITAIN has 


ſtood foremoſt i in the glorigus. ſtruggle; and ſhe ſtill 
maintains her ſtation, as guardian of the general liber- 
ties of Eukorx, and patron of mankind. Beſide her 
advantages of riches and ſituation, her people are animat- 
ed with ſuch a national ſpirit, and are ſo fully ſenſible of 
the ineſtimable bleſſings of their government, that we 
may hope their vigour never will languiſh in ſo neceſſary 
and ſo juſt a cauſe. On the contrary, if we may judge 
by the paſt, their paſſionate ardour ſeems rather to re- 


quire ſome moderation ;*and they have oftener erred from 


a laudable excels than from 2 blameable ey. 


In the Erl. lacey, we ſeem. to have been more poſſeſſed 
with the antient. GREEK ſpirit of jealous emulation, 
than actuated with the prudent views of modern politics. 
Our wars with, FRANCE have been begun with juſtice, 
and even, perhaps from neceſſity; but have always been 
too far puſhed, from obſtinacy and paſſion. The ſame 
peace which: was afterwards made at RYSWICK in 2697, 
was offered ſo early as the ninety- two; that concluded 
at UTRECHT in 1712 might have been finiſhed on as 
good conditions at GERTRUYTENBERG in the eight; 
and we might have given at FRANCFORT, in 1723, the 


+ Thoſe concluded by the peace of the PyrIEN EES, nnn 
RyYswick, and AIx-LA-CHAPELLE.' 
I That concluded by the peace of UTazcart, r 
B b 3 | _ fame 
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ſame terms, which we were glad to accept of at Alx- 

LA-CHAPELLE in the forty-eight. Here then we ſee, 
that above half of our wars with F RANCE, and all our 
public debts, are owing more to our own imprudent ve 
hemence, than to the ambition of our neighbours. 


In the , ſecond place, we are ſo declared in our oppoſi- 
tion to FRENCH power, and ſo alert in defence of our 
allies, that they always reckon upon our force as upon 
their own; and expecting to carry on war at our ex- 
pence, refuſe all reaſonable terms of accommodation. 
Habent ſuljectos, tanguam ſuos ; viles, ut alienos. All the 
world knows, that the factious vote of the Houſe of 
Commons, in the beginning of the laſt parliament, with 
the profeſſed humour of the nation, made the queen of 
HoxGaxy inflexible in her terms, and prevented that 
agreement with PRVssIA, which would immediately 
have reſtored the general tranquillity of Euxops. 

In, the third place, we are ſuch true combatants, that, 
when once engaged, we loſe all concern for ourſelves 
and our poſterity, and conſider only how we may beſt 
annoy the enemy. To mortgage our revenues at ſo deep. 
a rate, in wars, where we were only acceſſories, was 
ſurely the moſt fatal deluſion, that a nation, who had 
any pretenſion to politics and prudence, has ever yet 
been guilty of. That remedy of funding, if it be a re- 
medy, and not rather a poiſon, ought, in all reaſon, to 
be reſerved to the laſt extremity; and no evil, but the 
greateſt and moſt urgent, ſhould ever induce us to em- 
brace ſo dangerous an expedient, 


Theſe exceſſes, to which we have been carried, are 
prejudicial ; and may, perhaps, in time, become ftill 
more prejudicial another way, by begetting, as is uſual, 
the oppoſite extreme, and rendering us totally careleſs 
and ſupine with regard to. the fate of Europe. The 
ATHENIANS, * intriguing, warlike 


people 
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people of Greece, finding their error in thruſting them- 
ſelves into every quarrel, abandoned all attention to fo- 
reign affairs; and in no conteſt ever took party on either 
ſide,” except * their flatteries and e 2ha to hs 


victor. 


Enormous FROG ſuch as EUROPE at ME is 
threatened with, are, probably, deſtructive to human na- 
tute; in their progreſs, in their continuance 4, and even 
in their downfal, which never can be very. diftant from 
their eſtabliſhment. The military genius which aggran- 
dized the monarchy, ſoon leaves the court, the capital, 
and the center of. ſuch a government; while the wars 
are carried on at a great diſtance, and intereſt ſo ſmall 
a part of the ſtate, The antient nobility, whoſe affec- 
tions attach them to their ſovereign, live all at court; 
and never will accept of military employments, which 
would carry them to -remote and barbarous frontiers, 
where they are diſtant both from their pleaſures and their 
fortune. The arms of the ſtate muſt, therefore, be 
truſted to mercenary ſtrangers, without zeal, without 
attachment, without honour ; ready on every occaſion 
to turn them againſt the prince, and join each deſperate 
malecontent, who offers pay and plunder. This is the 
neceſſary progreſs of human affairs: Thus human na- 
ture checks itſelf in its airy elevations: Thus ambition 
blindly labours for the deſtruction of the conqueror, of 
his family, and of every thing near and dear to him. 
The BovkRBons, truſting to the ſupport of their brave, 
faithful, and affectionate nobility, would puſh their ad- 
vantage, without reſerve or limitation, Theſe, while 
fired with glory and emulation, can bear the fatigues and 
. dangers of war; but never would ſubmit to languiſh in 


3 


di of the Roman empire was of advantage, it could only proceed from 


this, that mankind were generally in a very diſorderly, uncivilized condition, 
before its eſtabliſhment, 
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the garriſons of HUNGARY or LITHUANIA, forgot at 
court, and ſacrificed to the intrigues of every minion or 
miſtreſs, who approaches the prince. The troops are 
filled with CRAvArrs and TAR TARS, Huss Ax s and 
Cossacs; intermingled, perhaps, with a few ſoldiers 
of fortune from the better provinces ;, And the melan- 
choly fate of the Rowan emperors, from the fame cauſe, 
is pron pow age; oo an Ines diſſalution of 
15 monarchy. N un | 
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E S S AY VIII. 
Of Taxzs. 


HERE is a maxim, that prevails among thoſe 
| whom in this country we call ways and means men, 
and who are denominated Financiers and Maltotiers in 
FRANCE, That every new tax creates a new ability in the 
ſubject to bear it, and that each increaſe of public burdens 
increaſes proportionably the induſtry of the people. This 
maxim is of ſuch a nature as is moſt likely to be ex- 
tremely abuſed; and is ſo much the more dangerous, 
as its truth cannot be altogether denied; but it muſt be 
owned, when kept within certain bounds, to have ſome 
foundation in reaſon and experience. 


When a tax is laid upon commodities, which are con- 
ſumed by the common people, the neceſſary conſequence 
may ſeem to be, that either the poor muſt retrench ſome- 
thing from their way of living, or raiſe their wages, ſo 
as to make the burden of the tax fall intirely upon the 
rich. But there is a third conſequence, which very often 
follows upon taxes, viz. that the poor increaſe their in- 
duſtry, perform more work, and live as well as before, 
without demanding more for their labour. Where taxes 
are moderate, are laid on gradually, and affect not the 
neceſſaries of life, this conſequence naturally follows; 
and *tis certain, that ſuch difficulties often ſerve to ex- 
cite the induſtry of a people, and render them more opu- 

lent 
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lent and laborious, than others, who enjoy the greateſt 
advantages. For we may obſerve, as a parallel inſtance, 
that the moſt commercial nations have not always pof- 
ſeſſed the greateſt extent of fertile land; but, on the 
contrary, that they have laboured inder many natural 
diſadvantages. TYRE, ATHENs, CARTHAGE, RR0DEs, 
Genoa, VENICE, HOLLAND, are ſtrong examples to 
this purpoſe. And in all hiſtory, we find only three 
inſtances of large and fertile eountries, which have poſ- 
ſeſſed much trade; the NETHERLANDS, ENGLAND, 
and FRANCE. The two former ſeem to have been al- 
lured by the advantages of their maritime ſituation” and 
the neceſſity they lay under of frequenting forcign ports, 
in order to procure what their own climate refuſed them. 
And as to FrANCE, trade has come very late into that 
kingdom, and ſeems to have been the effect of reflection 
and obſervation in an ingenious. and enterpriſing people, 
who remarked. the immenſe riches acquired by ſuch of 
the neighbouring nations as c Cultivated Ar and 
commerce. 


The plates rontioachpOtcino® as pofſelſod of the 
greateſt commerce in his time, are ALEXANDRIA, Cor- 
chos, TI'vRE, Sipox, AnDROs, CyPRuUus, .PAMPHY- 
LIA, LYC14,RHoDes, Chios, BYLANTIUM, Les- 
BOS, SMYRNA, Mila run, Coos, All theſe, except 
ALEXANDRIA, were either {mall iſlands, or marrow ter- 
ritories. And that city owed, its . inticely to the 
happineſs of its ſituation. .., ' > 
Since therefore ſome later acute 
tages may be thought favourable to induitry, Why may 
not artificial burdens have the ſame effect? Sir WILLIAM 
Tzurrz t, we may obſerve, aſcribes the induſtry of the 
Dvurcs intirely to neceſſity, n from ay na- 


F ® Fpiſt. ad ATT, lib,'g. ep. 11. 
F Aecountof the Nr TAZ TNAN D, Chap. 6. 
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tural difadvantages ; and illuſtrates his doctrine by a very 
ſtriking compariſon with IXE LAND; © where,” ſays he, 

« by the largeneſs and plenty of the ſoil, and ſcarcity of 
« people, all things neceſſary to life are ſo cheap, that 
« an induſtrious man, by two days labour, may gain 
& enough to feed him the reſt of the week. Which I 
„ take to be a very plain ground of the lazineſs attri- 
c buted to the people. For men naturally prefer eaſo 
cc before labour, and will not take pains if they can live 
« idle; tho' when, by neceflity, they have been inured 
to it, they cannot leave it, being grown a cuſtom ne- 
c ceffary to their health, and to their very entertainment. 
+ Nor perhaps is the change harder, from conſtant eaſe 
& to labour, than from conſtant labour to eaſe.” After 
which the author proceeds to confirm his doctrine, by 
enumerating, as above, the places where trade has moſt 
flouriſhed, in antient and modern times; and which are 


| commonly obſerved to be ſuch narrow confined territo- 


ries, as beget a neceſſity for induſtry, 

*Tis always obſerved, in years of ſcarcity, if it 10555 
extreme, that the poor labour more, and really live 
better, than in years of great plenty, when they indulge 
themſelves in idleneſs and riot. I have been told, by a 
conſiderable manufacturer, that in the year 1740, when 
bread and proviſions of all kinds were very dear, his 
workmen not only made a ſhift to live, but paid debts, 
which they had contracted in former years, that were 
much more favourable and abundant +. 


This doctrine, therefore, with regard to taxes, may 
be admitted in ſome degree: But beware of the abuſe. 
Exorbitant taxes, like extreme neceſſity, deſtroy induſtry, 
by producing deſpair; and even before they reach this 
pitch, they raiſe the wages of the labourer and manufac- 
turer, and heighten the price of all commodities. An 


+ To this purpoſe ſee alſo Eſſay I, at the end. 
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attentiye diſintereſted legiſlature, will obſerye the point 
when the emolument. ceaſes, and the prejudice begins : 
But as the contrary, character is much more common, 
tis to be feared. that taxes, all over EuRoPE, are mul- 
niplying to ſuch, a degree, as will intirely cruſh all art 
and ioduſtry ; ; tho' „ perhaps, their firſt increaſe, together | 
with other circumſtances, might have contributed. to. the 
growth, of theſe advantages. . 1 Calne; or) of 62198 
The, beſk- taxes are ſuch as are levied upon conſamp- 
tions, eſpetially;thoſes of luxury; becauſe ſuch taxes are 
leſs felt by the people. They: ſeem, in ſome meaſure; 
voluntary a ſince a man may chuſe how far he will uſe 
che commodity which is taxed: They are paid gradually 
and inſenſibly: And being eanfounded with the natural 
price of the commodity, they are ſcarcely perceived by 
the conſumers. Their only ber gere is, bak an 
are expenſive in the levying. n i bv 


Taxes upot poſſeſſions are levied without expence; but 
have every other diſadvantage! Moſt ſtates, however, 
are obliged to have recourſe to ane in __ to o ſupply 
the deficiencies of the other. g . 


But the moſt pernicious of al taxes are thoſe which 
are arbitrary. They are commonly converted, by their 
management, into puniſhments on induſtry; and alſo, by 
their unavoidable inequality, are more grievous than by 
the real burden which they impoſe. *Tis furprifing, 
therefore, to fee them have r among any civilized 


Lan 


In general, all poll- -taxes, even VEL not wrbirrary, 
which they commonly are, may be eſteemed dangerous : 
Becauſe it is ſo eaſy for the ſovereign to add a little more, 
and a little more, to the ſum demanded, that theſe taxes 
are apt to become altogether oppreſſive and intolerable. 
On the other hand, à duty upon commodities checks 


itſelf; 
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Mel 5 and "a"prince! will ſbon find, that an increaſe of 
the impoſt is no increaſe of his revenue. It is not eaſy, 
therefore, for a 3 bee ruined by ſuch 
taxes. TW to cannon «3 | Moyo N17 +246 
Hiſtorians inform us/ Sad one of the chief cauſes of 
the deſtruction of the Rom ſtate, was the alteration 
which Coxs TAN TIN E introduced into the finances, by 
ſubſtituting an univerſal poll-tax; in lieu of almoſt all 
tte titles, cuſtoms, and exeiſes, which formerly com- 
poſed: the revenue of the empire. The people, in all the 
provi nces, were ſo grinded and oppreſſed by the prblicans, 
that they were glad to take refuge under the conquering 
arms of the barbarians; whoſe dominion, as they had 
fewer neceſſities and Jeſs art, was found pv to . 
refined tyranny of the ROMANS. | | 


There js a prevailing opinion,” that all taxes, however 
levied, fal upon the land at laſt. Such an opinion may 
de uſefy}- in BRITAIN, b checking the landed gentle- 
men, in whoſe hands our mn is.chiefly lodged, and 
making them preſerve great regard for trade and ind uſtry. 
But I muſt confeſs, that this principle, tho”, firſt ad- 
variced by a celebrated writer, has ſo little appearance of 
reaſon, that, were it not for his authority, it had never 
been received by any body. Every man, to be ſure, is 
deſirous of puſhing off from himſelf the burden of any 
tax; which is impoſed, and laying it upon others : But 
as every man has the ſame inclination, and is upon the 
defenſive; no ſet of men can be ſuppoſed to prevail al- 
together in this conteſt. And why the landed gentleman 
ſhould be the victim of the whole, and ſhould not be able 
to defend himſelf, as well as others are, I cannot readily 
imagine, All tradeſmen, indeed, would willingly prey 
upon, him, and divide him among them, if they could: 
But this inclination they always have, tho' no taxes were 
levied; and the ſame methods, by which he guards againſt 
the 
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the impoſition of tradeſmen before taxes, will ſerve him 
afterwards, and make them ſhare the burden with him. 

I ſhall conclude this ſubject with obſerving, that we 
have, with regard to taxes, an inſtance of what fre- 
quently happens in political inſtitutions, that the con- 
ſequences of things are diametrically oppoſite to what we 
ſhould expect on the firſt appearance. Tis regarded as 
a fundamental maxim of the TunxkIsH government, 
That the Grand Signior, tho' abſolute maſter of the 
lives and fortunes of each individual, has no authority 
to impoſe a new tax; and every OTTOMAN prince, who. 
has made ſuch an attempt, either has been obliged to 
retract, or has found the fatal effects of his perſeverance. 
One would imagine, that this prejudice or eſtabliſhed 
opinion were the firmeſt barrier in the world againſt op- 
preſſion; yet tis certain, that its effect is quite contrary. 
The emperor, having no regular method of increaſing 
his revenue, muſt allow all the baſhaws and governors 
to oppreſs and abuſe the ſubjects: And theſe he ſqueezes 
after their return from their government. Whereas, if 
he could impoſe a new tax, like our Euxor EAR princes, 
his intereſt would ſo far be united with that of his peo- 
ple, that he would immediately feel the bad effects of 
theſe diſorderly levies of money, and would find, that 
a pound, raiſed by general impoſition, would have leſs 
pernicious effects, than a ſhilling taken in ſo unequal 
and arbitrary a manner. 


ESSAY 


B 
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T appears to have been the common practice of an- 

tiquity, to make proviſion, in times of peace, for 
the neceſſities of war, and to hoard up treaſures before- 
hand, as the inſtruments either of conqueſt or defence; 
without truſting to extraordinary impoſts, much leſs to 
borrowing, in times of diſorder and confuſion. Beſides 
the immenſe ſums above mentioned 4, which were amaſſ⸗ 
ed by ATHENS, and by the PToLEeMits, and other 
ſucceſſors of ALEXANDER; we learn from PLaTo f, 
that the frugal LAckDEMONLANS had alſo collected a 
great treaſure ; and ARRIAN & and PLuTARCH || ſpecify 
the riches which ALEXANDER got poſſeſſion of on the 
conqueſt of Sus A and EcBaTANA, and which were re- 
ſerved, ſome of them, from the time of Cyrus. If I 
remember right, the ſcripture alſo mentions the treaſure 
of HezEKIAH and the JS wIsEH princes; as profane 
hiſtory does that of PaiLiy and PEeR8Evs, kings of 
Macepon. The ancient republics of Gaul had com- 
monly large ſums in reftrve 1. Every one knows the 
treaſure ſeized in Ron E by Juris Cxsar, during the 


4. Jt So 3 T Arx ci. . Kid. z. 

Pr r. in vita AL ER. He makes theſe treaſures amount to $0,000 ta- 
lente, or about 15 millions fie, QuinTvs CurTivs (Lib, 5. Cap. 2+) 
ſays, chat AtzxanDzer found in Sus above 50,000 talents, | 

+ 848%, Lib. 4. 

civil 
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civil wars; and we find afterwards, that the wiſer em- 
perors, AuGusTUs, T1BERIVs, - VESPASIAN, SEVE- 
RUS, Cc. always diſcovered the prudent foreſight, of 
ſaving great ſums againſt any public exigency. 


On the contrary, our modern expedient, which has 
become very general, is to mortgage the public revenues, 
and to truſt that poſterity, during peace, will pay off 
the incumbrances contracted during the preceding war: 
And they, having before their eyes, ſo good an example 

of their wiſe fathers, have the ſame prudent reliance on 

their poſterity ; who, at laſt, from neceſſity more than 
choice, are obliged to place the ſame confidence in a 
new poſterity. But not to waſte time in declaiming 
againſt a practice which appears ruinous, beyond the 
evidence of an hundred demonſtrations ; it ſeems pretty 
apparent, that the antient maxims are, in this reſpect, 
much more prudent than the modern; even though the 
latter had been confined within ſome reaſonable bounds, 
and had ever, in any inſtance, been attended with ſuch 
frugality, in time of peace, as to diſcharge the debts 
incurred by an expenſive war. For why ſhould the caſe 


be ſo very different between the public and an individual, 


as to make us, eſtabliſh ſuch different maxims of conduct 
for each? If the funds of the former be greater, its ne- 
ceſſary expences are proportionably larger; if its re- 
ſources be mote numerous, they are not infinite; and as 
its frame ſhould be calculated for a much longer duration, 
than the date of a ſingle life, or even of a family, it 
ſhould embrace maxims, large, durable, and generous, 
azreeable to the ſuppoſed extent of its exiſtence, To 
truſt to chances and temporary expedients, is, in- 
deed, what the neceſſity of human affairs frequently re- 
duces us to; but whoever voluntarily depend on ſuch 
reſources, have not neceſſity, but their own folly, to ac- 
cuſe for their misfortunes, when any ſuch befal them. 

| It 
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17 the abuſes of treaſures be dangerous, either by en- 
fright the ſtate in raſh enterprizes, or making it neglect 
military diſcipline, in confidence of its riches; the abuſes 
of mortgaging are more certain and inevitable; poverty, 
impotence, and ſubjection to foreign powers. 
According to modern policy, war is attended with 
every deſtructive circumſtance ; loſs of men, increaſe of 
taxes, decay of commerce, 'difipation of money, devaſ- 
tation by a and land. According to ancient maxims, 
the opening of the public treaſure, as it produced an un- 
common aMluence of gold and filver, ſerved as a tempo» 
rary encouragement to induſtry, and attoned, in ſome 
degree, for the inevitable calamities of war. 


What then ſhall we ſay to the new paradox, That pub - 
| lic incumbrances are, of themſelves, adyantageous, in- 
dependent of the neceſſity of contracting them; and that 
any ſtate, even though it were not preſſed by a foreign 
enemy, could not poſſibly have embraced a wiſer expe- 
dient for promoting commerce and riches, than to create 
funds, and, debts, and taxes, without limitation? Diſ- 
courſes, ſuch. as .theſe, might naturally have paſſed for 
trials of wit amon ng rhetoricians, like the panegyrics on 
folly and a fever, on BusiR1s and NERO, had we not 
ſeen ſuch abſurd „ patronized by great miniſters 
and by a whole party among us. And theſe puzzling 
arguments, (for they deſerve not the name of ſpecious) 
though they could not be the foundation of Lord Ok- 
rorD's conduct, for he had more ſenſe; ſerved at leaſt 
to keep his partizans in countenanee, and perplex the 
underſtanding of the nation 


Let us examine the oonſequences of public debts, both 


in our domeſtic: management, by their influence on com- 
merce and induſtry; and in our foreign trankAons, * 
their effect on wars and negotiations, | 


on. I. Ce 1 
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There is a word, which is here in the mouth of eyery 
body, and which, I find, has alſo got abroad, and is 
much ple by — writers t, in imitation, of the 


ſerves as an account gf every thing; and though. con- 
ſeſs, that I haye ſought for its meaning in the preſent 
ſubject, ever ſince I was a. ſchool-boy, I haye yever yet 
been able to diſcover it. What poſſible advantage! is there 
which the nation can reap by the eaſy transference of 
"ſtock from hand to band? Or is there > Any parallel « to be 
of chequer-notes and IxnIA bonds? Where 2 manu- 
facturer has a quick ſale of his goods to the merchant, 
the merchant to the ſhopkeeper, the ſhopkeeper to his 
cuſtomers; this enlivens induſtry, and gives' new en- 
couragement to the firſt dealer or the manufacturer and 
all his tradeſmen, and makes them produce more and 
detter commodities of the fame ſpecies. A ſtagnation is 
here pernicious, wherever it happens; ; becauſe it operates 
backwards, and ſtops or benumbs the induſtrious hand 
in its production of what is ufeful to human life. But 
what production we owe to CHANGE-ALLEY, or even 
what conſumption, except that of coffee, and pen, ink, 

and paper, I have not yet learned; nor can one foreſee 
the loſs or decay of any one beneficial commerce or coni- 
modity, though that placeand all its er were fo 
Ever butied in the ocean. 55 


But though this, term 8 never — eee by 
thoſe who, inſiſt ſo much on the advantages that reſult 
from a circulation, there ſeems, however, to be ſome 
benefit of a ſimilar kind, ariſing from our. incumbrances: : 
'As indeed, what | human evil is there, which i is. not at- 


tended with fome ge, ? This we ſhall endeavour to 


+ Mzzex, Dy Tor, 1 a prophets publifd i Ei aner. 
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Geplait, that we may eftimate the weight which we 
vught to allow it, | 


Public ſecurities are with us become a kind of money, 
and paſs as readily at the current price as gold or ſilver. 
Wherever any profitable undertaking offers itſelf, how- 
ever expenſive, there are never wanting hands enough to 
embrace it; nor need a trader, who has ſums in the pub- 
lic ſtocks, fear to launch out into the moſt extenſive 
trade ; ſince he is poſſeſſed of funds, which will anſwes 
the moſt ſudden demand that can be made upon him. 
No merchant thinks it neceſſary to keep by him any 
conſiderable caſh, Bank-ſtock, or India-bonds, eſpecial- 
ly the latter, ſerve all the ſame purpoſes ; becauſe he can 
'diſpoſe of them, or pledge them to a banker, in a quarter 
'of an hour; and at the ſame time they are not idle, even 
when in his ſcritoire, but bring him in a conſtant reve- 
nue. In ſhort, our national debts furniſh merchants 
with a ſpecies of money, that is continually multiply- 
ing in their hands, and produces ſure gain, beſides the 
profits of their commerce. This muſt enable them to 
trade upon leſs profit. The ſmall profit of the merchant 
renders the commodity cheaper, cauſes a greater con- 
ſumption, quickens the labour of the common people, 
and _ to ſpread arts and OY through the whole 


There are alſo, we may obſerve, in EncLann, and 


in all ſtates, which have both commerce and public debts, 
a ſet of men, who are half-merchants, half ſtock · holders, 
and may be ſuppoſed willing to trade for ſmall profits ; 
becauſe commerce is not their principal or ſole ſupport, 
and their revenues in the funds are a ſure reſource for 
themſelves and their families. Were there no funds, 
great merchants would have no expedient for realizing 
or ſecuring any part of their profit, but by making pur- 
chaſes of land ; and land has many difadvantages in com- 

Cc2 pariſon 
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pariſon of funds. Requiring more care and inſpection, 
it divides the time and attention of the merchant; upon 
any tempting offer or extraordinary accident in trade, 
it is not ſo eaſily converted into money; and as it attracts 
too much, both by the many natural pleaſures it affords, 
| and the authority it gives, it ſoon converts the citizen into 
the country gentleman. More men, therefore, with large 
ſtocks and incomes, may naturally be ſuppoſed to con- 
tinue in trade, where there are public debts : and this, 
it muſt be owned, is of ſome advantage to commerce, 
dy diminiſhing its profits, promoting circulation, and 


W induſtry +. 


But, in oppoſition to theſe two favourable circum- 
3 perhaps of no very great importance, weigh the 
many diſadyantages which attend our public debts, in the 
whole interior economy of the ſtate : You will find no 
compariſon between the ill and the good which reſult 
from them. 


Firſt, Tis certain, that national debts cauſe a mighty 
confluence of people and riches to the capital, by the 
great ſums which are levied in the provinces to pay the 
intereſt of thoſe debts ; and perhaps, too, by the advan- 
tages in trade above mentioned, which they give the 
merchants in the capital above the reſt of the kingdom. 
The queſtion is, Whether, in our caſe, it be for the 
public intereſt, that ſo many privileges ſhould be con- 
ferred on Lonpox, which has already arrived at ſuch an 
enormous ſize, and ſeems {ill increaſing? Some men 
are apprehenſive of the conſequences. For my part, I 
cannot forbear thinking, that tho' the head is undoubt- 


- + On this head, I ſhall obſerve, without interrupting the thread of the 
argument, that the multiplicity of our public debts ſerves rather to ſink the 
intereſt, and that the more the government borrows, the cheaper may they 
expect to borrow z contrary to firſt appearance, and contrary to common opi- 
nion. The — of trade have an influence on intereſt, See Eſſay IV. 


edly 
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edly too big for the body, yet that great city is ſo hap- 
pily ſituated, that its exceflive bulk cauſes leſs inconve- 
nience than even a ſmaller capital to a greater kingdom, 
There is more difference between the prices of all pro- 
viſions in PAR1s and LanGvuepoc, than between thoſe 
in LonDoN and YORKSHIRE. 


Secondly, Public ſtocks, being a kind of paper- credit, 
have all the diſadvantages attending that ſpecies of money. 
They baniſh gold and ſilver from the moſt conſiderable 
commerce of the ſtate, reduce them to common circu- 
lation, and by that means render all proviſions and la- 
bour dearer than otherwiſe they would be. 


Thirdly, The taxes which are levied to pay the inte- 
reſts of theſe debts, are apt to be a check upon induſtry, 
to heighten the price of labour, and to be an oppreſſion 
on the poorer ſort. 


Fourthly, As foreigners poſſeſs a ſhare of our national 
funds, they render the public, in a manner, tributary to 
them, and may in time occaſion the tranſport of our 
people and our induſtry, 

Fifthly, The greateſt part of public ſtock being always 
in the hands of idle people, who live on their revenue, 
our funds give great encouragement to an uſeleſs and in- 
active life. 

But tho? the injury which ariſes to commerce and in» 
duſtry from our public funds, will appear, upon balanc-- 
ing the whole, very conſiderable, it is trivial, in com- 
pariſon of the prejudice which reſults to the ſtate con- 
ſidered as a body politic, which muſt ſupport itſelf in the 
ſociety of nations, and have various tranſactions with 
other ſtates, in wars and negotiations. The ill, there, 
is pure and unmixed, without any favourable circumſtance 
to atone for it: and 'tis an ill too of a nature the ** 


* and moſt important. 
Cc 3 We 
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We have, indeed, been told, that the public is no 
weaker upon account of its debts; ſince they are moſtly | 
due among ourſelves, and bring as much property to one 
as they take from another. *Tis like transferring money 
from the right hand- to the left; which leaves the perſon 
neither richer nor poorer than before. Such looſe rea- 
ſonings and ſpecious compariſons will always. paſs, where 
we judge not upon principles. I aſk, Is it poſſible, in 
the nature of things, to overburthen a nation with 
taxes, even where the ſovereign reſides among them? 
The very doubt ſeems extravagant; ſince tis requiſite. 
in every commonwealth, that there be a certain pro- 
portion obſerved between the laborious and the idle part 
of it. But if all our preſent taxes be mortgaged, muſt 
we not invent new ones ? And may not this matter be 
carried to a length that is ruinous and deftruQive? 


In every. nation, there are always ſome methods of 
levying money more eaſy than others, agreeable to, the 
way of living of the people, and the commodities they, 
make uſe of. In BRITAIx, the exciſes upon malt and 
beer afford a very large revenue; becauſe the operations 
of malting and brewing are very tedious, and are impoſ- 
ſible to be concealed ; and at the ſame time, theſe com- 
modities are not ſo abſolutely neceſfary to life, as that the 
raiſing their price would very much affect the poorer 


ſort, Theſe taxes being all mortgaged, what difficulty 
to find new ones what vexation and ruin of the poor! 


Duties upon conſumptions are more equal and eaſy 
than thoſe upon poſſeſſions. What a loſs to the public, 
that the former are all exhauſted, and that we muſt have 
recourſe to the more grievous method of levying taxes 


Were all the proprietors of land oply ſtewards to the 
public, mult not neceſſity force them to praiſe all the 
arts of oppreſion uſed by — where the abſence or 


ne 
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mgligence of the proprietor render them ſecure againſt 


enquiry ? 


It will ſearce be aſſerted, that no bounds ought ever to 
be ſet to national debts ; and that the public would be 


no weaker,” were twelve or fifteen ſhillings in the pound, 


land-tax, mortgaged, with all the preſent cuſtoms and 


exciſes. There is ſomething therefore in the caſe, beſide 


the mere transferring of property from one hand to an- 


other. In 500 years, the poſterity of thoſe now in the 
* coaches, and of thoſe upon the boxes, will probably have 


changed places, without affecting the public by theſe re- 


volutions. 


Suppoſe the public once fairty brought to that condi- 
tion, to which it is haſtening with ſuch amazing rapi- 
dity; ſuppoſe the land to be taxed eighteen or nineteen. 
ſhillings in the pound; for it can never bear the whole 
twenty : ſuppoſe all the exciſes and cuſtoms to be ſcrewed 
up to the outmoſt which the nation can bear, without 
entirely loſing its commerce and induſtry ; and ſuppoſe 
that all thoſe funds are mortgaged to perpetuity, and that 
the invention and wit of all our projectors can find no 
new impoſition which may ſerve as the foundation of a 


new loan; and let us conſider the neceſſary conſe- 


quences of this ſituation. Tho' the imperfect ſtate of 
our political knowlege, and the narrow capacities of men 
make it difficult to foretel the effects which will reſult 


from any untried meaſure, the ſeeds of ruin are here 


ſcattered with ſuch profuſion as not to oy the * of 
the moſt careleſs obſerver. 


In this unnatural ſtate of ſociety, the only perſons who 
poſſeſs any revenue, beyond the immediate effects of their 
induſtry, are the ſtock-holders, who draw almoſt all the 


rent of the land and houſes, beſides the produce of all the 
cuſtoms and exciſes. Theſe are men, who have no con- 


nexions in the ſtate, who can enjoy their revenue in any 
Ce 4 part 
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part of the world in which they chooſe to reſide, whe 
will naturally bury themſelves in the capital, or in 
great cities, and who. will. ſink into the lethargy of a ftu- 
pid and pampered luxury, without ſpirit, ambition, or 
enjoyment. Adieu to all ideas cf nobility, gentry, and 
family. The ſtocks can be transferred in an inſtant, and 
being in ſuch 2 fluctuating ſtate, will ſeldom be tranſ- 
mitted during three generations from father to ſon. Or 
were they to remain ever ſo long in one family, they 
convey no hereditary authority or credit to the poſſeſſors; 
and by this means, the ſeveral ranks of men, which form 
a kind of independant magiſtracy in a ftate, inſtituted by 
the hand of nature, are entirely loſt; and every man in 
authority derives his influence from the commiſſion alone 
of the ſovereign. No expedient remains ſor preventing 
or ſuppreſſing inſurreQions,. but mexcenary armies : No 
expedient at all remains for reſiſting tyranny : Elections 
are ſwayed by bribery and corruption alone : And the 
middle power between king and people being totally re- 
moved, a horrible deſpotiſm muſt infallibly prevail. The 
land-holders, deſpiſed for their poverty, and hated for 
their oppreſſions, will be n unable to make * op- 
poſition to it. | 


Tho' a reſolution ſhould be formed b the 8 
never to impoſe any tax which hurts commerce and diſ- 
oourages induſtry, it will be impoſſible for men, in ſub- 
jects of ſuch extreme delicacy, to reaſon ſo juſtly as never 
to be miſtaken, or amidſt difficulties ſo urgent, never to 
be ſeduced from their reſolution. The continual fluc- 
tuations in commerce require continual alterations in the 
nature of the taxes; which expoſes the legiſlature every 
moment to the danger both of wilful and involuntary 
error. And any great blow given to trade, whether by 
injudicjous tates or by other accidents, throws the whole 


ſyſtem of the government into confuſion. 
But 


But what-expedient is the public now to fall upon, 
even ſuppoſing trade to continue in the moſt flouriſhing 
condition, to ſupport its foreign wars and enterprizes, 
and to defend its on honour and intereſts or thoſe of its 
allies ? I do not aſk how the public is to exert ſuch a pro- 
digious power as it has maintained during our late wars; 
where we have ſo much exceeded, not only our own na- 


tural ſtrength, but even that of the greateſt empires. This 


extravagance. is the abuſe complained of, as the ſource of | 


all the dangers to which we are at preſent expoſed. But 
ſince we muſt ſtil} ſuppoſe great commerce and opulence 
to remain, even after every fund is mortgaged ; thoſe 
riches muſt be defended by proportionable power, and 
whence is the public to derive the revenue which ſup- 
ports it? It muſt plainly be from a continual taxation of 


the annuitants, or which is the ſame thing, from mort- 


gaging anew, on every exigency, a certain part of their 
annuity z and thus making them contribute to their om 
defence, and to that of the nation. But the difficul- 
ties, attending this ſyſtem of policy, will eaſily appear, 
whether we ſuppoſe the king to have become abſolute- 
maſter, or to be ſtill controuled by national councils, in 
which the annuitants themſelves muſt MG hes! 
the principal ſway. 

If the prince has become abſolute, as may en; 
be expected from this ſituation of affairs, it is ſo eaſy for 
him to encreaſe his exactions upon the annuitants, which 
amount only to the retaining money in his own hands, 
that this ſpecies of property would ſoon loſe all its ere- 
dit, and the whole income of every individual in the 
ſtate muſt lie entirely at the mercy of the ſovereign: A 
degree of deſpotiſm which no oriental monarchy has ever 
yet attained. If, on the contrary, the conſent of the 
annuitants be requiſite for every taxation, they will 
never be perſuaded to contribute ſufficiently even to the 
ſupport of government; as the diminution of their re- 

venue 
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venue muſt in that eaſe be very ſenſible, would not be 
diſguiſed under the appearance of a branch of exciſe or 
cuſtoms, and would not be ſhared by any other order of 
the ſtate, who are already ſuppoſed to be taxed to the 
utmoſt. There are inſtances, in ſomè republics, of a 
hundredth penny, and ſometimes of the fiftieth, being 
given to the ſupport of the ſtate; but this is always an 
extraordinary exertion of power, and can never become 
the foundation of a conſtant national defence. We have 
always found, where 3 government has mortgaged all its 
revenues, that it neceſſarily ſinks into a ſtate of en 
inactivity and impotence, - | 9 of 

Such are the inconveniences, which may 
be foreſeen, of this ſituation, to which GREAT BxITAIT 
is viſibly tending, Not to mention, the numberleſs in- 
conveniences, which. cannot be forefeen;'and which muſt 
reſult from ſo monſtrous a ſituation as that of making 
the public the ſole proprietor of land, beſides inveſting 
it with every branch of cuſtoms and exciſe, which the 
fertile imagination of miniſters and 1 * been 
able to invent. 

] muſt confeſs, that there is a france rapineneſs from 
Jong cuſtom, crept into all ranks of men, with regard to 
public debts, not unlike what divines ſo vehemently com- 
plain of with regard to their religious doctrines. We 
all own, that the moſt ſanguine imagination cannot 
hope, either that this or any future miniſtry will be poſ- 
ſeſſed of ſuch rigid and ſteady frugality, as to make any 
conſiderable progreſs in the payment of our debts; or that 
the ſituation of foreign affairs will, . for any long time, 
allow them leiſure and tranquillity for ſuch an under- 
taking f. M hat then is to become of us? Were we ever 
ſo 


J In times of peace and cewity, when alone it is pofſible to pay debt, 
| the monied intereſt are averſe to receive partial payments, which they know 


thous advantage z -and the landed intereſt are averſe to con · 
tinue 
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fs good Chriſtians, and ever ſo reſigned to Providence z 


2 methinks, were a curious queſtion, even conſidered 


as a ſpeculatiye one, and what it might not be altogether 


impoſſible to form ſome conjectural ſolutian of. The 
eyents here will depend little upon the contingencies of 
battles, negotiations, intrigues and factions. There 


ſeems to be a natural progreſs of things, which may guide 


our reaſoning. As it would have required but a moderate 
ſhare of prudence, when we firſt began this practice of 
mortgaging, to have foretold, from the nature of men 
and of miniſters, that things would neceſſarily be carried 
to the length we ſee; ſo now, that they have at laſt hap- 
pily reached it, it may not be difficult to gueſs at the 
conſequences. It muſt, indeed, be one of theſe two 
events ; either the nation muſt deftroy public credit, or 
public credit will deſtroy the nation. Tis impoſlible they 
can both ſubſiſt, after the manner they have been hither- 
to managed, in this, as well as in ſome other nations. 


There was, indeed, a ſcheme ſor the payment of our 


debts, which was cn by an excellent citizen, Mr. 
Hurchixsox, above thirty years ago, and which Was 
much approved of by ſome men of ſenſe, but never was 
likely to take effect. He aſſerted, that there was a fal- 
lacy in imagining that the public owed this debt ; for 
that really every individual owed a proportional ſhare of 


it, and paid, in his taxes, a proportional | ſhare of 


the intereſt, beſide the expences of levying theſe taxes, 
Had we not better, then, ſays he, make a proportional 
diſtribution of the debt among us, and each of us-con- 
tribute a ſum ſuitable to his property, and by that means 


tinue the taxes requiſite for that purpoſe. Why therefore ſhould a miniſter 
perſevere in a meaſure ſo diſagreeable to all parties ? For the fake, I ſuppoſe, 
of a poſterity, which he will never ſee, or of a few reaſonable reflecting 
people, whoſe united intereſt, perhaps, will not be able to ſecure bim the 
ſmalleſt burrough i in ENGLAND, *Tis not likely we ſhall ever find any mi- 
niſter ſo bad a politician, With regard to theſe narrow deſtructive maxims 
1 politics, all mne are expert enough. 


diſ- 
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diſcharge at dies all our funds and public mortgages ?. 
He ſeems not to have conſidered, that the laborious poor 
pay a conſiderable part of the taxes by their annual con- 
ſumptions, tho they eould not advance, at once, a pro- 
portional part of the ſum required. Not to mention, 
that property in money and ſtock in trade might eaſily 
be concealed or diſguiſed ; and that viſible property in 
lands and houſes would really at laſt anſwer for the 
whole : An inequality and oppreflion which never would 
be ſubmitted to. But tho? this prq;ect is never likely to 
take place; tis not altogether improbable, that when the 
nation become heartily ſick of their debts, and are cruel- 
ly oppreſſed by them, ſome daring projector may ariſe 
with viſionary ſchemes for their diſcharge. And as pub- 
lic credit will begin, by that time, to be a little frail, 
the leaſt touch will deftroy it, as happened i in F RANCE 
and in this manner it will die of the doffer *: * 


But *tis more probable, that the breach of national 
faith will be the neceſſary effect of wars, defeats, misfor- 
tunes, and public calamities, or even perhaps of victories 
and conqueſts. I muſt confeſs, when I ſee princes and 

ates fighting and quarrelling, amidſt their debts,” funds, 
and public mortgages,” it always brings to my mind a 
match of cudgel- playing fought in a China ſhop. How 


Some neighbouring ſtates — an eaſy expedient, by which they 
lighten their public debts, The Fxzwncn have a cuſtom (as the Romans 
formerly had) of augmenting. their money; and this the nation has been 
ſo much familiarized to, that it hurts not public credit, tho' it be really 
cutting off at once, by an edict, ſo much of their debts. The DvTcn di- 
miniſh the intereſt, without the conſent of their creditors z or, which is the 
ſame thing, they arbitrarily tax the funds as well as *. property. Could 
we practiſe either of theſe methods, we need never be opprefled by the na- 
tional debt; and tis not impoſſible but one of theſe, or ſome other method, 
may, at all 8 be tried, on the augmentation of dur incumbrancet 
and difficulties, But people in this country are ſo good reaſoners upon what- 
ever regards their intereſt, that ſuch a practice will deceive no body; and 
public credit will probably tumble at once by ſo dangerous a trial. 
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can it be expected, that ſovereigns will ſpare a ſpecies of 
property, which is pernicious to themſelves and to the 
public, when they have ſo little compaſſion on lives and 
properties, witch are uſeful to both? Let the time come 
(and ſurely it will come) when the new funds, created 
for the exigences of the year, are not ſubſcribed to, and 
raiſe not the money projected. Suppoſe, either that the 
caſh of the nation is exhauſted ; or that our faith, which 
has been hitherto ſo ample, begins to fail us. Suppoſe, 
that, in this diſtreſs, the nation is threatened with an 
invaſion ; a rebellion is ſuſpected or broke out at home; 
A ſquadron cannot be equipped for want of pay, victuals, 
or repairs ; or even a foreign ſubſidy cannot be advanced. 
What muſt a prince or miniſter do in ſuch an emer- 
gence? The right of ſelf-preſervation is unalienable-in 
every individual, much more in every community. And 
the folly of our ſtateſmen muſt then be greater than the 
folly of thoſe who firſt contracted debt, or, what is more, 
than that of thoſe who truſted, or continue to truſt this 
ſecurity, if theſe ſtateſmen have the means of ſafety in 
their hands, and do not employ them. The funds, 
created and mortgaged, will, by that time, bring in a 
large yearly revenue, ſufficient for the defence and ſecu- 
rity of the nation: Money is perhaps lying in the ex- 

chequer, ready for the diſcharge of the quarterly intereſt: 
Neceflity calls, fear urges, reaſon exhorts, compaſſion 
alone exclaims: The money will immediately be ſeized 
for the current ſervice, under the moſt ſolemn proteſta- 
tions, perhaps, of being immediately replaced. But no 
more is requiſite, The whole fabric, already tottering, 
falls to the ground, and buries thouſands in its ruins. 
And this, I think, may be called the natural death of pu- 
blic credit : For to this period it tends as naturally as an 

| animal U body t to its diſſol ution 2 and deſtruction *. 1 
ut 


0 80 great dupes are the generality of mankind, that, notwithſtanding 
2 — Hock. to public credit, as a voluntary bankruptcy in Ex o- 


LAND 


2 
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Tpeſe two che ſuppoſed above, are : aue ealwmitols; 
but not the moſt calamitous. Thouſands are hereby ſa⸗ 
crificed to the ſafety of millions. But we are not with- 
out danger, that the contrary event may take place, and 
that millions may be ſacrificed for ever to the temporary 
ſafety of thouſands +. Our popular government, per- 


hapy, v will render it 21 or dangerous for a | miniſter 
to 


any Te AR it would not an be long, ere « del 3 again 
revive in as flouriſhing a condition as before. The preſent king of Fx Axor, 
during the late war, borrowed, money at lower intereſt than ever his grand - 
father did; and as low as the Ba ITISH parliament, comparing the natural 
Tate of intereſt in both kingdoms, * And tho? men are commonly more go- 
verned by what they have ſeen, than by what thay foreſee, with whatever 
certainty z- yet promiſes, proteſtations, fair appearances, with the allure- 
ments of preſent intereſt, have ſuch powerful influence as few are able to reſiſt. 
Mankind are, in all ages, caught by the ſame baits : The ſame tricks, play- 
ed over and over again, fill trepan them. The heights of popularity and 
patriotiſm are Mill the beaten road to power and tyranny flattery to treach- 
ery; ſtanding armies to arbitrary government; and the glory of God to the 
temporal intereſt of the clergy. The fear of an everlaſting deſtruction of 
eredit, allowing it to be an evil, is a needleſs bugbear, A prudent man, in 
reality, would rather lend to the public immediately after they had taken 
a ſpunge to their debts, as at preſent; as much as an opulent knave, even 
tho*-one could not force him to pay, is a preferable debtor to an honeft 
bankrupt: For the former, in order to carry on buſineſs, may find it his 
intereſt to diſcharge his debts, where they are not exorbitant: The latter 
has it not in his power. The reaſoning of Tacirus, Hiſt, /ib, 3. as it is 
<eternally true, is very applicable to our preſent caſe. Sed wwulgus ad magnita- 
dinem beneficiorum aderat : Stultiſſimus quiſque pecuniis mercabatur : Apud fa. 
Pientes cofſa babebantur, que, neque dari ne gue accipi, ſalva republica, pote- 
rant. The public is a debtor, whom no man can oblige to pay. The only 
check which the creditors have on it, is the intereſt of preſerving credit; an 
-intereſt, which may eaſily be overbalanced by a very great debt, and by a 
difficult and extraordinary emergence, even ſuppoſing that credit irrecover- 
able. Not to mention, that a preſent neceſſity often forces ſtates into mea- 
ſures which are, riftly ſpeaking, againſt their intereſt 


| + Thave heard it has been computed, that all the creditors of the publicy 
natives and foreigners, amount only to 17,000, Theſe make a figure at 
- preſent on their i income z but, in caſe of a public bankruptcy, would, in an 
- inftant, become the loweſt, as well as "the moſt wretched of the people, 


- The dignity and authority of the landed gentry and nobility is much better 
«2, 2 rooted z 
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to venture on ſo deſperate an expedient, as that of a vo- 
luntary bankruptcy. And tho? the houſe of Lords be al- 
together: compoſed; of the proprietors of larids; and the 
houſe of Commons chiefly ; and conſequently neither of 
them can be ſuppoſed to have great property in the funds 1 
Yet the connections of the members may be fo great 
with the proprietors, as to render them more tenacious 
of public faith, than prudence, policy, or even juſtice, 
ſtrictly ſpeaking, requires. And perhaps, too, our fo- 
reign enemies, or rather enemy (for we have but one to 
dread) may be ſo politic as to diſcover, that our ſafety 
lies in deſpair, and may not, therefore, ſhow the dan- 
ger, open and barefaced, till it be inevitable. The bas 
lance of power in EuRoPe, our grandfathers, our fa- 
thers, and we, have all juſtly eſteemed too unequal to be 
preſerved without our attention and affiftance, But our 
children, weary with the ſtruggle, and fettered with in- 
cumbrances, may fit down ſecure, and fee their neigh- 
bours oppreſſed and conquered ; till, at laſt, they them- 
ſelves and their creditors lie both at the mercy of the 
conqueror. And this may properly enough be denomi- 
nated the violent death of our public credit. 


Theſe ſeem to be the events which are not very re- 
mote, and which reaſon foreſees as clearly almoſt as ſhe 
can do any thing that lies in the womb of time. And 
tho' the antients maintained that, in order to reach the 
gift of prophecy, a certain divine fury or madneſs was 


rooted ; and would render the contention very unequal, if ever we come to 
that extremity, One would incline to aflign to this event a very near pe- 
riod, ſuch as half a century, had not our fathers' prophecies of this kind 
deen already found fallacious, by the duration of our public credit, ſo much 
beyond all reaſonable expectation. When the aſtrologers in Fxaxncs were 
every year foretelling the death of HEN IV, Theſe fellows, ſays he, muff 
be right at lat. We ſhall, therefore, be more cautious than to aſſign any 


ay date; ap ſhall content ourſelves with pointing out the event in ge- 
\derdf; | ; 
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Of s oM RaMankaBntly CiisToOMs. 
- SHALL obſerve three temarkable cuſtoms in three ce- 
| lebrated governments; and ſhall conclulle from the 

whole, that all general maxims in politics ought to be 

eſtabliſhed with great reſerve ; and that irregular and ex- 
traordinary appearances' are frequently diſcovered in the 
moral, as well as in the phyſical world. The former, 
perhaps, we can better account for, after they happen, 
from ſprings and principles, of which every one has, with- 
in himſelf, or from 6bvious obſervation, the ſtrongeſt 
aſſurance and conviction: But tis often fully as impoſ- 

ſible for human prudence, beforehand; to foreſee, and 
foretel them. 


I. One would think it eſſential to every fuprettie coun- 
eil or aſſembly, which debates, that intire liberty of 
ſpeech ſhould be granted to every member, and that all 
motions or reaſonings ſhould. be received, which can any 
way tend to illuſtrate the point under deliberation, One 
would conclude, with {till greater aſſurance, that, after a 
motion was made, which was voted and approved by that 
aſſembly in which the legiſlative power is lodged, the 
member who made the motion muſt for ever be exempted 
from farther trial or inquiry. But no political maxim 
can, at firſt ſight, appear more undiſputable, than that 
he muſt, at leaſt, be ſecured from all inferior juriſdiction; 
and that nothing leſs than the ſame ſupreme legiſlative 
3 Vol. 1. D d aſſembly, 
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aſſembly, in their ſubſequent meetings, could render him 
accountable for thoſe motions and harangues which they 
had before approved of. But theſe axioms, however ir- 
refragable they may appear, have all failed in the ArRHE- 
NIAN government, from cauſes and 9 too, which 
appear almoſt inevitable. 

By the yeuOn waparoyus, or e if legality, (tho 
it has not been remarked by antiquaries or commenta- 
tors) any man was tried and puniſhed in a common 
court of judicature, for any law which had paſſed upon 
his motion, in the aſſembly of the people, if that law 
appeared to the court unjuſt, or prejudicial to the pu- 
blic. Thus DEMosrRHENESs, finding that ſhip-money 
was levied irregularly, and that the poor bore the ſame 
burden as the rich in equipping the gallies, corrected this 
Inequality by a very uſeful law, which proportioned the 
expence to the revenue and income of each individual. 
He moved for this law in the aſſembly ; he proved its 
| advantages * ; he convinced the people, the only legiſla- 
ture in ATHENS ; the law paſſed, and was carried into 
execution.: And yet he was tried in a criminal court for 
that law, upon the complaint of the rich, who reſented 
the alteration he had introduced into the finances + He 
was indeed acquitted, upon proving anew the uſefulneſs 
of his law. 
Crxrxsirhox moved in the aſſembly of the 8 that 
particular honours ſhould be conferred on DEMosTHE- 
N Es, as on a citizen affectionate and uſeful to the com- 
monwealth: The people, convinced of this truth, voted 
thoſe honours: Yet was CTEsITHOx tried by the n 
Wagavguu. It was aſſerted, among other topics, that 
DeuosrRENESs was not a good citizen, nor affectionate 
to the commonwealth : And the orator was called upon 


His harangue for it is ſtill extant 3 ez: Zuνꝓe, Rias. 
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to defend his friend, and conſequently himſelf; which he 
executed by that ſublime piece of eloquence, that has 
ever ſince been the admiration of mankind. 


After the battle of CH RON BEA, a law was paſſed up- 
on the motion of HyPpERIDEs, giving liberty to ſlaves, 
and inrolling them in the troops . On account of this 
law, the orator was afterwards tried. by the indictment 
above mentioned, and defended himſelf, among other 
topics, by that ſtroke celebrated by PLUTARCH and 
LonGinus. It was net I, ſaid he, that moved for this 
law: It was the neceſſities. of war; it was. the battle of 
CHARONEA. The orations of DEMoSTHENES abound, 
with many inſtances of trials. of. this nature, and prove 
clearly, that nothing was more commonly practiſed. 


The ArHENAN Democracy was. ſuch a tumultuary 
government, as we can ſcarce form a notion of in the 
preſent age of the world. The whole collective body 
of the people voted in every law, without any limitation 
of property, without any diſtinction of rank, without 
controul from any magiſtracy or ſenate +; and conſe- 
quently without regard to order, juſtice, or prudence. 
The ATHENIANS ſoon became ſenſible of the miſchiefs 
attending this . conſtitution : But being averſe to the 
checking themſelves by any rule or reſtriction, they re- 
ſolved, at leaſt, to check their demagogues or counſel- 
lors, by the, fear of future puniſhment and inquiry. 
They accordingly inſtituted this remarkable law; a law 
eſteemed ſo eſſential to me government, that AEsCH1- 


* PLUTARCHUS in vita decem -oratorum, DxzMosTHENES gives a dif- 
ferent account of this law. Contra An ISTOGITON, erat. II. He ſays, That 
its purport was, to render the arte ien or to reftore the privilege of 
bearing offices to thoſe who had beea declared incapable, Perhaps theſe were 
doth clauſes of the ſame law. 


+ The ſenate of the Bean was only a leſs numerous mob, cholen by lot 
Wi en anonony : 
| Ds 2 | NES 
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Ms inſiſts on it as a known truth, that were it abeliſhed 
or neglected, it were he gence for Kay's une pe; Hd 
fubhſt®, 

The people feared not any ill Abe to liberty 
from the authority of the criminal courts ; becauſe thefe 
were nothing but very numerous juries, choſen by lot 
from among the people. And they conſidered themſelves 
juſtly as in a ſtate of perpetual pupillage ; where they 
had an authority, after they came to the uſe of reaſon, 
not only to retract and controul whatever had been de- 
mine, but to puniſh any guardian for meaſures which 
they had embraced by his perſuafion. The fame law 
had place in TtirBEs + ; and for the fame reaſon.  - 


It appears to have been an uſual practice in Atuzns, 
on the eftabliſhment of any law eſteemed very uſeful or 
popular, to prohibit for ever its abrogation and repeal. 
Thus the demagogue, who diverted all the public reve- 
nues to the ſupport of ſhows and ſpectacles, made it 
criminal ſo much as to move for a repeal of this law f. 
Thus Lyriks moved for à law, not only to recal' all 
the immunities formerly granted, but to deptive the peo- 
4 for the future of the power of granting any more |. 

us all bills of attainder 4 were forbid, of laws that 
affected one Arlt NAM, without extending to the whole 
cominonwealth. Theſe abſurd clauſes, y which the 
legiſlature vainly attempted to bind itſeff for ever, pro- 
ceeded from an univerſal ſenfe of the ; kvity and incon- 


fancy of the people, 


2 In CrMo r. TH tematkable, that the flirt hep after the 
flotation of the Demoeracy by CxiT1As and the Thirty, was to annut the 
: Sagte, as we learn from DrMesrnrütt dds Truck, The 

rater in this oration gives us the words of the law, eftavlithing the yeays 
ae, page 297. er edit. ALvi. And he EATERS: 
principles we here reaſon upon, 1 | 

+ Ptur, in vi Prop, I Demosrt, Ohnth. 1. 2. 

Duos r. contre LITT. 4 Daves T. coutra ARISTOCRATEN- 
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II. A wheel within a wheel, ſuch as we obſerve in the 
GERMAN empire, is conſidered by Lord SHAFTESBURY * 
as an abſurdity in politics: But what muſt we ſay to two 
equal wheels, which govern the ſame political machine, 
without any mutual check, controul, or ſubordination 
and yet preſerye the greateſt harmony and concord? To 
eftabliſh two diſtin legiſlatures, each of which poſſeſſes 
full and abſolute authority within itſelf, and ſtands in no 
need of the ather's aſſiſtance, in order to give validity 
to its acts; this may appear, beforehand, altogether im- 
pradticable, as long as men are actuated by the paſſions 
of ambition, emulation, and avarice, which have been 
hitherto their chief governing principles. And ſhould I 
aſſert, that the ſtate I have in my eye was divided into 
two diſtin factions, each of which predominated in a 
diſtinct legiſlature, and yet produced no claſhing in theſe 
independent powers; the ſuppoſition may appear almoſt 
incredible. And if, to augment the paradox, I ſhould 
affirm, that this disjointed, irregular — 8 

the moſt active, triumphant, and illuſtrious common 
wealth, that ever yet appeared on the ſtage of the world; 
I ſhould certainly be told, that ſuch a political chimera. 
was as abſurd as any viſion of the poets. But there is no 
need for ſearching long, in order to prove the reality of 
the ſoregoing ſuppoſitions: For this was actually the caſe 
with the Roman republic, 

The legiſlative power was there lodged within the 
eomitia centuriata and comitig tributa. In the former, tis 
well known, the people voted according to their cenſus ; ſo 
that when the firſt claſs was unanimaus, tho" it contained 
not, perhaps, the hundredth part of the commonwealth, 
it determined the whole ; and, with the authority of the 
| ſenate, eftabliſhed a law. In the latter, every vote was 
alike; and as the authority of the ſenate was nat there 


o Edy on the freedom of wit and humour, part 3. 5 2+ 
Dd3 * requiſite, 
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requiſite, the lower people entirely prevailed, and gave law 
to the whole ſtate. In all party-diviſions, at firſt between 
the PaTRrIcians and PreBEIANs, afterwards between 
the nobles and the people, the intereſt of the Ariſtocracy 
was predominant in the firſt legiſlature; that of the De- 
mocracy in the ſecond: The one could always deſtroy 
what the other had eftabliſhed : Nay, the one, by a ſud- 
den and unforeſeen motion, might take the ftart of the 
other, and totally annihilate its rival, by a vote, which, 
from the nature of the conſtitution, had the full autho- 
rity of a law. But no ſuch conteſt or ſtruggle is obſerv- 
ed in the hiſtory of Roms : No inſtance of a quarrel 
between theſe two legiſlatures ; tho many between the 
parties that governed in each. Whence aroſe this con- 

cord, which may ſeem ſo extraordinary ? | 
Tue legiſlature eftabliſhed at Rome, by the authority 
of SERvIUs Tullius, was the comitia centuriata, which, 
after the expulſion of the kings, rendered the govern- 
ment, for ſome time, altogether ariſtocratical. But the 
people, having numbers and force on their fide, and 
being elated with frequent conqueſts and victories in their 
foreign wars, always preyailed when puſhed to extre- 
mities, and firſt extorted from the ſenate the magiſtracy 
of the tribunes, and then the legiſlative power of the co- 
mitia. tributa, It then behoved the nobles to be more 
careful than ever not to provoke the people. For befide 
the force which the latter were always poſleſſed of, they 
had now get poſſeſſion of legal authority, and could in- 
ſtantly break in pieces any order or inſtitution which di- 
realy oppoſed them. By intrigue, by influence, by 
money, by combination, and by the reſpect paid their 
character, the nobles might often prevail, and direct the 
whole machine of government : But had they openly 
ſet their comitia centuriata in oppoſition to the tributa, they 
had ſoon loſt the advantage of that inſtitution, together 


with their conſuls, arztors, ediles, and all the magiſtrates 
elected 
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elected by it. But the comitia tributa, not having the 
ſame reaſon for reſpecting the centuriata, frequently re- 
pealed laws favourable to the Ariſtocracy: They limited 
the authority of the nobles, protected the people from 
oppreſſion, and controlled the actions of the ſenate and 
magiſtracy. The centuriata found it convenient always 
to ſubmit ; and tho equal in authority, yet being in- 
ferior in power, durſt never directly give any ſhock to the 
other legiſlature, either by repealing its laws, or eftabliſh- 
ing laws, which, it foreſaw, would ſoon be repealed 
by it. 

No inſtance is found of any oppoſition or ſtruggle be- 
tween theſe comitia ; except one ſlight attempt of this 
kind, mentioned by APPIAN in the third book of his ci- 
vil wars. Mark ANTHONY, reſolving to deprive De» 
cimus BruTus of the government of CisaLÞINE 
Gaur, railed in the Forum, and called one of the co- 
mitia, in order to prevent the meeting of the other, which 
had been ordered by the ſenate. But affairs. were then 
fallen into ſuch confuſion, and the Roman conſtitution 
was ſo near its final diſſolution, that no inference can be 
drawn from ſuch an expedient. This conteſt, beſides, 
was founded more on form than party. It was the ſe- 
nate who ordered the comitia tributa, that they might ob- 
ſtruct the meeting of the centuriata, which, by the con- 
ſtitution, or at leaſt forms of the government, could 


alone diſpoſe of provinces. 

| Cicero was recalled by the comitia centuriata, tho? 
baniſhed by the zributa, that is, by a plebiſcitum. But 
his baniſhment, we may obſerve, never was conſidered 
as a legal deed, ariſing from the free choice and inclina- 
tion of the people. It was always aſcribed to the vio- 
lence alone of CLop1vs, and to the diſorders introduced 


by him into the government. 
* 94 Ul. 


III. The teins which we en bir, 
regards ENGLAND ; and tho? it be not ſo important as 
thoſe which we. bave pointed out in ATHENs and Rome, 
it is no leſs ſingular and remarkable. Tis a maxim in 
politics, which we readily admit as undiſputed and uni- 
verſal, That a power, however great, when granted by 
law to an eminent magiſtrate, is not ſo dangerous to li- 
berty, as an authority, however inconſidetable, which 
he acquires from violence and uſurpation. For, beſides 
that the law always limits eyery power which it beſtows, 
the very receiving it as a conceſſion eſtabliſhes the autho- 
rity whence it is derived, and preſerves the harmony of 
the conſtitution. By the ſame right that one prerogative 
is aſſumed without law, another may alſo be claimed, 
and another, with ftill greater facility ; while the firſt 
uſurpatjons both ſerve as precedents to the following, and 
give force to maintain them. Hence the heroiſm of 
HAMPDEN, who ſuſtained the whole violence of royal 
proſecution, rather than pay a tax of twenty ſhillings not 
impoſed by parliament ; hence the care of all EnGcL1SH 
patriots to guard againſt the firſt encroachments of the 
crown; and hence ons the I, at this day, of 


Eyxorisn liberty. 


There is, however, one ogcaſion, where the parlia- 
ment has departed from this maxim ; and that is, in the 
preſſing of ſeamen, The exerciſe of an illegal power is 
here tacitly permitted in the crown ; and tho! it has fre- 
quently been under deliberation, how that power might 
be rendered legal, and granted, under proper reſtrictions 
to the ſovereign, no fafe expedient could ever be pro- 
poſed for "that purpoſe, and the danger to liberty al- 
ways appeared greater from law than from uſurpation. 
While this power is exerciſed to no other end than to 
man the nayy, men willingly ſubmit to it, from a ſenſe 
of its uſe and neceflity ; and the ſailors, yho are alone 

af- 
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affected by it, find no body to ſupport them, in claiming 
the rights and privileges which the law grants, without 
diſtinction, to all EnGLism ſuhjects. But were this 
power, on any occaſion, made an inſtrument of faction 
or miniſterial tyranny, the oppoſite faction, and indeed 
all lovers of their country, would immediately take the 
alarm, and ſupport the injured party ; the liberty of 
ENGLISHMEN would be afferted ; juries would be im- 
placable ; and the tools of tyranny, acting both againſt 
law and equity, would meet with the ſevereſt vengeance, 
On the other hand, were the parliament to grant ſuch an 
authority, they would probably fall into one of theſe 
two inconveniencies : They would either beſtow it under 
ſo many reſtrictions as would make it loſe its effects, by 
cramping the authority of the crown ; or they would 
render it ſo large and comprehenſive, as might give oc- 
caſion to great abuſes, for which we could, in that caſe, 
have no remedy. The very illegality of the power, at 
preſent, prevents its abuſes, by affording ſo eaſy a remedy 
againſt them, | 


I pretend not, by this reaſoning, to exclude all poſ- 
ſibility of contriving a regiſter for ſeamen, which might 
man the navy, without being dangerous to liberty, I 
only obſerve, that no ſatisfactory ſcheme of that nature 
has yet been propoſed, Rather than adopt any project 
hitherto invented, we continue a practice ſeemingly the 
moſt abſurd and unaccountable. Authority, in times of 
full internal peace and concord, is armed againſt law. 
A continued and open uſurpation in the crown is per- 
mitted, amidſt the greateſt jealouſy and watchfulneſs in the 
people; nay proceeding from thoſe very principles: Li- 

berty, in a country, of the higheſt liberty, is left in- 
tirely to its own defence, without any countenance or 
protection: The wild ſtate of nature is renewed, in one 
of the moſt civilized ſocieties of mankind: And great 
vio 
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violences and diſorders among the people, the moſt hu- 
mane and the beſt natured, are committed with impu- 
nity z while the one patty pleads obedience to the ſu- 
e eee 
S.. 7 | . 


ESSAY 


ESSAY XI. 


Of the PoyvLovsnEss of Aurizur 
NaTions®. 


HERE is very little ground, either from reaſon or 
experience, to conclude the univerſe eternal or in- 
corruptible. The continual and rapid motion of matter, 
the violent revolutions with which every part is agitated, 
the changes remarked in the heavens, the plain traces as 
well as tradition of an univerſal deluge, or general con- 
vulſion of the elements; all theſe prove ſtrongly the mor- 
tality of this fabric of the world, and its paſſage, by cor- 
ruption or diſſolution, from one ſtate or order to another. 
It muſt, therefore, as well as each individual form which 


it contains, have its infancy, youth, manhood, and old 


„An ingenious writer has honoured this diſcourſe with an anſwer, full of 
politeneſs, erudition, and good ſenſe. So learned a refutation would have 
made the author ſuſpect, that his reaſonings were entirely overthrown, had 
he not uſed the precaution, from the beginning, to keep himſelf on the 
ſceptical fide z and having taken this advantage of the ground, he was en- 
abled, tho* with much inferior forces, to preſerve himſelf from a total de- 
feat, That Reverend gentleman will always find, where his antagoniſt Is 
ſo entrenched, that it will be difficult to force him, Vaaao, in ſuch a 
ſituation, could defend himſelf againſt Hannrzar, Pnaznacrs againft 
CASA. The author, however, very willingly acknowledges, that his an- 
tagoniſt has detected many miſtakes both in his authorities and reaſonings g 
and it was owing entirely to that gentleman's indulgence, that many more 
errors were not remarked, In this edition, advantage has been taken of his 
learned animadyerſions, A 
formerly, 

ages 
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age; and tis probable, that in all theſe variations, man, 
equally with every animal and vegetable, will partake, 
In the flouriſhing age of the world, it may be expected, 
that the human ſpecies ſhould poſſeſs greater vigour both 
of mind and body, more proſperous health, higher ſpi- 
rits, longer life, and a ſtronger inclination and power of 
generation. But if the general ſyſtem of things, and hu- 
man ſociety of courſe, have any ſuch gradual revolutions, 
they are we flaw to be diſcernible in that ſhort period 
which is comprehended by hiſtory and tradition. Stature 
and force of body, length of life, even courage and ex- 
tent of genius, ſeem hitherto to have been, naturally in 
all ages, pretty much the ſame. The arts and ſciences, 
indeed, have flouriſhed in one period, and have decayed 
an another: But we may obſerve, that at the time when 
they roſe to greateſt perfection among one people, they 
were perhaps totally unknown to all the neighbouring 
nations; and tho they univerſally decayed i in one age, 
yet in a ſucceeding generation they again revived, and 
diffuſed themſelves over the world. As far, therefore, as 
| obſervation reaches, there is no univesfal difference diſ- 
cernible in the human ſpecies; and though it were al- 
lowed, that the univerſe, like an animal body, had a 
patural progreſs from infancy to old age; yet as it muſt 
| fill be uncertain whether, at preſent, it be advancing to 
its point of perfection, or declining from it, we cannot 
thence preſuppoſe any decay in human nature . To 
prove, therefore, or account for the greater populouſneſs 


r antiquity: by the imaginary youth or vigour of the 


| I Coxuyptsa fays,, lib. 3. cap- 8. that in Kerry and Ars 104 the 
bewriog of twins was freguent, and even cuſtomary ; gemini partus familiar, 
F<. HEY folennes ſunt. If this yas true, there is a phyſical difference both in 

aha: ages. For travellers make no ſuch remarks of theſe countries 
* On the contrary, we are apt to ſuppoſe the gorthern nations 
ile, As thoſe two countries were provinces of the Ronan em- 


pire, tis difficult, though not altogether abſyrd, to ſuppoſe that ſuch a man 
{Coeur LLA might be miſtaken with regard to them, 
* - world, 


PoPULOUSNESS of Anf INT NATIONS, 4 


world will ſcarce be admitted by any juſt reaſoner. Theſe 
general phyſical cauſes ought entirely to be excluded from 

There are indeed ſome more pnrticttar phyſical cauſes 
of great importance. Diſeaſes are mentioned in antiqui- 
ty, which are almoſt unknown to modern medicine; and 
new diſeaſes have ariſen and propagated themſelves, ot 
which there are no traces in antient hiſtory. And in this 
particular we may obſerve, upon comparifon, that the 
diſadvantage is very much on the fide of the trioertis; 
Not to mention ſome others of leſs importance; the 
ſmall-pox commits ſuch ravages, as would almoſt alone 
account for the great ſuperiority aſcribed to antient times. 
The tenth or the twelfth part of mankind, deſtroyed 
every generation, ſhould make 2 vaſt difference, it may 
be thought in the numbers of the people; and when 
joined to venereal diſtempers, a new plague diffuſed every 
where, this diſeaſe is perhaps equivatent, hy its conſtatit 
operation, to the three great ſcourges of mankind, war, 
peſtilence, and famine. Were it certain, therefore, that 
antient times, were more populous than the preſentʒ ant 
could no moral cauſes be aſſigned for ſo great a change j 
theſe phyſical cauſes alone, in the opinion of many, would 
be ſufficient to give us ſatis faction on that he. 

But is it certain, that antiquity was ſo much more 
populous as is pretended ? The extravagancies of Vos- 
$1Vs, with regard to this ſubject, are well knbWh. But 
an author of much greatet genius and diſcerrimenc has 
ventured to affirm, that, according to the beſt caitiputs- 
tions which theſe fübjects will admit of, there are nat 
now, on the face of the earth, the hftieth part of mankind, 
which exiſted in the time of Jutivs Cx$sar *. It may 
* eakily_he obſerved, that the compariſons, in this caſe 


- ® Late Panrant, Zee allo L'Eſprit de Loi, liv. 23. cap. 17, 18, > 
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muſt be very imperfect, even though we confine ourſelves 
to the ſcene of antient hiſtory ; Europe, and the nations 
about the MEpiTERRANEAN. We know. not exactly 
the numbers of any EURO EAM kingdom, or even city, 
at preſent : : How can we pretend to calculate thoſe of an- 
tient cities and ſtates, where hiſtorians have left us ſuch 
imperfect traces? For my part, the matter appears to 
me ſo uncertain, that, as I intend to throw together ſome 
reſlections on that head, I ſhall intermingle the inquiry 
concerning cauſes with that concerning facit; which 
ought never to be admitted, where the facts can be aſcer- 
tained with any tolerable aſſurance, We ſhall, firft, 
conſider whether it be probable, from what we know of 
the ſituation of ſociety in both periods, that antiquity 
muſt have been more populous; ſecondly, whether in 
reality it was ſo. If I can make it appear, that the con- 
cluſion is not ſo certain as is pretended, in favour of an- 
tiquity, tis all I aſpire to, | 
In general, we may obſerve, that the Sg with n re- 
— to the comparative populouſneſs of ages or Kking- 
doms implies very important conſequences, and common- 
ly determines concerning the preference of their whole 
police, their manners, and the conſtitution of their go- 
vernment. For as there is in all men, both male and fe- 
male, a deſire and power of generation, more active than 
is ever univerſally exerted, the reſtraints which they lie 
under, muſt proceed from ſome difficulties i in their ſitua- 
tion, which it belongs to a wiſe legiſlature carefully to 
| obſerve and remove, Almoſt every man who thinks he 
an maintain a family will have one; and the human 
ſpecies, at this rate of Propagation, . would more than 
double every generation. How faſt do mankind multi- 
ply in every colony or new ſettlement ; where it is an 
eaſy matter to provide for a family ; and where men are 


nowiſe ſtraitened os confined, as in Jong eſtabliſhed go- 
vernments? 
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vernments ? Hiſtory tells us frequently of plagues, which 


have ſwept away the third or fourth part of a people: 


Yet in a generation or two, the deſtruction was not per- 
ceived z and the ſociety had again acquired their former 
number. The lands which were cultivated, the houſes 
built, the commodities raiſed, the riches acquired, en- 
abled the people who eſcaped, immediately to marry, and 
to rear families, which ſupplied the place of thoſe who 
had periſhed “. And for a like reaſon, every wiſe, juſt, 


and mild government, by rendering the condition of its 


ſubjeRs eaſy and ſecure, will always abound moſt in, peo- 


ple, as well as in commodities and riches. A country, 


indeed, whoſe climate and foil are fitted for vines, will 
naturally be more populous than one which produces 
only corn, and that more populous than one which is 


only fitted for paſturage. But if every thing elſe, be equal, 


it ſeems natural to expect, that where-ever there are moſt - 


happineſs and virtue, and the * un there wil 
alſo be moſt people. 


The queſtion, therefore, concerning the ay 4 
of antient and modern times, being allowed of great im- 
portance, it will be. requiſite, if we would bring it to 
ſome determination, to compare both the dome/tic and poli- 
tical ſituation of theſe two periods, in order to judge of the 
facts by their moral cauſes ; which is the pf view in 
which we propoſed to conſider them. 


The chief difference between the domeſtic ceconomy 
of the ancients and that of the moderns conſiſts in the 
practice of ſlavery, which prevailed among the former, 


® This too is a good reaſon why the ſmall-pox does not depopulate covn- 
tries ſo much as may at firſt ſight be imagined. Where there is room for 
more people, they will always ariſe, even without the aſſiſtance of naturaliza- 
tion-bills, Tis remarked by Don Gzxonino pt UsTARr1z, that the 
provinces of Syain which ſend moſt people to the Indixs, are moſt po- 


pulous ; W aaahomae . 
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und which has been aboliſhed for ſome centuries through. 
out” the greateſt part of Evrors, Some paſſionate ad- 
mirers of the antients, and zealous partizans of civil li- 
berty;/ (for theſe ſentiments, as they are both of them, 
in the main, extremely juſt; ate found to be almoſt in- 
ſeparable) cannot forbear regretting the loſs of this in- 
Matutiom; and whilſt they brand all ſubmiffion to the 
nt of # fingle perſon with the harſh denomi- 
nation of ſlavery,” they would gladly reduce the greateſt 
part of mankind to real flavery and fubjeRtion. But to 
dne Who confiders eoolly on the ſubject, it will appear, 
chat human nature, in general, really enjoys more liberty 
at preſent, in the moſt arbitrary government of Euvrore, 
than it ever did during the moſt flouriſhing period of an- 
Hefit times. As much as ſubmiſſion to a petty prince, 
whoſe dominions extend hot beyond a fingle city, is more 
prievois than obedience'to'a great monarch ; ſo much is 
domeſtic flavery more cruel and opprefiive than any civil 
ſubjection whatſoever. The more the maſter is removed 
fromm ub in place and rank, the greater liberty we enjoy; 
the leſs are our actions inſpected and controled ; and the 
fainter that 'cruel compariſon becomes between our own 
ſubjection, and the freedom, and even dominion of an- 
other. The remains that are found of domeſtic ſlavery, 
in the AuknicAx cglonies, and among ſome EuxoEAN 
nations, would never ſurely create a deſire of rendering 
it more univerſal, The little humanity commonly ob- 
ferved i in perfons accuſtomed, from their infancy, to ex- 
erciſe ſo great authority over their fellowacreatures, and 
to trample upon human nature, were ſufficient alone to 
diſguſt us with that authority. Nor can a more probable 
reaſon be given for the ſevere, I might ſay, barbarous, 
manners of antient times, than the practice of domeſtic 
Dlavery; by which every man of rank was rendered 2 
of petty tyrant, and educated amidſt the flattery, ſubmiſſion, 
and low debaſement of his ſlaves, 
9 According 
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According to the antient practice, all checks were on 
the inferior, to reſtrain him to the duty of ſubmiſſion z 
none on the ſuperior, to engage him to the reciprocal 
duties of gentleneſs and humanity. In modern times, 4 
bad ſervant finds not eaſily a good maſter, nor a bad ma- 
ſter a good ſervant ; and the checks are mutual, ſuitable 
to the inviolable and eternal laws of reaſon and equity. 


The cuſtom of expoſing old, uſeleſs, or ſick ſlaves in 
an iſland of the TyBtR, there to ſtarve, ſeems to have 
been pretty common in Rome ; and whoever recovered, 
after having been fo expoſed, had his liberty given him, 
by an edict of the emperor CLaupivs; where it was 
likewiſe forbid to kill any ſlave merely for old age or 
ſickneſs . But ſuppoſing that this edict was ſtrictly 
| obeyed, would it better the domeſtic treatment of ſlaves, 
or render their lives much more comfortable? We may 
imagine what others would practiſe, when it was the pro- 
felled maxim of the elder CAaTo, to ſell his ſuperannuated 
Mlaves for any price, rather than maintain what he . 
ed an uſeleſs burthen +. 


The ergaſtula, or dungeons, where ſlaves in chains 
were forced to work, were very common all over ITALY. 
CoLUMELLA f adviſes, that they be always built under 
ground; and recommends || it as the duty of a careful 
overſeer, to call over every day the names of theſe ſlaves, 
like the muſtering of a regiment or ſhip's company, in 
order to know preſently when any of them had deſerted. 
A proof of the frequency of theſe erga/tula, and of the 
great number of ſlaves uſually confined in them. 


A chained ſlave for a porter was uſual in RoME, as ap- 
pears from Ovip 4, and other authors &. Had not theſe 


* SurzToNrvs in vita CLaupit, F Prur. in vita Ca Tons. 
1 Lib. 2. cap. 6. || Id. lib. 11. cap. 1. + Amor, lib, 1. eleg. 6. 
Y Suz ron. de clarii rhetor. So alſo the antient poet. nn tintin- 
nire impedimenta audio. 
Vor. I. Ee * 
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people ſhaken off all ſenſe of compaſſion towards that un- 
happy part of their ſpecies, would they have preſented 
all their friends, at the firſt entrance, with ſuch an 


image of the ſeverity of Ne maſter, and miſery of the 
ſlave ? 


Nothing ſo common in all trials, even of civil cauſes, 
as to call for the evidence of ſlaves; which was always 
extorted by the moſt exquiſite torments. DEMOSTHENEs 
ſays , that where it was poſſible to produce, for the ſame 
fact, either freemen or ſlaves as witneſſes, the judges al- 
ways preferred the torturing of ſlaves, as a more certain 
and _ infallible evidence +. | 


SENECA draws a picture of that dlotdedy luxury, 
which changes day into night, and night into day, and 
inverts every ſtated hour of every office in life. Among 
other circuſtances, ſuch as diſplacing the meals and times 
of bathing, he mentions, that regularly about the third 
hour of the night, the neighbours of one who indulges 
this falſe refinement, hear the noiſe of whips and laſhes ; 
and, upon inquiry, find that he is then taking an ac- 
count of the conduct of his ſervants, and giving them 
due correction and diſcipline. This is not remarked as an 
inſtance of cruelty, but only of diſorder, which, even in 
actions the moſt uſual and methodical, changes the fixed 
hours that an eſtabliſhed cuſtom had aſſigned them . 


But 


In Onlterem orat. 1. 


- + The ſame practice was common in Roux; but Crexno ſeems not to 
think this evidence ſo certain as the teſtimony of free · citizens. Pro Cælio. 


1 pin. 122. The inhuman ſports exhibited at Rome, may juſtly be 
conſidered too as an effect of the people's contempt for ſlaves, and was alſo 
a great cauſe of the general inhumanity of their princes and rulers, Who 
can read the accounts of the amphitheatrical entertainments without hor- 
ror? Or who is ſurprized, that the emperors ſhould treat that /people in the 


ſame way the people treated their inferiors? One's humanity, on that oc- 
oaſiong 
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But our preſent buſineſs is only to conſider the influence 
of ſlavery on the populouſneſs of a ſtate. *Tis pretended, 
that, in this particular, the antient practice had infinite- 
ly the advantage, and was tl the chief cauſe of that ex- 
treme populouſneſs which V ſuppoſed in thoſe times. 
At preſent, all maſters diſcourage the marrying of their 
male ſervants, and admit nat by any means the mar- 
riage of the female, who are then ſuppoſed altogether in- 
capacitated for their ſervice. But where the property of 
the ſervants is lodged in the maſter, their marriage and 
fertility form his riches, and bring him a ſucceſſion of 
ſlaves, that ſupply the place of thoſe whom age and in- 
firmity have diſabled. He encourages, therefore, their 
propagation as much as that of his cattle; rears the 
young with the ſame care; and educates them to ſome 
art or calling, which may render them more .uſeful or 
valuable to him. The opulent are, by this policy, in- 
tereſted in the being at leaſt, though not the well-being 
of the poor; and enrich themſelves, by increaſing the 
number and induſtry of thoſe who are ſubjected to them. 
Each man, being a ſovereign in his own family, has the 
ſame intereſt with regard to it, as the prince with re- 
gard to the ſtate ; and has not, like the prince, any op- 
poſite motives of ambition or vain-glory, which may lead 
him to depopulate his little ſovereignty. All of it is, at 
all times, under his eye; and he has leiſure to inſpect the 


caſion, is apt to renew the barbarous wiſh of Car1cur a, that the people 
had but one neck. A man could almoſt be pleaſed, by a ſingle blow, to 
put an end to ſuch a race of monſters, You may thank God, ſays the 
author above cited, (epiſ}. 7.) addrefling himſelf to the Roman people, that 
you have a maſter, (wiz. the mild and merciful NERO) who is incapable 
of learning cruelty from your example. This was ſpoke in the beginning of 
his reign : But he fitted them very well afterwards ; and no doubt was con- 
fiderably improved by the ſight of the barbarous objects, te which he had, 

from his infancy, been accuſtomed, 
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moſt minute detail of the marriage and education of his 
ſubjects . | | 

Such are the conſequences of domeſtic ſlavery, accord- 
ing to the firſt aſpect and appearance of things: But if 
we enter more deeply into the ſubject, we ſhall perhaps 
find reaſon to retract our haſty determinations. The 
compariſon is ſhocking between the management of hu- 
man creatures and that of cattle ; but being extremely 
juſt, when applied to the preſent ſubject, it may be pro- 
per to trace the conſequences of it. At the capital, near 
all great cities, in all populous, rich, induſtrious pro- 
vinces, few cattle are bred. Proviſions, lodging, attend- 
ance, labour, are there dear; and men find better their 
account in buying the cattle, after they come to a certain 
age, from the remoter and cheaper countries. Theſe are 
conſequently the only breeding countries for cattle ; and 
by a parity of reaſon, for men too, when the latter are 
put on the ſame footing with the former. To rear a 
child in Lownpox till he could be ſerviceable, would coft 
much dearer, than to buy one of the ſame age from 
SCOTLAND or IRELAND; where he had been raiſed in a 
cottage, covered with rags, and fed on oatmeal or po- 
tatoes, Thoſe who had flaves, therefore, in all the 
richer and more populous countries, would diſcourage 
the pregnancy of the females, and either prevent or de- 
ſtroy the birth. The human ſpecies would periſh in 
thoſe places where it ought to increaſe the faſteſt ; and a 
perpetual recruit be needed from all the poorer and more 
deſart provinces. Such a continued drain would tend 


+ We may here obſervez. that if domeſtic ſlavery really increaſed popu- 
Jouſne(s, it would be an exception to the general rule, that the happineſs of 
any ſociety and its populouſneſs are neceſſary attendants, A maſter, from 
humour or intereſt, may make his ſlaves very unhappy, and yet be careful, 
from intereſt, to increaſe their number. Their marriage is not a matter of 
choice with them, no more than any other action of their life, 


mightily 


% 
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mightily to depopulate the ſtate, and render great cities 
ten times more deſtructive than with us; where every 
man is maſter of himſelf, and provides for his children 
from the powerful inſtin& of nature, not the calculations 
of ſordid intereſt, If London, at preſent, without 
much increaſing, needs a yearly recruit from the country, 
of 5000 people, as is commonly computed ; what muſt 
it require, if the greateft part of the tradeſmen and com- 
mon people were ſlaves, and were hindered from breed- 
ing by their avaricious maſters ? 


All antient authors tell us, that there was a perpetual. 
flux of ſlaves to ITaLy from the remoter provinces, par- 
ticularly SyR1A, CiLIcta ®, CarpapDocla, and the 
Leſſer As A, THRAce, and Acyer: Vet the num- 
ber of people did not increaſe in ITALY ; and writers 
complain of the continual decay of induſtry and agricul- 
ture f. Where then is that extreme fertility of the Ro- 
MAN flaves, which is commonly ſuppoſed ? So far from 
multiplying, they could not, it ſeems, ſo much as keep 
up the ſtock, without immenſe recruits. And tho' great 
numbers were continually manumitted, and converted 
into ROMAN citizens, the numbers even of theſe did not 
increaſe , till the freedom of the city was communicated 


to foreign provinces, 


The term for a ſlave born and bred in the family, was 


verna ||; and theſe ſlaves ſeem to have been intitled by 
cuſtom 


* Ten thouſand ſlaves in a day have been often ſold for the uſe of the 
Romans, at DzLus in Citicia, STRABO, lib. 14. 

+ CoLuMELLA, lib, 1. proam, et cap. 2. et 7. VarRo, lib, 3. cap r. 
Hon AT. lib. 2, od. 15. TAc1T. annat. lib, 3. cop. 4. SUETON. in vita 
Av. cap. 42. PLN. lib, 18 cap. 13. 

+ Minore indics plebe ingenua, ſays Tac1Tvus, ann. lib. 21, Cap. 7. 

* As ſervus was the name of the genus, and werza of the ſpecies, with - 


ovt any correlative, this forms a ſtrong preſumpt.an, that the latter were 
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cuſtom to privileges and indulgences beyond others; a 
ſufficient reaſon why the maſters would not be fond of 
rearing many of that kind“. Whoever is acquainted 
with the maxims of our planters, will acknowledge the 
Juſtneſs of this obſervation +. | 


ATT1cvs is much praiſed by his hiſtorian for the care 
which he took in recruiting his family from the ſlaves 


by far the leaſt numerous, *Tis an univerſe! obſervation which we may 
form upon language, that where two related parts of a whole bear any pro- 
portion to each other, in numbers, rank or conſideration, there are always 
correlative terms invented, which anſwer to both the parts, and expreſs their 
mutual relation, If they bear no proportion to each other, the term is only 
invented for the leſs, and marks its diſtinction from the whole. Thus man 
and woman, maſter and ſervant, father and ſon, prince and ſubject, ſtranger 
and citizen, are correlative terms. But the words, ſcaman, carpenter, ſmith, 
tailor, &c. have no correſpondent terms, which expreſs thoſe who are no 
ſeaman, no carpenter, c. Languages differ very much with regard to 
the particular words where this diſtinction obtains; and may thence afford 
very ſtrong inferences, concerning the manners and cuſtoms of different na- 
tions. The military government of the Roman emperors had exalted the 
ſoldiery ſo high, that they balanced all the other orders of the ſtate : Hence 
miles and paganus became relative terms; a thing, till then, unknown to 
ancient, and ftill ſo to modern languages, Modern ſuperſtition exalted the 
clergy ſo high, that they overbalanced the whole ftate : Hence clerg y and /aity 
are terms oppoſed in all modern languages; and in theſe alone. And from 
the ſame principles I infer, that if the number of ſlaves bought by the Ro- 
MANS from foreign countries, had not extremely exceeded thoſe bred at 
home, werna would have had a correlative, which would have expreſſed the 
former ſpecies of ſlaves, But theſe, it would ſeem, compoſed the main body 
of the antient ſlaves, and the latter were but a few exceptions, 


® Yerna is uſed by Roman writers as a word equivalent to ſcurra, on ac- 
count of the petulance and impudence of thoſe ſlaves. MART. lib. 1. ep. 
42. Hon Ac alſo mentions the vernæ procacet; and PrTRON TVs, cap. 
24. vernula urbanitass SENECA, de provid. cap. 1. vernularum licentia. 


+ *Tis computed in the WzsT IN DIES, that a ſtock of ſlaves grow worſe 
five per cent, every year, unleſs new ſaves be bought to recruit them, They 
are not able to keep up their number, even in thoſe warm countries, where 
cloaths and proviſions are ſo eaſily got. How much more muſt this happen 
in EUuzoPEAN countries, and in or near great cities ? 


born 


\ 
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born in it“: May we not thence infer, that that prac- 


tice was not then very common? 


The names of ſlaves in the GREEK comedies, Sy- 
Rus, Mysus, GETA, THRAX, Davus, LyDus, PHRYx, 


&c, afford a preſumption, that at ATHENs, at leaſt, maſt | 


of the ſlaves were imported from foreign nations. The 
ATHENIANS, ſays STRABO +, gave to their ſlaves, either 
the names of the nations whence they were bought, as 
Lypus, SyRus ; or the names that were moſt common 
among thoſe nations, as Manes or Mipas to a PhRr- 
GIAN, TIBIAS to a PAPHLAGONIAN. 


DEMOSTHENES, after having mentioned a law which 
forbid any man to ſtrike the ſlave of another, praiſes the 
humanity of this law; and adds that if the barbarians 
from whom flaves were bought had information that 
their countrymen met with ſuch gentle treatment, they 
would entertain a great eſteem for the ATHENIAns . 
Is0cRATES + too inſinuates, that the ſlaves of the 
GREEKS were generally or very commonly barbarians. 
ARIST@ETLE in his Politics || plainly ſuppoſes, that a 
ſlave is always a foreigner. The antient comic writers 
repreſented the ſlaves as ſpeaking a barbarous language g. 
This was an imitation of nature. 


"Tis well known that DEMOSTHENESs, in his nonage, 
had been defrauded of a large fortune by his tutors, and 
that afterwards he recovered, by a proſecution at law, 
the value of his patrimony. His orations, on that oc- 
eaſion, till remain, and contain a very exact detail of 


* Conn, Nzxros in vita Ar TIC. We may remark, that ATTacvs's 
eſtate lay chiefly in Eyx1zxus, which being a remote, deſolate place, would 
render it profitable for him to rear ſlaves there. | 

+ Lib. 7. 1 In Mripiam, p. 221, ex edit. Al DI. | Panegyr. 

Lib. 7. cap. 10. ſub fin, a | 

& Az1sToPH, Equites, I. 17. The antient ſcholiaſt remarks on this 
paſſage Baghag:Geu wi . 
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the whole ſubſtance left by his father *, in money, mer- 
chandiſe, houſes, and ſlaves, together with the value of 
each particular. Among the reſt were 52 ſlaves, handi- 
. craftſmen, viz. 32 ſword-cutlers, and 20 cabinet ma- 
kers ; all males; not a word of any wives, childzen, 
or family, which they certainly would have had, had it 
been a common cuſtom at ATHENS to breed from the 
ſlaves : And the value of the whole muſt have depended 
very much on that circumſtance. No female. ſlaves are 
even ſo much as mentioned, except ſome houſe-maids, 
who belonged to his mother. This argument has great 
force, if it be not altogether deciſive, 


Conſider this paſſage of PLuTaRcu ft, ſpeaking of of the 
Elder CaTo. * He had a great number of ſlaves, whom 
c he took care to buy at the ſales of priſoners of war; 
< and he choſe them young, that they might eaſily be 
cc accuſtomed to any diet or manner of life, and be in- 
c ſtructed in any buſineſs or labour, as men teach any 
ce thing to young dogs or horſes. And eſteeming 
4 love the chief ſource of all diſorders, he allowed the 
< male ſlaves to have a commerce with the female in his 
ce family, upon paying a certain ſum for this privilege : 
« But he ſtrictly forbad all intrigues out of his family.“ 
Are there any ſymptoms in this narration of that care 
which is ſuppoſed in the antients, of the marriage and 
propagation of their ſlaves ? If that was a common prac- 
tice, founded on general intereſt, it would ſurely have 
been embraced by CaTo, who was a great œconomiſt, 
and lived in times when the antient frugality and ſim- 
plicity of manners were Kill in credit and reputation. 


It is expreſsly remarked by the writers of the Roman 


In Amphobum orat. 1. 
nei, makers of thoſe beds which the antients lay upon at meals, 


3 In vita CaTon1s, 
| law, 
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law, that ſcarce any ever purchaſe ſlaves with a view of 
breeding from them “. 


Our lackeys and houſe-maids, I own, do not ſerve 
much to multiply their ſpecies : But the antients, beſides 
thoſe who attended on their perſon, had all their labour 
performed by ſlaves, who lived, many of them, in their 
family; and ſome great men poſſeſſed to the number of 
10, ooo. If there be any ſuſpicion, therefore, that this 
inſtitution was unfavourable to propagation, (and the ſame 
reaſon, at leaſt in part, holds with regard to antient 
ſlaves as well as modern ſervants) how deſtructive muſt 
ſlavery have proved? 


Hiſtory mentions a Rou Ax nobleman, who had 400 
Naves under the ſame roof with him: And having been 
aſſaſſinated at home by the furious revenge of one of 
them, the law was executed with rigour, and all with- 
out exception were put to death f. Many other Ro- 
MAN noblemen had families equally, or more numerous; 


Non temere ancillz ejus rei cauſa comparantur ut pariant.” Digeſt. 
lib. 5. tit. 3. de hered. petit. lex 27. The following texts are to the ſame pur- 
poſe. *©* Spadonem morboſum non eſſe, neque vitioſum, verius mihi videtur; 
c ſed ſanum eſſe, ſicuti illum qui unum teſticulum habet, qui etiam generate 
« poteſt,” Digeſt. lib. 2. tit. 1. de ædilitio edifto, lex 6. G 2. Sin autem 
« quis ita ſpado fit, ut tam neceſſaria pars corporis penitus abſit, morboſus 
« eft,” Id. lex 7, His impotence, it ſeems, was only regarded fo far as his 
health or life might be affected by it. In other reſpects, he was full as va- 
Juable, The ſame reaſoning is employed with regard to female flayes. 
« Quzritur de ea muliere quæ ſemper mortuos parit, an morboſa ſit ? et 
« ait Sabinus, ſi vulvæ vitio hoc contingit, morboſam eſſe. I. lex 14. 
It has even been doubted, whether a woman pregnant was morbid or vitiated; 
and it is determined, that ſhe is ſound, not on account of the value of her 
offspring, but becauſe it is the natural part or office of women to bear chil- 
dren, * Si mulier prægnans venerit, inter omnes convenit ſanam eam eſſe. 
« Maximum enim ac præcipuum munus feminarum accipere ac tueri con- 
% ceptum. Puerperam quoque ſanam eſſe; fi modo nihil extrinſecus acce- 
« dit, quod corpus ejus in aliquam valetudinem immitteret. De ſterili 
« Celius diſtinguere Trebatium dicit, ut ſi natura ſterilis fit, ſana fit; & vi- 
« tio corporis, contra. Id. 


+ Tacir, ann, lib, 14. cap. 43. y 
and 
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and I believe every one will allow, that this would ſcarce 
be practicable, were we to ſuppoſe all the ſlaves married, 
and the females to be breeders “. 


So early as the poet Hxs1o0D 4, married ſlaves, whe- 
ther male or female, were eſteemed very inconvenient. 
How much more, where families had increaſed to ſuch 
an enormous ſize, as in RoME, and where the antient 
ſimplicity of manners was baniſhed from all ranks of 


people ? 

XENOPHON in his eee where he gives direc- 
tions for the management of a farm, recommends a ſtrict 
care and attention of laying the male and the female ſlaves 
at a diſtance from each other. He ſeems not to ſuppoſe 
that they are ever married. The only ſlaves among the 
Gxkkks that appear to have continued their own breed, 
were the HELTIO TES, who had houſes apart, and were 
more the ſlaves of the public than of individuals f, 


The ſame author tells us, that NIciAs's overſeer, by 
agreement with his maſter, was obliged to pay him an 
obolus a day for each ſlave; beſides maintaining them, 
and keeping up the number. Had the antient ſlaves been 
all breeders, this laſt circumſtance of the contract had 
been ſuperfluous, 


The antients talk fo frequently of a fixed, Rated portion 
of proviſions aſſigned to each ſlave ||, that we are natu- 
rally led to conclude, that flaves lived almoſt: all ſingle, 
and received that portion as a kind of board-wages. 


® The ſlaves in the great houſes, had little rooms aſſigned them, called 
cellæ. Whence the name of cell was transferred to the monks room in a 
convent, See farther on this head, JvsT, Lrys1vs, Saturn. 1. cap. 14+ 
Theſe form ſtrong preſumptions againſt the marriage and propagation of the 
family ſlaves, 

+ Opera et Dies, lib. 2. I. 24. alſo 1. 220. 

t STzazo, lib. 8. . s De ratione redituum. 

See Caro de re ruſtica, cap. 56. Donatus in Phormion, 1. 1. 9. 
SENECAE epiſt. 80. 


The 
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The practice, indeed, of marrying the ſlaves ſeems not 
to have been very common, even among the country- 
labourers, where it is more naturally to be expected, 
Caro“, enumerating the ſlaves requiſite to labour a 
vineyard of a hundred acres, makes them to amount to' 
I5; the overſeer and his wife, villicus and villica, and 13 
male flaves ; for an olive plantation of 240 acres, the over- 
ſeer and his wife, and 11 male flaves ; and fo in propor- 
tion to a greater or leſs plantation or vineyard. 

VarRo f, citing this paſſage of. CaTo, allows his 

computation to be juſt in every reſpect, except the laſt. 
For as it is requiſite, ſays he, to have an overſeer and 
his wife, whether the vineyard. or plantation be great or 
ſmall, this muſt alter the exactneſs of the proportion. 
Had CaTo's computation been erroneous in any other 
reſpect, it had certainly been corrected by VARRO, who 
ſeems fond of diſcovering ſo trivial an error. 
. The ſame author f, as well as COLUMELLAS, recom- 
mends it as requiſite to give a wife to the overſeer, in 
order to attach him the more ſtrongly to his maſter's ſer- 
vice. This was therefore a peculiar indulgence granted 
to a ſlave, in whom ſo great a confidence was repoſed. 

In the ſame place VAR RO mentions it as an uſeful pre- 
caution, not to buy too many ſlaves from the ſame na- 
tion, leſt they beget factions and ſeditions in the family: 
A preſumption that in ITALY the greateſt part, even of 
the country labouring flaves, (for he ſpeaks of no other) 
were bought from the remoter provinces. All the world 
knows, that the family-ſlaves in Rome, who were inſtru- 
ments of ſhew and luxury, were commonly imported from 
the eaſt. Hoc profecere, ſays PLINY, ſpeaking of the jea- 
lous care of maſters, mancipiorum legiones, et in domo turba 
 externa ac ſervorum quaque cauſa nomenclator adhibendus |. 
De re ruſt, cap. 10, 11. + Lib. 1. cap. 18. T Lib. 2. cap. 17. 


& Lib. 1. cap. 18. 


Lid. 33. cap. 1. So likewiſe TAcirus, anzal. lib. 14. cap. 44. I 
t 


er -- 


It is indeed recommended by VARRO *, to propagate 
young ſhepherds in the family from the old ones, For 
as graſing farms were commonly in remote and cheap 
places, and each ſhepherd lived in a cottage apart, his 
marriage and increaſe were not liable to the ſame incon- 
veniencies as in dearer places, and where many ſervants 
lived in a family; which was univerſally the caſe in ſuch 
of the Roman farms as produced wine or corn. If we 
conſider this exception with regard to the ſhepherds, and 
weigh the reaſons of it, it will ſerve for a ſtrong confirm- 
ation of all our foregoing ſuſpicions t. 

- CoOLUMELLA ft, I own, adviſes the maſter to give a 
reward, and even liberty to a female ſlave, that had reared 
him above three children : A proof, that ſometimes the 
antients propagated from their flaves ; which, indeed, 
cannot be denied. Were it otherwiſe, the practice of 
ſlavery, being ſo common in antiquity, muſt have been 
deſtructive to a degree which no expedient could repair. 
All I pretend to infer from theſe reaſonings, is, that ſla- 
very is in general diſadvantageous both to the happineſs 
and populouſneſs of mankind, and that its place is much 
better ſupplied by the practice of hired ſervants. 


The laws, or, as ſome writers call them, the ſeditions 
of the GRAccu1, were occaſioned by their obſerving the 
increaſe of ſlaves all over ITALY, and the diminution of 
free citizens. APPIANS aſcribes this increaſe to the pro- 
pagation of the ſlaves ; PLUTARCH || to the purchaſing of 
barbarians, who were chained and impriſoned, Gaptapixa 
| 8:oprnpa +. *Tis to be preſumed that both cauſes con- 


curred, 
SICILY, 


Lib. 2, cap. 10. 

+ Paſtoris duri eſt hic filius, ile bubulci. Jvvxx. fat, 11. 151, 

1 Lib. x. cap. 8. $ De bel. civ. lib. 1. 

In vita Tin. & C. Graccui. 

4 To the ſame purpoſe is that paſſage of the elder Sx N RA, ex contro- 


verſia 5, lib, 5. © Arata quondam populis rura, ſingulorum ergaſtulorum 
« ſunt; 
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S1ciLY, ſays FLoRus *, was full of erga/iula, and was 
cultivated by labourers in chains. Eunus and ATHEN1o 
excited the ſervile war, by breaking up theſe monſtrous 
priſons, and giving liberty to 60,000 ſlaves. The younger 
PoMPEY augmented his army in SPAIN by the ſame ex- 
pedient +. . If the country-labourers, throughout the Ro- 
MAN empire, were ſo generally in this ſituation, and if 
it was difficult or impoſſible to find ſeparate lodgings for 
the families of the city-ſervants, how unfavourable to 
propagation, as well as to humanity, muſt the inſtitution 
of domeſtic ſlavery be eſteemed ? 


ConsTANTINOPLE, at preſent, requires the ſame re- 
cruits of ſlaves from all the provinces, which Roms did 
of old ; and theſe provinces are of conſequence far-from 
being populous. 

Eovrr, according to Monſ. MaiLLET, ſends conti- 
nual colonies of black ſlaves to the other parts of the 
TuRK1$H empire; and receives annually an equal return 
of white: The one brought from the inland parts of 
AFRICA ; the other from MinGRELIA, GURCASSIA, and 
TARTARY. 


Our modern convents are, no doubt, very bad inſtitu- 
tions: But there is reaſon to ſuſpect, that antiently every 
great family in ITALY, and probably in other parts of 
the world, was a ſpecies of convent. And tho' we have 
reaſon to deteſt all thoſe popiſh inſtitutions, as nurſeries 


« ſunt; latiuſque nune villici, quam olim rages, imperant. At nunc eadem, 
ſays Pl IX Y, “ vincti pedes, damnatae manus, inſcripti vultus exercent.“ 
lib. 18. cap. 3. So alſo MARTIAL. 

« Et ſonet innumera compede Thuſcus ager. lib, 9. ep. 23. 
And Lucan. % Tum longos jungere fines 

Agrorum, et quondam duro ſulcata Camilli, 

Vomere et antiquas Curiorum paſſa ligones, 


Longa ſub ignotis extendere rura colonis. lib. 1. 
Vincto foſſore coluntur 
Heſperiae ſegetes... | lib, 7. 
Lib. 3. cap. 19. + 19, lib. 4. cap. 8. 


of 
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of the moſt abject ſuperſtition, burthenſome to the pub- 
lie, and oppreſſive to the poor priſoners, male as well as 
female; yet may it be queſtioned whether they be ſo de- 
ftruQive to the populouſneſs of a ſtate as is commonly 
imagined. Were the land which belongs to a convent, 
beſtowed on a nobleman, he would fpend its revenue on 
dogs, horſes, grooms, footmen, cooks, and houſe-maids ; 
and his family would not furniſh many more citizens than 
the convent. | 

| The common reaſon 8255 parents thruſt their daughters 
into nunneries, is, that they may not be over-burthened 
with too numerous a family; 3 but the antients had a 
method almoſt as innocent, and more effectual to that 
purpoſe, viz. the expoſing their children in the earlieſt 
infancy, This practice was very common; and is not 
mentioned by any author of thofe times with the horror 
it deſerves, or ſcarce * even with diſapprobation. Pi v- 
TARCH, the humane, good-natured PLUTARCH, + re- 
commends it as a virtue in ATTALUs, king of PERGA- 
Ms, that he murdered, or, if you will, expoſed all his 
own children, in order to leave his crown to the ſon of 
his brother, EUMENEs ; fignalizing in this manner his 
gratitude and affection to EuMRNRES, who had left him his 
Heir preferable to that ſon. It was SoLoN, the moſt 
celebrated of the ſages of GR ER CE, who gave parents per- 
miſſion by law to kill their children . 


Shall we then allow theſe two circumſtances to com- 
penſate each other, viz. monaſtic vows and the expoſing 
of children, and to be unfavourable, in equal degrees, to 

the propagation of mankind? I doubt the advantage is 
here on the fide of antiquity. Perhaps, by an odd con- 


* TacriTus blames it. De morib, Germ. 
+ De fraterno amore. SzNzca alſo approves of the expoſing of fickly, 
(firm children, De ira, lib, 1. cap, 15, 


2} Szrxr. Er. lib. 3. cap. 24. a 
nection 
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nection of cauſes, the barbarous practice of the antients 
might rather render thoſe times more populous, By re- 
moving the terrors of too numerous a family, it would 
engage many people in marriage; and ſuch is the force 
of natural affection, that very few, in compariſon, would 
have reſolution enough, when it came to the puſh, to 
carry into execution their former intentions. 


CHINA, the only country where this cruel practice of 
expoſing children prevails at preſent, is the moſt populous 
country we know ; and every man 1s married before he is 
twenty. Such early marriages could ſcarce be general, 
had not men the proſpect of ſo eaſy a method of getting 
rid of their children. I own, that PL r ARCH + ſpeaks 
of it as a very univerſal maxim of the poor to expoſe their 
children ; and as the rich were then averſe to marriage, 
on account of the courtſhip they met with from thoſe 
ho expected legacies from them, the public muſt have 
been in a bad ſituation betwixt them . 


Of all ſciences there is none, where firſt appearances are 
more deceitful than in politics. Hoſpitals for foundlings 
ſeem favourable to the increaſe of numbers; and, per- 
haps, may be ſo, when kept under proper reſtrictions. 
But when they open the door to every one, without diſ- 
tinction, they have probably a contrary effect, and are 
pernicious to the ſtate. *Tis computed, that every ninth 


+ De amore prolis: 

1 The practice of leaving great ſums of money to friends, tho* one had 
near relations, was common in Ga RTC as well as Roux; as we may ga- 
ther from Lucian. This practice prevails much leſs in modern times; and 
Ben, JonnsoNn's VoLyroONE is therefore almoſt entirely extracted from an- 
tient authors, and ſuits better the manners of thoſe times, 

It may juſtly be thought, that the liberty of divorces in Routr was an- 

other diſcouragement to marriage. Such a practice prevents not quarrels 
from bumeur, but rather increaſes them; and occaſions alſo thoſe from intereſt, 
which are much more dangerous and deſtrutive, See farther on this head, 
Eſſays moral, political, and literary, Part I. eſſay XIX. Perhaps too the 
unnatural luſts of the antients ought to be taken i into conkderation,” as of 
ſome moment, 

8 | child 
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child born at Pax1s, is ſent to the hoſpital ; tho' it ſeems 
certain, according to the common courſe of human af- 
fairs, that tis not a hundredth part whoſe parents are 
altogether incapacitated to rear and educate them. The 
infinite difference, for health, induſtry, and morals, be- 
tween an education in an hoſpital and that in a private 
family, ſhould induce us not to make the entrance into an 
hoſpital too eaſy and engaging. To kill one's own child 
is ſhocking to nature, and muſt therefore be pretty un- 
uſual ; but to turn over the care of him upon others is 
very tempting to the natural indolence of mankind, 


Having conſidered the domeſtic life and manners of the 
antients, compared to thoſe of the moderns; where, in 
the main, we ſeem rather ſuperior, ſo far as the preſent 
queſtion is concerned; we ſhall now examine the political 
cuſtoms and inſtitutions of both ages, and weigh their 
influence in retarding or forwarding the propagation of 
mankind. 

Before the increaſe of the Row AN power, or rather till 
its full eſtabliſhment, almoſt all the nations which are the 
ſcene of antient hiſtory, were divided into ſmall territo- 
ries or petty commonwealths, where of courſe a great 
equality of fortune prevailed, and the centre of the go- 
vernment was always very near its frontiers. 


This was the ſituation of affairs not only in GREECE 
and ITALY, but alſo in Seain, Gaul, GERMANY) 
AFRIC, and a great part of the Leſſer As1a. And it 
' muſt be owned, that no inſtitution could be more favour- 
able to the propagation of mankind, For tho' a man of 
an overgrown fortune, not being able to conſume more 
than another, muſt ſhare it with thoſe who ſerve and 
attend him; yet their poſſeſſion being precarious, they 
have not the ſame encouragement to marriage, as if each 
had a ſmall fortune, ſecure and independent. Enormous 


cities are, , deſtructive to ſociety, beget vice and 
f diſorder 


5 
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diſorder of all kinds, ſtarve the remoter provinces, and 
even ſtarve themſelves, by the prices to which they raiſe 
all proviſions. Where each man had his little houſe and 
| field to himſelf, and each county had its capital, free and 
independent; what a happy ſituation of mankind |! How 
favourable to induſtry and agriculture ; to marriage and 
propagation ! ! The prolific virtue of men, were it to a& 
in its full extent, without that reſtraint which poverty 
and neceſſity impoſes on it, would double the number 
every generation: And nothing ſurely can give it more 
liberty, than ſuch ſmall commonwealths, and ſuch an 
equality of fortune among the citizens. All ſmall ſtates 
naturally produce equality of fortune, becauſe they afford 
no opportunities of great increaſe ; but ſmall common- 
wealths much more, by that diviſion of power and autho- 
rity which is eſſential to them. | 


When XenoeHon = returned after the famous expe- 
dition with Cyrus, he hired himſelf and 6000 of the 
GREEKs into the ſervice of SEUTHEs, a prince of 
TunAcE; and the articles of his agreement were, that 
each ſoldier ſhould receive a daric a month, each captain 
two darics, and he himſelf, as general, four: A regula- 
tion of pay which would not a little ſurpriſe our modern 
officers, 


DemosTHENEs and E5cnines, with eight more, were 
ſent ambaſſadors to PriLie of Mactpon, and their 
appointments for above four months were a thouſand 
drachmas, which is leſs than a drachma a day for each am- 
baſſador f. But a drachma a day, nay ſometimes two , 
was the pay of a common foot-ſoldier, 


A centurion among the Romans had only double pay 
to a private man, in PoLyB1vs's time $, and we accord- 


® De exp. Cvn, lib. 7; 
+ Dubs r. de falſa leg, He calls it a conſiderable ſum. 
I Tavpg vo. lib. 3. F Lib. 6. cap. 37. 


Vor. I. Ff 
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ingly find the gratuities after a triumph regulated by that 
proportion . But Maxx AN HHO and the triumvirate 


gave the centurions five times the reward of the other +. 
So much had the increaſe of the commonwealth increaſed 
the inequality among the citizens t. | 

It muſt be owned, that the ſituation of affairs in mo- 
dern times, with regard to civil liberty, as well as equa- 
lity of fortune, is not near ſo favourable, either to the 
propagation or happineſs of mankind. Euxopx is ſhared 
out moſtly into great monarchies ; and ſuch parts of it 
as are divided into ſmall territories, are commonly go- 
verned by abſolute princes, who ruin their people by a 
ridiculous mimickry of the greater monatchs, in the 
ſplendor of their court and number of their forces. Sw1s- 
. SERLAND alone and HoLLAND reſemble the antient re- 
publics; and tho' the former is far from poſſeſſing any 
advantage either of ſoil, climate, or commerce, yet the 
numbers of people, with which it abounds, notwith- 
ſtanding their inliſting themſelves into every ſervice in 
EvroPe, prove ſufficiently the advantages of their politi- 
cal inſtitutions. 

The antient republics derived their chief or only ſe- 
curity from the numbers of their citizens. The TRA“ 
CHINIANS having loſt great numbers of their people, the 
remainder, inſtead of inriching themſelves by the inheri- 
tance of their fellow-citizens, applied to SPARTA, their 
metropolis, for a new ſtock of inhabitants. The SrAR- 
TANS immediately collected ten thouſand men: among 
whom the old citizens divided the lands of which the 


former proprietors had perithed 5. 


„Tir. Liv. bib, 41. Cap. 7. 1. & alibi * 
+ ArriAx. De bell. civ. lib. 4, 
CA gave the centurions ten times the gratuity of the common ſol- 


ners, De bell, Gallico, lib. 8. In the Rnopran cartel, mentioned after- 
wards, no diſtinction in the ranſom, was made on cum of ranks i in the 


umy. 
5 Drop. Sr. bd. 28. Tavevs, lib. 3. 1 
Y | Aſter 
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After TOT EON bad baniſhed Dionys1vs from Sy- 
RACYSE, and had ſettled the affairs of S101L v, finding 
the cities of Sr RAcusk and SELLINUNTIUM extremely 
depopulated by tyranny, war, and faction, be invited 
over from Grxece fome new inhabitants to repeople 
them . Immediately forty thouſand men (PLuTArcn+ 
fays fixty thouſand) offered themſelves; and he diſtributed 
ſs many lets of land among them, to the great ſatisfac- 
tion of the antient- inhabitants: A proof at once of the 
maxims of antient policy, which affected populouſneſs 
more than riches; and of the good effects of theſe maxim 
in the extreme populouſneſs of that ſmall country, Gazecr 
which could at once ſupply ſo large a colony. The caſe 
was not much different with the Romans in early times. 
He is a pernicious citizen, ſaid M. Cox us, who can- 
not be contented with ſeven acres f. Such ideas of equa- 
lity could not fail of producing great numbers of people. 

We muſt now conſider what diſadvantages the antients 
lay under with regard to populouſneſs, and what checks 
they received from their pohtical maxims and inſtitutions, 
There are commenly compenſations in every human con- 
dition; and cho theſe compenſations be not always per- 
fectly equal, yet they ſerve, at leaſt, to reſtrain the pre- 
vailing principle. To compare them and eſtimate theit 
influence, is indeed very difficult, even where they take | 
place in the ſame age, and in neighbouring countries: 
But where ſeveral ages have mann and ouly ſeat· 


| ®-DroÞ, Sie. lib. 6. + Is vite Tizot. hh 


9 PIN. lib. 13, cap. 3. The ſame author, i in cap. 6. ſays, Hangs 
farentibit latifundia perdidere Irat ian 3 jam vero et provincias, Sex domi 
ſemiſſem Ar z 1c peſſidebant, cum interfecit eat Nx AO Frinceps. In this view, 
the barbarous butchery committed by the firſt Rowan empetors, was not, 
perhaps, ſo deſtructive to the public as we may imagine. Theſe never ceaſed 
till they had extinguiſhed all the illuſtrious families, which had enjoyed the 
plunder of the world, during the latter ages of the republic. The new no- 
bles who roſe in their place, were leſs ſplendid, 26 we learn from Tacir. 


ans. lib, 3, cap. $5- | 
Fi tered 
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tered lights are afforded us by antient authors; what can 
we do but amuſe ourſelyes by talking, pro and con, on an 
intereſting ſubject, and thereby SENG all wy, and 
violent determinations 


Finſt, We may oblerve, that the antient e were 
almoſt in perpetual war; a natural effect of their martial 
ſpirit, their love of liberty, their mutual emulation, and 
that hatred which generally prevails among nations that 
live in a cloſe neighbourhood. Now, war in a ſmall ſtate 
is much more deſtructive than in a great one; both be- 
cauſe all the inhabitants, in the former caſe, muſt ſerve 
In the armies; and becauſe the ſtate is all frontier, and 
all expoſed to the inroads of the . 


The maxims of antient war were 1 more deſtructive 
than thoſe of modern; chiefly by the diſtribution of plun- 
der, in which the ſoldiers were indulged. The private 
men in our armies are ſuch a low raſcally ſet of people, 
that we find any abundance beyond their ſimple pay, 
breeds confuſion and diſorder, and a total diſſolution of 
diſcipline. - The very wretchedneſs and meanneſs of thoſe 
who fill the modern armies, render them leſs deſtructive 
to the countries which they invade: One inſtance, among 
many, of the deceitfulneſs of firſt appearances in all = 
litical reaſonings v. 


Antient battles were much more bloody by the very 
nature of the weapons employed in them. The antients 
drew up their: men 16 or 20, ſometimes 50 men deep, 
which made a narrow front; and it was not difficult to 
find a field, in which both armies might be marſhalled, 
and might engage with each other. Even where any 


-, 


The antient ſoldiers, being free citizens, above the loweſt rank, were 
all married, Our modern ſoldiers are either forced to live unmarried, or their 
marriages turn to- ſmall account towards the increafe of mankind, A cir- 
cumſtance which ought, perhaps, to be I Manor ge: as of ſome 


conſequence in fayour of the anticnts, 
- body 
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body of the troops was kept off by hedges, hillocks, woods, 
or hollow ways, the battle was not ſo ſoon decided betwixt 
the contending parties, but that the others had time to 
overcome the difficulties which oppoſed them, and take 
part in the engagement. And as the whole armies were 
thus engaged, and each man cloſely buckled to his an- 
tagoniſt, the battles were commonly very bloody, and 
great laughter was made on both ſides, eſpecially on the 
vanquiſhed. The long thin lines required by fire-arms, 
and the quick deciſion of the fray, render our modern 
engagements but partial rencounters, and enable the ge- 
neral, who is foiled in the beginning of the day, to draw 
off the greateſt part of his army, ſound and intire. Could' 
FoLARD's project of the column take place (which ſeems 
impracticable *) it would render modern battles as de- 
ſtructive as the antient, 


The battles of antiquity, both by their 8 and 
their reſemblance of ſingle combats, were wrought up to 
a degree of fury quite unknown to latter ages. Nothing 
could then engage the contbatants to give quarter, / but 
the hopes of profit, by making ſlaves of their priſoners, 
In civil wars, as we learn from T aciTvs +, the battles 
were the moſt bloody, becauſe the priſoners were not ſlaves. 


What a ſtout reſiſtance muſt be made, where the van- 
quiſhed expected ſo hard a fate! Hew inveterate the 


rage, where the maxims of war were, in every reſpect, ſo 
bloody and ſevere | 


Inſtances are very frequent, in antient hiſtory, of cities 
beſieged, whoſe inhabitants, rather than open their gates, 
murdered their wives and children, and ruſhed themſelves 


* What is the advantage of the column after it has broke the enemy's line? 
only, that it then takes them in flank, and diſſipates whatever ſtands near it 
by a fire from all des, But till it has broke them, does it not preſent a flank 
to the enemy, and that expoſed to their myſquetry, and, what is much 2 
to their cannon? 

+ Hiſt, lib, 2. cap. 44. 

3 on 
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on a mh FRY fweetened perhaps NY 2 Nite 
proſpect of revenge upon the enemy. GRREK Ss, as well 
as BARBARIANS, have been often wrought up to this 
degree of fury, And the ſame determined ſpirit and eru- 
elty muſt, in many other inſtances, leſs remarkable, have 
been extremely deſtructive to human ſociety, in thoſe 
petty commonwealths, which lived in a cloſe neighbour- 
hood, and were e in perpetual wars and conten- 
tions. 


Sometimes the wars in Gzexce, as Plairantest, 
were carried on, intirely by inroads, and robberies, and 
piracies, Such a method of war muſt be more deſtruc- 
tive, in ſmall fates, than the bloodieſt battles and ßieges. 


By the laws of the twelve tables, poſſeſſion for two 
years formed a preſcription for land; one year for move- 
ables : An indication, that there was not in ITALY, 
during that period, much more order, tranquillity, and ſet- 
tled police, than there is at preſent among the T ART ARS. 
The only cartel I remember in antjent hiftory, is, that 
between DME TRS PoLIORCETES and the RHODIANS; 
when it was agreed, that a free citizen ſhould be reſtored 
for odo drachmas, a flave bearing arms for 500 fl. 


But, ſecondly, it appears that antient manners were more 
unfavourable than the modern, not only in times of. war, 
but alſo in thoſe of peace; and that too in every reſpedt, 
except the love of civil liberty and equality, which is, I 
own, of conſiderable importance. To exclude faction 
from a free government, is very diſfieult, if not altogether 


As Anypus, mentioned by Lrvyy, lib, 31. cap. 77. 18. and Por vg. 
lid. 16. As alſo the Id ans APPIAN, de Bell. civil. lib, 4. 
+ I vita AR ATT. 


1 Ixs r. lib. 2, cap. 6. Tis true, the ſame law Hans to 0 con- 
tinued till the time of JusT3NIANn, But abuſes introduced by barbariſm, 


| ars not always correQted by civility, 
| ie batt; Hat at | 
* c im- 
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impraQicable ; but ſuch. inveterate rage between the fac- 
tions, and ſuch bloody maxims, are found, in modern 
times, amongſt religious parties alone, where bigotted 
prieſts are the accuſers, judges, and executioners. In 
antient hiſtory, we may always obſerve, where one party 
prevailed, whether the nobles or people (for I can ob- 
ſerve no difference in this reſpect *) that they immedi- 
ately butchered all of the oppoſite party who fell into their 
hands, and baniſhed ſuch as had been fo fortunate as to 
eſcape their fury, No form of proceſs, no law, no trial, 
no pardon, A fourth, a third, perhaps near a half of the 
city, were ſlaughtered, or expelled, every revolution; 
and the exiles always joined foreign enemies, and did all 
the miſchief poſſible to their fellow citizens; till fortune 
put it in their power to take full revenge by a new re- 
valution. And as theſe were very frequent in ſuch violent 
governments, the diſorder, diffidence, jealouſy, enmity, 
which muſt prevail, are not eaſy for us to imagine in this 
age of the world. | 

There are only two revolutions I can recolle& in an- 
tient hiſtory, which paſſed without great ſeverity, and 
great effuſion of blood in maſſacres and aſſaſſimations, viz. 
the reſtoration of the ATHENIAN Democracy by THRA“ 
SYBULUS, and the ſubduing the Roman republic by Cæ- 
sax. We learn from antient hiſtory, that Tyr asvyBu- 
vs paſſed a general amneſty for all paſt offences; and firſt 
introduced that word, as well as practice, into GREECE T. 
It appears, however, from many orations of Lys1as t, 
that the chief, and even ſome of the ſubaltern offenders, 
in the preceding tyranny, were tried, and capitally pu- 


® Lyg14as, who was himſelf of the popular faction, and very narrowly 
eſcaped from the thirty tyrants, ſays, that the Democracy was as violent a 
government as the Oligarchy, Orat. 24. de ſlatu popul. 

Cicero, Party. 1, | 
1 As erat. 11, contra EXATOST. erat. 12. contra Ar . vat, 15. Pro 


MANTI1T#, by 
Ff niſhed. 
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niſhed. This i is a difficulty not cleared up, and even not 
obſerved by antiquarians and hiſtorians. And as to Cæ- 
8AR's clemency, tho' much celebrated, it would not gain 
great applauſe in the preſent age. He butchered, for 
inſtance, all CaTo's ſenate, when he became maſter of 
UricA“; and theſe, we may readily believe, were not the 
moſt worthleſs of the party. All thoſe who had borne 
arms * that uſurper, were forfeited ; and, by Hin- 
Tius's law, declared incapable of all public offices. 


Theſe people were extremely fond of liberty; but ſeem 
not to have underſtood it very well. When the thirty 
tyrants firſt eſtabliſhed their dominion at ATHENS, they 
>began with ſeizing all the ſycophants and informers, who 
had been ſo troubleſome during the Democracy, and put- 
ting them to death by an arbitrary ſentence and execu- 
tion. Every man, ſays SALLUST and Lys1as f, was 
 Tyjaiced at theſe puniſhments; not conſidering, that liberty 
was from that moment annihilated. 


The utmoſt energy of the nervous ſtyle of Tuucypi- 
DEs, and the copiouſneſs and expreſſion of the GREEK 
language, ſeem to fink under that hiſtorian, when he at- 
tempts to deſcribe the diſorders which aroſe from faction 
thro'out all the Greek commonwealths. You would 
imagine, that he {till Iabours with. a thought greater than 
he can find words to communicate. And he concludes 
his pathetic deſcription with an obſervation, which i is at 
once very refined and very ſolid. In theſe conteſts,” 
ſays he, © thoſe who were dulleſt and moſt ſtupid, and 
had the leaſt foreſight, commonly prevailed, For be- 
« ing conſcious of this weakneſs, and dreading to be 
« oyer- reached by thoſe of greater penetration, they went 

® ArrIAN. de bell, ci, lib. 2. | 8 

+ See Cx8ar's ſpeech, de bell. Catil. 

1 Orat. 24. And in orat, 29. he mentions the factious ſpirit f the po- 


rale afſemblics as the only cauſe why theſe illegal puniſhments ould dif 


«ta 
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te to work haftily 7. without premeditation, by the ſworg 
« and poniard, and thereby prevented their antagoniſts, 
« who were forming fine e ſchemes and projects for their | 
« deftruQtion *.“ 

Not to mention Dioxvsrus + the elder, who. is com- 
putęd to have butchered in cold blood above 10,000 2 
his fellow-citizens; 3 nor AGATHOCLEs , NABIS &, and 
others, ſtill more bloody than he; the tranſactions, even 

in free governments, were extremely violent and deſtruc- 
th. "I; ATHENS, the thirty tyrants and the nobles, in 
a twelvemonth, Wade without trial, about 1 200 of 
the people, and baniſhed above the half of the citizens 
that remained l. In Ax cos, near the fame time, the 
peqple kjiled 1200 of the nobles ; and afterwards their 
own demagogues, becauſe they. bad refuſed to carry their 
proſecutions farther . The people alſo in Coxcyra 
killed. 1500 of che nobles, and baniſhed a thouſand 4. 
Theſe numbers will appear the more ſurpriſing, if we 
conſider the extreme ſmallneſs of theſe ſtates, But all 


antient ak is full of ſuch inſtances IU: $% 
F When | 


„Ib. 3. Tbe country in Euxopx in which I have obſerved the factiaas 
to be moſt violent, and party-batred the frongeſt, is In EAN D. This goes 
ſo far as to cut off even the moſt common intercourſe of civilities between the 
. Proteftants and Catholics, &. eir cruel inſurrections, and the ſevere revenges 
which they have taken of each other, are the cauſes of this mutual ill will, 
which i is the chief ſource of the diſorder, poverty, and depopulation of that 
couttry, The Gnzex factions I imagine to have been inflamed fill to a 
bigher degree of rage 5 the revolutions being commonly more frequent, and 
the maxims of afſaſſination much more avowed and acknowledged, 
| 4 Prov. devirt, & fort. AE. 1 Diop. Sic, lib. 18, 19. 
Tr. Liv. lib. 31, 33, 34+ 
[| Diop. Sic. lib. 14. Isxocxarzs ſays there were only go00 baniſhed, 
He makes the number of thoſe killed amount to 1500, Azzor. ZEscuinzs. 


Contra rein. affigns preciſely the ſame number. SzxzcA (de trag. 


aim. cap. f.) ſays 2300. 
e Dxop, Sic. lib. 25. 4 Drop. Ste. lib. 13. 

10 We ſhall mention from D10D0Rvs Stevt us alone a few, which paſſed 
ju the Lowle of ſixty years during the woſt ſhining age of Onzxcr, There 
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When e th ordered all the exiles to be reſtor-. 
ed thro' all the cities; it was found, that the whole 
amounted to 20, ooo men +; the remains probably of fill 
greater ſaughters and maſſacres. What an N 
multitude in ſo narrow a country as ancient Greece ! 
And what domeſtic confuſion, jealoufy, partiality, re- 
venge, heart-butnings, muſt tear thoſe cities, where fac- 
tions were wrought n voy 25 ho YT 
| pair! 

It would be eaſier, ſays IsochATES to PurLIe, to 
raiſe an army in GREECE at Fo from the vagabonds 
than from the cities. 


- 


| were banithed from Srnanrs 500 of the nobles and chete e ; 1 lib. 72. 

p-. ex edit. Rnovomannt.' Of CAN Go eitizens banithed; Hb. T3. 
P. 189. At Erazsvs, 340 killed, 1000 baniſhed ; Mb. 13- Pp. 42S Of 
CYzENIANS, 500 nobles killed, all the reſt baniſhed ; lib. 14. p. 2363. The 
ContwTHIANS killed 120, baniſhed goo z lib. 14. p. 304+ PumzBIDAs 
the Sr An TA baniſhed 300 BzoTIANs; Ib. 15. p. 344. Upon the fall 
ef the LaczpwMontrAns, Democracies were 1 in many cities, and 
ſeyere vengeance taken of the; nqbles, after the'Gn2zx manner, But mat» 


ters did not end there, For the baniſhed nobles, returning in many plate, 


butcheted their adverſaries at Purat &, in — in M GARA, in 
Put 1As 14. In this laſt plice they killed 300 of the people; but theſe again 
. revolting, killed above 600 of che nobles, and baniſhed the reſt; lib, 15. 
p. 357+; In Ancapia 14<0. baniſhed, beſides many killed. The baniſhed 
retired to SranTA and to PALLANTIUM: The latter delivered vp to their 
countrymen, and all killed, lib. 15. Þ* 373+ Of the baniſhed from An do 
and TuzBzs, there were go in the SPARTAN army ; id. p. 374. Here 
is 2 detail of the moſt remarkable of AcATHocLx's cruelties from the ſame 
author. _ The people before his uſurpation bad bayiſhed boo nobles; lib. 19. 

5. Afterwards that tyrant, in concurrence with the people, killed 4000 
pol, and baniſhed 6000; id. p. 647. He killed 4000 people at G14 3 
id. p. 741. By AcaTroctes's brother 8000 baniſhed from Sy Ach; 
lib. 20. p. 757. The inhabitants of £62374, to the number of 40, ooo, 
were killed, man, woman, and child; and with tortures, for the ſilke of 
their money ; id. * 802. All the relations, viz. father, brother, children, 
grandfather, of his LTB VAN army, killed; id. p. 103. He killed 20 
exiles after capitulation; 5d. p. 876: Tis to be remarked, that Ad ATno- 
FL ty a man 1 * great fe _ and courage. 


* ; 
- 
ay 
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Even where affairs came not to ſuch extremities 
(which they failed not to do almoſt in every city twice or 


thrice every century) property was rendered very preca - 
rious by the maxims of antient government. Xe vo- 


Arnzviax people. In my Sovarry,* fays CnAxut- 
DES, „I am much more happy than ever I was while 
<< poſſeſt of riches; as much as it is happier to be in ſe- 
6 curity than in terrors, free than a flave, to receive 
ec than to pay court, to be truſted than ſuſpected. For- 
© merly I was obliged to careſs every informer ; ſome 
„ impoſition was continually laid upon me; and it was 
te never allowed me to travel, or be abſent from the city. 
& At preſent, when I am poor, I look big, and threa- 
© ten others. The rich are afraid of me, and ſhow me 
de every kind of civility and reſpect; and I am become a 
«* kind of tyrant in the city *,” 

+ In one of the pleadings of LysIast, the orator very | 
coolly ſpeaks of it, by the by, as a maxim of the ATHE- 
NIAN people, that whenever they wanted money, they 
put to death ſome of the rich citizens as well as ſtrangers, 
for the ſake of the forfeiture, In mentioning this; he 
ſeems to have no intention of blaming them ; Rill lefs of 
provoking them who were his audience and judges. 


Whether a man was a citizen or a ſtranger among 
that people, it ſeems indeed requiſite, either that he 
ſhould impoveriſh himſelf, or the people would impover- 
iſh, him, and perhaps kill him into the bargain, The 
orator. laſt mentioned gives a pleaſant account of an eſtate 
laid out in the public ſervice + ; that is, above the third 
of i it in rareeſhows and figured dances. 

I need 


9 Pag. 885. ex edu. Ane av. 1 Orat, 29. in Nzc 028. F 
_ + In order to recommend his client to the favour of the people; be enu- 
* = had expended, When xwe19%, 30 minas : Upon a 
chorus 


1 need not inſiſt on the Greek tyrannies, which were 
altogether horrible, Even 'the mixed monarchies, by 
which moſt of the antient ſtates of GREECE were go- 
verned, before the introduction of republics, were very | 
unſettled, Scarce any city, but ATHENs, ſays IsocRA- 
TES, could ſhow a ſucceſſion of kings for four or five 
generations“. 8. 


Beſides many other obvious * for the inſtability 
of ancient monarchies, the equal diviſion of property 
among the brothers in private families, muſt, by a neceſ- 
ſary conſequence, contribute to unſettle and diſturb the 
ſtate. The univerſal preference given to the elder by 
modern Jaws, tho” it increaſes the inequality of fortunes, 
has, however, this good effect, that it accuſtoms men to 
the ſame idea of public; ſucceſſion, and cuts off all claim 
and pretenſion of the younger, 


The new ſettled colony of HERACLEA, falling imme- 
diately into W applied to SPARTA, who ſent Hev 


chorus of men 20 minas ; tic wN Cale 8 minas ado Xognywy 50 mi- 
; d x»gw 3 minas z Seven times trierarch, where he ſpent 6 ta- 
ents : 'Taxes, once 20 . another time 40; yuuragingxar, 12 minas; 
x . main xf, 15 minas; xopeoIvi; xn, 18 minas; wuge:xi- 
cats ©8180, 7 minas; ginge @ gerMopery@, 15 minas; agu, 30 
minas: In the whole ten talents 38 minas, An immenſe ſum for an 
ATHENIAN fortune, and what alone would be eſteemed great riches, Orat. 
2b. *Tis true, he ſays, the law did not oblige him abſolutely to be at ſo 
much expence, not above a fourth, But without the favour of the people, 
no body was ſo much as ſaſe 3 and this was the only way to gain it, See far- 
ther, orar. 24. de pop. flatu, In another place, he introduces a ſpeaker, who 
ſays that he had ſpent his whole fortune, and an immenſe one, eighty 
twlents, for the people. Orat. 25. de prob, EVNAN II. The yrronc, or 
Krangers, find, ſays he, if they do not contribute largely enough to the peo- 
ple s fancy, that they have reaſon to repent. rat. 30. contra PII. You 
ſee with What care DtMostHzxzs diſplays bis expences of this nature, 
A. he pleads for himſelf de corona; and how he exaggerates MIb14s's 
ſtingineſs in this particular, in his accuſation of that criminal, All this, 
by the By, is a mark of a very iniquitous judicature': And yet the ATuz- 
Ans valued themſelves on having the moſt legal and regular adminiftra- 
tion of any people ia Garner, ©? - ® Panath, 
Not: RIPIDAS 
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RIPIDAS With full authority to quiet their diſſenſions. 
This man, not provoked by any oppoſition, not inflamed 

by party rage, knew no better expedient than immediate- 
1 putting to death about 500 of the citizens T. A ſtrong 
"Proof how deeply rooted theſe violent maxims of _ 
ment were throughout all GREECE, F 1 


f If ſuch was the diſpoſition of mens minds among that 
refined people, what may be expected in the common 
wealths of ITaLy, AFRic,; Spain; and Gauri, which 
were denominated barbarous? Why otherwiſe did che 
GRrEEk&s ſo much value themſelves on their humanity, 
gentleneſs and, moderation, above all other nations? 
This reaſoning ſeems very natural. But unluckily the 
hiſtory of the Roman commonwealth, in its earlier 
times, if we give credit to the received accounts, ftands 
againſt us. No blood was ever ſhed in any {edition at 

ou, till the murder of the Graccnr, | Dionysrvs 
HaLicarxAss@vs 1, obſerving the ſingular humanity 
of the RoMan people in this particular, makes uſe of it 
as an argument that they were originally of Gx BAU 
extraction: Whence we may conclude, that the factions 
and revolutions in the barbarous republics were uſually 
more violent than even thoſe of GREECE above-mentioned. 


- If the Romans were ſo late in coming to blows, they 
made ample compenſatian after they had once entered 
upon the bloody ſcene; and ATA x's hiſtory of their 
civil wars contains the moſt frightful picture of maſſacres, 
proſcriptions, and forfeitures, that ever was preſented to 
the world. What pleaſes moſt, in that hiſtorian, is, 
that he ſeems to feel a proper reſentment of theſe barbar- 
ous proceedings ; and talks not with that provoking <dol- 
neſs and indifference, which cuſtom had e in ma- 

ny of the G m. 


+ Drop. ion, lib. 14. 1 Lib. 1. 
®* The authorities cited above, are all hiſtorians, orators, and philoſo= 
phers, whoſe teſtimony is unqueſtioned, *Tis dangerous to rely upon writers 
whe 


. of pms jaw. 
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The maxims of antient politics contain, in general, fo 
little humanity. and moderation, that it ſeems Tuperfluous 
to give any particular reaſon for the violences commi 
at any particular period. Vet I cannot forbear obſerving, 
that the laws, in the latter ages of the Roman common- 
wealth, were ſo abſurdly contrived, that they obliged the 
beads of parties to have:recourſe to theſe extremities. All 
capital puniſhments were aboliſhed: However criminal, 
or, what is more, however dangerous any citizen might 
be, he could nat-regularly be puniſhed otherwiſe than by 
baniſhment : And it became neceſſary, in the revolutions 


of party, to draw the ſword of private vengeance 3 nor 


was it eaſy, when laws were once violated, to ſet bounds 
to theſe: ſanguinary proceedings. Had BxuTvus himſelf 
prevailed over the - triumvirate, could he, in common 
prudence, haue allowed Ocr Avius and ANTHONY to 
live, and have contented himſelf with baniſhing them to 


Rnopes or Marsz3LLEs, where they might ſtill have 


plotted: new commotions and rebellions? His executing 
C., AnTON1vs, brother to the triumvir, ſhows evidently 
bee e 0g ward not Cicazo, with the ap- 


. e ble inktence: infer from 
this paſſage of Dr. SwayT? © I told him, that in the kingdam.of Tan- 
* NA (Bazrrate) by the natives called LawGapox (Loxpon) where 1 
« had ſejourned ſome time ia my travels, the bulk of the people conſiſt, in a 
4 manner, wholly , of 'diſcoverers, witneſſes, informers, accuſers, profecu- 

tors, evidences, ſwearers, together with their ſeveral. ſublervient and fub- 
& akern inflruments, all under the colours, the conduct, and pay of mini- 
E ers of ſtate and their deputies. The plots in that kingdom are uſually 
« the workmanQip'of : thoſe perſons,” &c. Geri“ s travels, Such 2 


: repreſentation. might ſuit, the government of Arutxs; but not that of 


ExGLAND,. which! is a prodigy even in modern times, for humanity, juſtice, 
and Uberty. Yet the Dottor's ſatyr, tho“ carried to extremes,; as is uſual 
with him, even beyond other fatyrical writers, did not altogether want an 
object. The Biſhop of RocuzsTxza, who was his friend, and of the ſame 
party, had been baniſhed a little before by a bill of attainder, with great juſ- 
tice, but without fuck, 3 * was * or to the ſtrict forms 


probation 
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probation of all the wiſe aud virtuous. of Rome, arbitra- 
rily put to death CATALINE's aſſociates, contrary to 
laws and without any trial or form of proceſs ? And if he 
moderated his executionz, did it not proceed, either 
from. the elemency of his temper, or the conjunctures of 
the times? A wretched ſecurity in a * * 
pretends to laws and liberty ! | 


b another. 3 
manner as exceſſiue [ſeverity in the laws, is apt to beget 
great relaxation · in their execution; ſo their excefliye le- 
nity naturally produces cruelty and barbarity. Tis dan- 
gerous to force us, * WP 0s to paſs their ſacred 
boundaries. 

One general cauſe of the diſorders ſo frequent in all 
antient governments, ſeems to have. conſiſted in the great 
difficulty of eſtabliſſiing any Ariſtocraey in thoſe ages, 
and the perpetual diſoontents and ſeditions of the people, 
whenever even the meaneſt and moſt beggarly were ex- 
cluded from the legiſlature and from public offices, The 
very quality of Freeman gave ſuch a rank, being oppoſed 
to that of ſlave, that it ſeemed to intitle the poſſeſſor to 
every power and privilege of the common wealth. So- 
LON's + laws excluded no freeman from votes or elections, 
but confined ſome magiſtracies to a particular cenſus; yet 
were the people never ſatisfied till thoſe laws were re- 
pealed. By the treaty with, ANTIPATER f, no ATHE> 
NIAN had a vote whoſe cenſus. was leſs than 2000 drach» 
was (about 60 l. Sterling). And tho ſuch a government 
would ta us Appear ſufficiently democratical, it was ſo diſ- 
apreeable to that people, that above two thirds of them 
immediately left their country l. Cass AN DER reduced 
"A, cenſus to the half 5; yet ſtill py government” was 


er Pruxasenv: Nee ezon, 
1 Dio, Ste. ld. 18. da: ; | - 
|| Id, ibid. 3 ; 1 Id. ibid; | T 
225 * conſidered 
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conſidered as an oligarchical tyranny, and the effe@t of 
forejgn- violence. adit 

Skkvius Tv11avs's I laws ſeem very el And rea- 
ſonable, by fixing the power in proportion to the pro- 
perty: Vet the Roman people ee be brought 
_ quiefly to ſubmit to them. 


In thoſe days there was no medium betweeh a ſevere; 
. Jealous Ariſtocracy, ruling over diſcontented ſubjedts 
_ turbulent, factious, tyrannical Democracy. 


But, thirdly, there are many other circumſtances, in 
which antient nations ſeem inferior to the modern, both 

for the happineſs and increaſe of mankind. Trade, ma- 
nufactures, induſtry, were no where, in former ages, ſo 
Nouriſhing as they are at preſent in Euxopz. The only 
_ garb of the antients, both for males and feinales, ſeems 
to have been a kind of flannel, which they wore com- 
monly white or grey, and which they ſcoured as often as 
it grew dirty. Tyre, which carried on, after Car+ 
 THAGE, the greateſt commerce of any city in the M- 
DITERANEAN,, before it was deſtroyed by ALEXANDER, 
was no mighty city, if we credit ARRIAN's account of 
its inhabitants f. ATHENs is commonly ſuppoſed to 
have been a trading city: But it was as populous before 
the MepIan war as at any time after it, according to 
HerxopDoTus ||; and yet its commerce, at that time, 
was ſo inconfiderable, that, as the ſame hiſtorian ob- 
ſervesF, even the neighbouring coaſts of As 1A were as 
little frequented by the GER EES as the pillars of HER- 
CULEs: For beyond theſe he conceived gs 


+ Tir. Liv. lib. 2. cap. 43- 

1 Lib. 2. There were $000 killed during the Gege ; and the whole cap- 
tives amounted to 30,000, Droporxvus SIxcuLvVs, lib. 17. ſays only 143,000 , 
But he accounts for this ſmall number, by ſaying that the Tyz1ans had 
ſent away beforehand part of their wives and children to CanTHAGE, 

I Lib. 5. he makes the number of the n 30,000. 
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Great intereſt of money, and great profits of trade, 
are an infallible indication, that induſtry and commerce 


are but in their infancy. We read in Lys1As * of 100 


per cent, profit made of a cargo of two talents, ſent to 
no greater diſtance than from ATHENs to the ApR1A+ 
TIC : Nor is this mentioned as an inſtance of exorbitant 
profit. Ax TI Dokus, ſays DEMOSTHENES , paid three 
talents and a half for a houſe, which he let at a talent 


a-year: And the orator blames his own tutors for not 


employing his money to like advantage. My fortune, 
ſays he, in eleven years minority, ought to have been 
tripled. The value of 20 of the ſlaves left by his fathers 
he computes at 40 minas, and the yearly profit of their 
labour at 121. The moſt moderate intereſt at ArRHENS, 
(for there was higher || often paid) was 12 per cent. &, 
and that paid monthly. Not to inſiſt upon the exorbi- 
tant intereſt of 34 per cent. to which the vaſt ſums diſtri- 
buted in elections had raiſed money + at Roms, we find, 
that VERRES, before that factious period, ſtated 24 per 


cent. for money, which he left in the publicans hands. 


And tho Cicero declaims againſt this article, it is not 
on account of the extravagant uſury ; but becauſe it had 
never been cuſtomary to ſtate any intereſt on ſuch occa- 
ſions tt. Intereſt, indeed, ſunk at Rows, after the ſet- 
tlement of the empire: But it never remained any con- 
ſiderable time ſo low, as in the commercial ſtates of mo- 


dern ages 58. 


Among the other inconveniencies which the Arnz- 
NIANS felt from the fortifying DECELIA by the Lacs - 
DEMONIANS, it is repreſented by THucybibes ++, as 


®* Orat. 33. adverſ. Drac1T, 
+ Contra Ar oB. p. 25, ex edit. Al pt. 
1 Id. p. 19. || 1d. ibid. 
© Id. ibid. and /Escninzs contra CY ES ITA. 
+ Epi. ad Ar Tic. lib. 5. epift. 21. 
It contra VEAR. erat. 3. && See Eſſay IV. Tt Lib. 7. 
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one of the moſt conſiderable, that they could not bring 
over their corn from EuBsa by land, paſſing by Oro- 
pus; but were obliged to embark it, and to ſail about 
the promontory of SUNtUM. A ſurpriſing inſtance of 
the imperfection of antient navigation: For the water- 
carriage is not here above double the land. 


I do not remember any paſſage in any antient author, 
where the growth of any city is aſcribed to the eftabliſh- 
ment of a manufacture. The commerce which is ſaid to 
fouriſh, is chiefly the exchange of thoſe commodities 
for which different ſoils and climates were ſuited. The 
fale of wine and oil into Arx ic, according to Diopo- 
Rus S1cvLUs®, was the foundation of the riches of 
AGRIGENTUM. The ſituation of the city of SYBARIS, 
according to the ſame author , was the cauſe of its im- 
menſe populouſneſs: being built ' near the two rivers 
CrarHys and SyBarIs. But theſe two rivers, we 
may obſerve, are not navigable; and could only produce 
ſome fertile valleys, for agriculture and huſbandry ; an 
advantage ſo inconſiderable, that a modern writer n 
rb have taken notice of it. 


The barbarity of the antient tyrants, together with 
the extreme love ef liberty, which animated thoſe ages, 
muſt have baniſhed every merchant and manufacturer; 
and have quite depopulated the ſtate, had it ſubſiſted up- 
on induſtry and commerce. While the cruel and ſuſpi- 
cious Diownys1vs was carrying on his butcheries, who, 
that was not detained by his landed property, and could 
have carried with him any art or ſkill to procure a ſub- 
' fiſtence in other countries, would have remained expoſed 
to ſuch implacable barbarity? The perſecutions of Pni- 
LIP II. and LEWIS XIV, filled all Euxoes with the 
manufacturers of FL ANDERS and of FRANCE. 


Lib, 13. 5 I Lib. 12, 
4 je | 1 grant, 
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I grant, that agriculture is the ſpecies of induſtry 
which is chiefly requiſite to the ſubſiſtence of multitudes z 
and it is poſſible, that this induſtry may flouriſh, even 
where manufactures and other arts are unknown and ne- 
glected. SWISSERLAND is at preſent a very remarkable 
inſtance ; where we find, at once, the moſt ſkilful huſ- 


bandmen and the moſt bungling tradeſmen, that are to 


be met with in all EuxorR. That agriculture flouriſhed - 
mightily in Gx RERCER and ITALY, at leaſt in ſome parts 
of them, and at ſome periods, we have reaſon to pre- 
ſume: And whether the mechanical arts had reached the 
ſame degree of perfection, may not be eſteemed ſo mate- 
rial; eſpecially, if we conſider the great equality in the 
antient republics, where each family was obliged to cul- 
tivate, with the greateſt care and induſtry, its own little 
field, in order to its ſubſiſtence. 

But is it juſt reaſoning, becauſe agriculture may, in 
ſome inſtances, flouriſh without trade or manufactures, 
to conclude, that, in any great extent of country, and 
for any great tract of time, it would ſubſiſt alone? The 
moſt natural way, ſurely, of encouraging huſbandry, is, 
firſt, to excite other kinds of induſtry, and thereby afford 
the labourer a ready market for his commodities, and a 
return of ſuch goods as may contribute to his pleaſure 
and enjoyment. This method is infallible and univerſal ; 
and as it prevails more in modern government than in the 
antient, it affords a preſumption of the ſuperior popu- 
louſneſs of the former, 


Every man, ſays XENoPHoN ,, may be a farmer: No 
art or ſkill is requiſite : All conſiſts in the induſtry, and 
attention to the execution. A ftrong proof, as Col u- 
MELLA hints, that agriculture was but little known in 


| the age of XENO THOR. 


+ Oecon. 


— Gg2 | All 
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All our latter improvements and refinements, have 
they operated nothing towards the eaſy ſubſiſtence of 
men, and conſequently towards their propagation and in- 
creaſe ? Our ſuperior ſkill in mechanics, the diſcovery 
of new worlds, by which commerce has been ſo much 
enlarged, the eſtabliſhment of poſts, and the uſe of bills 
of exchange: Theſe ſeem all extremely uſeful to the en- 
couragement of art, induſtry, and populouſneſs. Were 
we to ſtrike off theſe, what a check ſhould we give to 
every kind of buſineſs and labour, and what multitudes 
of families would immediately periſh from want and hun- 
ger? And it ſeems not probable, that we could ſupply 
the place of theſe new inventions by any other regulation 
or inſtitution. 


Have we reaſon to think, that the police of antient 
ſtates was any way comparable to that of modern, ot 
that men had then equal ſecurity, either at home, or in 
their journies by land or water? I queſtion not, but 
every impartial examiner would give us the preference in 


this particular +. 


Thus, upon comparing the whole, it ſeems impoſſible 
to aſſign any juſt reaſon, why the world ſhould have 
been more populous in antient than in modern times. 
The equality of property, among the antients, liberty, 
and the ſmall diviſions of their ftates, were indeed fa- 
vourable to the propagation of mankind : But their wars 
were more bloody and deſtructive, ' their governments 
more factious and unſettled, commerce and manufaQures 
more feeble and languiſhing, and the general police more 
looſe and irregular. Theſe latter diſadvantages ſeem to 
form a ſufficient counterbalance to the former advanta- 
ges; and rather favour the oppoſite opinion to that 
which commonly prevails with regard to this ſubject. 


+ See Part I. Efay XII: 
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But there is no reaſoning, it may be ſaid, againſt mat- 
ter of fact. If it appear, that the world was then more 
populous than at preſent, we may be aſſured, that gur 
conjectures are falſe, and that we have overlooked ſome 
material circumftance in the compariſon. This I readily 
own: All our preceding reaſonings, I acknowledge to 
be mere trifling, or, at leaſt, ſmall ſkirmiſhes and frivo- 
lous rencounters, which decide nothing. But unluckily 
the main combat, where we compare facts, cannot be 
rendered much more decifive. The facts delivered by 
antient authors, are either ſo uncertain or ſo imperfe& as 
to afford us nothing poſitive in this matter. How in- 
deed could it be otherwiſe? The very facts which we 
muſt oppoſe to them, in computing the greatneſs of mo- 
dern ſtates, are far from being either certain or compleat. 
Many grounds of calculation, proceeded on by cele- 
brated writers, are little better than thoſe of the Emperor 
HELTOOGABALVUs, who formed an eſtimate of the im- 
menſe greatneſs of Rome, from ten thouſand pound 
weight of cobwebs which had been found in that city f. 


Tis to be remarked, that all kinds of numbers are un- 
certain in antient'manuſcripts, and have been ſubject to 
much greater corruptions than any other part of the text; 
and that for a very obvious reaſon. Any alteration, in 
other places, commonly affects the ſenſe or grammar, and 
is more readily perceived by the reader and tranſcriber. 


Few enumerations of inhabitants have been made of 
any tract of country by any antient author of good autho- 
rity, ſo as to afford us a large enough view for compari- 
ſon. 

Tis probable, that there was formerly a good foun- 


dation for the number of citizens aſſigned to any free city; 
becauſe they entered for a ſhare of the government, and 


+ KrII LAMPRID. in vita HEZLIOOGAB. cap. 26. 
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there were exact regiſters kept of them. But as the 
number of ſlaves is ſeldom mentioned; this leaves us in 
as great uncertainty as ever, with regard to the pn 
neſs even of ſingle cities. 


The firſt Page of Tavcypropes is, in my opinion, 
the commencement of real hiſtory. All preceding nar- 
rations are ſo intermiked with fable, that philofophers 

ought to abandon them, in a great meaſure, t to the em- 
belliſhment of poets and orators *, 


/ 
With regard to remote times, the numbers of people 
aſſigned are aften ridiculous, and loſe all credit and au- 
thority. The free citizens of .SYBARIS, able to bear 
arms, and actual! y drawn out in battle, were 300, ooo. 
They encountred at S1AGRA with 100,000. citizens, of 
CxoroxA, another GREEK city contiguous to them; 
and were defeated. This is Dioporvs SIcuLUs's +. 
account; and is very ſeriouſly inſiſted on by that hiſto- 
rian. STRABo | alſo mentions the ſame number of Sy- 
BARITES. 


Droporus bn enumerating the inhabitqate 
of AGRIGENTUM, when it was deſtroyed by the Car- 
THAGINIANS, ſays, that they amounted to 20,009 citi- 
zens, 200,000 ſtrangers, beſides ſlaves, who, in ſo opu- | 
lent a city as he repreſents it, would probably be, at 


0 1 general, there is more eandour and ſincerity in antient hiſtorians, but 
leſs exaftne(s and care, than i in the moderns. Our ſpeculative factions, eſpe- 
cially thoſe of religion, throw ſuch an illuſion over our minds, that men 
ſeem to regard impartiality to their adverſaries and to heretics, as a vice or 
weakneſs : But the' commonneſs of books, by means of printing, has obliged 
modern hiſtorians to be more careful in avoiding contradictions and incen- 
gruities, Dropoxus Szcurvs i is a good writer; but tis with pain I ſee 
' his narration contradict, in ſo many tienen, the two moſt authentic 
pieces of alf O EEK hiſtory, vis. Xzxornon's expedition, and DzMos- 
THENES's orations. PLUTARCH and Arrrax ſeem ſcarce ever to have 
read Cic E Roꝰs epiſtles. | 


X Lib, 12, . 1 Lib. 6. 5 5 Lib, 13. 
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feaſt; as numerous. We muſt remark, that the women 
and the children are not included; and that therefore, 
upon the whole, the city muſt have contained near two 
millions of inhabitants *®. And what was the reaſon of 
ſo immenſe an increaſe! They were very induftrious in 
cultivating the neighbouring fields, not exceeding a 
ſmall EnGL 1s county; and they traded with their wine 
and oil to AxxIca, which, at that time, had none of 
theſe commodities. | | 
ProrLemy, fays TyeocriTus+, commands 33,339 
cities. I ſuppoſe the ſingularity of the number was the 
reaſon of aſfigning it. Dropbox us Sicbrus t affigns 
three millions of inhabitants to KO vYY, a very ſmall 
number: But then he makes the number of their cities 
amount to 18,000 : An evident contradiction. | 


He ſays ||, the pe eople were formerly ſeven millions. 
us remote times are always moſt envied and admired. 


That XERXES's army was extremely numerous, I can 
readily believe ; both from the great extent of his em- 
pire, and from the fooliſh practice of the Eaſtern nations, 
of encumbering their camp with a ſuperfluous multitude : 
But will any rational man cite HeRoDoTus's wonderful 
narrations as an authority ? There is ſomething very 
rational, I own, in Lys1As 's S argument upon this ſub- 
ject. Had not XeRxEs's army been incredibly numerous, 
ſays he, he had never made a bridge over the HELLE- 
SPONT : It had been much eaſier to have tranſported his 
men over ſo ſhort a paſſage, with the numerous ſhipping 
of which he was maſter. | 


Pol VBI Us 4 fays, that the Romans, between the 
firſt and ſecond Punic wars, being threatened with an 


o Diocznzs LAN TIVs (in vita EmyzDoct1s) ſays, that Acai. 
GENTUM contained only $00,000 inhabitants, 
+ Idyll. 27. 1 Lib. 1. Id. ibid. 
{ Orat. funeòrit. | + Lib. _ 
 Gg4 invaſion 
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invaſion from the GAULs, muſtered all their own forces, 


and thoſe of their allies, and found them amount to ſeven 
hundred thouſand men able to bear arms. A great num- 
ber ſurely, and which, when joined to the ſlaves, is pro- 
bably not leſs, if not rather more than that extent of 
country affords at preſent *. The enumeration too ſeems 
to have been made with ſome exactneſs; and PoLyBius 
gives us the detail of the particulars. But might not the 
number be magnified, in order to encourage the people? 


. Niopokvs SICULUs +, makes the ſame enumeration 
amount to near a million. Theſe variations are ſuſpi- 
cious, He plainly tao ſuppaſes, that ITALY in his time 
was not ſo populous: Another very ſuſpicious. circum- 
ſtance. For who can believe, that the inhabitants of 
that country diminiſhed from the time of the firſt Punic 
wax to that of the triumvirates? 


Juxzivs CæsAR, according to Applan t. encountered 
four millions of GAvuLs, killed one million, and took 
another million priſoners ||, Suppoſing the number of 
the enemy's army and of the killed could be exactly aſ- 
ſigned, which never is poſſible; how could it be known 
how often the ſame man returned into the armies, or 
how diſtinguiſh the new from the old levied ſoldiers ? 
No attention ought ever to be given to ſuch looſe, exag- 
gerated calculations; eſpecially where the author tells us 
not the mediums upon which the calculations were 
| founded: | 


_ PaTgrcuLvsS makes the number killed by CSA 
amount only to 400,000 : A much more probable ac- 


* The country that ſupplied this 1 was not above a third of Ir At x, 
viz, the Pope's dominions, Toscax x, and à part of the kingdom of 
Nayrzs: But perhaps in thoſe early times there were very few ſlaves, except 
in Rome, or the great cities, 71 Lib. 2. 1 CITTI. 
1 PLuTARCH (in vita C x5.) makes the number that CæsAR fought 
with amount only to three millions; * (in CæSsARIBZVs) to two. 


1 2. cap. 47. 
count, 
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count, and more eaſily reconciled to-the hiſtory of theſe 
wars given by that conqueror himſelf in his c. . 
taries. 5 


One would i imagine, | that every circumſtance of the 
life and actions of Drowys1vs the elder might be regard- 
ed as authentic, and free from all fabulous exaggeration ; 
both becauſe he lived at a time when letters flouriſhed 
moſt in GREECE, and becauſe his chief hiſtorian was 
PaiLIisTUs, a man allowed to be of great genius, and 
who was a courtier and miniſter of that prince. But can 
we admit, that he had a ſtanding army of 100,000 foot, 
10,000 horſe, and a' fleet of 400 gallies *? Theſe, we 
may obſerve, were mercenary forces, and ſubſiſted upon 
their pay, like our armies in Europe. For the citizens 
were all diſarmed; and when Dion afterwards invaded 
Sicily, and called on his countrymen to vindicate their 
liberty, he was obliged to bring arms along with him, 
which he diſtributed among thoſe who joined him +. In 
a ſtate where agriculture alone flouriſhes, there may be 
many inhabitants; and if theſe be all armed and diſci- 
plined, a great force may be called out upon occaſian : 
But great numbers of mercenary troops can never be 
maintained, without either trade and manufactures, or 
very extenſive dominjons. The United Provinces never 
were maſters of ſuch a force by ſea and land, as that 
which is ſaid to belong to Dioxvsius; yet they poſſeſs 
ag large a territory, perfectly well cultivated, and have 
infinitely more reſources from their commerce and induſ- 
try. Dioporus S1cuLvs allows, that, even in his 
time, the army of Dionys1vus appeared incredible; that 
is, as I interpret it, it was entirely a fiction, and the 
pinion aroſe from the exaggerated flattery of the cour- 


tiers, and perhaps from the vanity and policy of the ty- 
rant himſelf, 


# Dyxov. S1c. lib, 2. + PrvTArcH in vita Dronts. 


* *Fis 


F 


ru ROLE to conſider all the ages of 
antiquity as one period, and to compute the numbers 
contained in the great cities mentioned by antient au- 
thors, as if theſe cities had been all cotemporary. The 
GREEK. colonies flouriſhed extremely in S1CILY during 
the age of ALEXANDER ; But in AugusTvs's time they 
were ſo. decayed, that almoſt all the product of that fer- 
tile iſland was conſumed in ITaLy *, | 

Let us now examine the numbers of inhabitants afgn- 
ed to particular cities in antiquity z and omitting the 
numbers of N1nEvEea, BaBYLon, and the EcyPTian 


 Tuepes, let us confine- ourſelves to the ſphere of real 


hiſtory, to the GRECIAN and Roman ſtates. I muſt 


| owns. the more 1 cankider this fubjedt;; che more am I in- 


clined to ſcepticiſm, with regard to . ogg 


nes aſcribed to antient times. 


Arnexs is ſaid by PLATO + to be a very great city; 
and it was ſurely the greateft of all the GRE ER I cities, 
except SYRACUSE, which was nearly about the ſame ſize 


in Tavcyp1DEs's | time, and afterwards increaſed be- 
yond it. For Ciczno 9 mentions it as the greateſt of all 


the Greer cities in his time; not comprehending, I 
ſuppoſe, either Ax rroch or ALEXANDRIA under that 


denomination. ATHENZvus + ſays, that, by the enu- 
meration of DEMETRIUs PHALEREUs, there were in 


ATHENS 21,000 citizens, 1o, ooo ſtrangers, and 400, ooo 
ſlaves. "This number is yery much 1 by thoſe 


. gi Kb. 6. 10a 8 Socx. 

1 Ax cos ſeems alſo to have been a great city: For LYSIAs content: 
himſelf with ſaying that i it did not exceed ATHENS, Orat, 34. 

1 Lib. 6. See alſo Pf TARen in vita Nr ix. 
Joer. contra VEAIENM, lib, 4. cap. 52. Strabo, lib, 6. ſays e was 
twenty-two miles in fompaſs. But then we are to conſider, that it contained 
two harbours within it; one of which was a. very large one, and nd might be re- 
garded as a kind of bay, oy 

+ Lib. 6, caps 29+ , 

: _ whoſe 
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2 opinion I call in queſtion, and is eſteemed a fun- 
damental fa& to their purpoſe : But, in my opinion, there 
is no point of criticiſm more certain, than that ATHE= 
us, and CTESICIES, Whom he cites, are here miſta- 
ken, and that the number of flaves is augmented by a 
whole cypher, and . not to be regarded as more than 
49,900. 

Firſt, When the number of citizens is ſaid to oy 
21,000 by ATHEN us *, men of full age are only under- 
ſtood. For, (1.) HExopoTvs ſays +, that Ax Is TAGO- 
RAS, ambaſſador from the Ioxntans, found it harder. to 
deceive one SPARTAN than 30,000 ATHENIANS 3/mmean- 
ing, ina looſe way, the whole ſtate, ſuppoſed to be met 
in one popular aſſembly, excluding the women and chil», 
dren. (2.) THucypipes 7 ſays, that, making, allow+ 
ance for all the abſentees in the fleet, army, garriſons,” 
and for people employed in their private affairs, the 
ATHENIAN affembly never roſe to five thouſand. (3. ) 
The forces enumerated by the ſame hiſtorian &, being all 
citizens, and amounting to 13,000 heavy-armed infantry, 
prove the ſame method of calculation; as alſo the whole 
tenor of the GREEK hiſtorians, who always underſtand. 
men of full age, when they aſſign the number of citi- 
zens in any republic. Now, theſe being but the fourth 
of the, inhabitants, the free ATHENIANS were by this 
account 84,900; the ſtrangers 40,000; and the ſlaves, 
calculating by the ſmaller number, and allowing that they 
married and propagated at the ſame rate with freemen, 

were 160,000 ; and the whole inhabitants 284,000 ; A 
tw enough number ſurely. The other number, 1 ao, ooo, 
makes ATHENS larger than Lov Dow and Parts united. 
; Secondly, There were but 10,000 houſes in ATHENS . 

* DzMOsTHENES aſſigns 20,000 ; contra Ans. 

+ Lib. 5. t Lid. 8. 


{ Lib. 2. Droben us Stculys's an agrees, lib, 12. 
Ly XzN0puoNn, Mem, lib, 24 
Wird ys 


& 
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 Thirdh, Tho! the extent of the walls, as given us by 
Tavcypipes®, be great, (v:z. eighteen miles, beſide 
the ſea-coaſt): yet XENoPHON Þ ſays, there was much 
waſte ground within the walls. They ſeemed indeed to 
have joined four diſtin and ſeparate cities 3. | 

* Forrthly, No inſurrection of the ſlaves, nor- ſuſpicion 
of infurreftion, are ever mentioned by hiſtorians ; except 
one commotion of the miners F. 


Finbh, The ATHENIANns treatment of their ſlaves 
is faid by XENOHON ||, and DEMosTHENESQ, and 
Px Aurus 4, to have been extremely gentle and indul- 
gent: Which could never have been the caſe, had the 
diſproportion been twenty to one. The diſproportion is 
not ſo great in any of our colonies; and yet we are ob- 
liged to exerciſe a very rigorous military government 
over the negroes. ü 


 Sixthh, No man is ever eſteemed rich for poſſeſlng 

what may be reckoned an equal diſtribution of property 
in any country, or even. triple or quadruple that wealth. 
Thus every perſon in ENGLAND is computed by ſome to 
ſpend ſix-pence a- day: Yet is he eſteemed but poor who 
bas five times that ſum. Now Timarcauvs is ſaid by 
FESCHINES tt to have been left 1 in eaſy circumſtances ; 


lib. 2, x + De ratione red. 

We are to obſerve, that when Dronys1uUs Harycarnass xvus an, 
chat if we regard the antient walls of Roux, the extent of the city will 
not appear greater than that of ATzxzys ; he muſt mean the Acaoror is 
and high town only, No antient author ever ſpeaks of the Pyz zum, 
Prarznts, and MUnYCHIA, as the ſame with Aruzxs. Much leſs 
can it be ſuppoſed, that Dronys1vs would confider the matter in that light, 
after the walls of Cxwon and Penict xs were geſtroyed, and Ar ZNS was 
entirely ſeparated from theſe other towns. This obſervation deſtroys all 
Vossrvs's reafonings, and introduces common ſenſe into theſe calculations. 


F ATHEN, lib, 6. De rep. ATHIN, 


rann. 3. 1 STicuo, 


* n e 


but 
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but he was maſter only of ten ſlaves employed in manu- 
factures. Lys1As and his brother, two ſtrangers, were 
proſcribed by the thirty for their great riches ; tho' they had 
but ſixty a- piece“ . DEMosTHENEs was left very rich 
by his father; yet he had no more than fifty-two flaves +. 
His workhouſe, of twenty cabinet makers, is ſaid to be 
a very conſiderable manufactory . 


Seventhly, During the DEcELIAN war, as the Grees 
hiſtorians call it, 20,000 ſlaves deſerted, and brought the 
ATHENIANS to great diſtreſs, as we learn from Tyucy- 
DIDEsH. This could not have happened, had they 
been only the twentieth part. The beſt ſlaves would not 
deſert, 


Eighthly, XexoPHoN.|| propoſes a ſcheme for enter- 
taining by the public 10, ooo ſlaves: And that fo great 
a number may poſſibly be ſupported, any one will be 
convinced, ſays he, who conſiders the numbers we poſ- 
ſeſſed before the DECELIAN war. A way of ſpeaking 
altogether incompatible with the larger number of A- 
THEN ZUS, 


Ninthly, The whole cenſus of the ſtate of ATHENS 
was leſs than 6000 talents. And tho' numbers in antient 
manuſcripts be often ſuſpected by critics, yet this is un- 
exceptionable; both becauſe DEMosTHENES J, who 
gives it, gives alſo the detail, which checks him ; and 
becauſe PoLyBtvs tt affigns the ſame number, and rea- 
ſons upon it. Now, the moſt yulgar ſlave could yield 
by his labour an bolus a day, over and above his main- 
tenance, as we learn from XENoPHON 4, who ſays, that 
Nici As's overſeer paid his maſter ſo much for ſlaves, 
whom he employed in digging of mines. If you will 


is Orat. 11, + Contra Arnos, T Ibid. 
F lid. 7. De rat. red. ¶ De claſibus. 
It Lib, 2. cap. 62, 4 De rat, red. 


* o * 
22 * , take ö 
us 
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take the pains to eſtimate an es days ern d the forks 
at 400, 00, computing only at four years purchaſe, you 
will find the ſum above 12, 00 talents ; even tho' atlow- 
ance be made for the great number of holidays in A- 
une. Beſides, many of the ſlaves would have a much 
greater value from their art. The loweſt that DRMos- 
THENES eſtimates any. of his“ father's ſlaves, is two mi- 
nas a-head. And upon this ſuppoſition, it is a little dif- 
ficult, I confeſs, to reconcile even the number of 40,000 
Mlaves with the cenſus of 6000 talents. 


\  Terithly, Chios is ſaid by THUCypiDEs 4, to contain 
more ſlaves than any GRzkk city, except SPARTA, 
| SPARTA then had more than ATHEns, in proportion 
to the number of citizens. The SpaRTANSs were 9000 
in the town, 30,000 in the country f. The male flaves, 
therefore, of full age, muſt have. been more than 
780,000 ; the whole more than 3,120,000. A number 
impoſlible to be maintained in a narrow barren country, 
ſuch as Laconia, which had no trade. Had the H- 
Lorzs been ſo very numerous, the murder of 2000 
mentioned by Tyucypipes$, would have irritated 


n without weakening them. 


Beſides, we are to conſider, that the number aſſigned 
by ATarznzvs ||, whatever it is, comprehends all the 
inhabitants of ATTICA, as well as thoſe of ArHExs. 
The ATrgnians affected much a eountry life, as we 
learn from Tuvcypipzs J; and when they were all 


Cumra APrHOBUM. L + Lib, 8, 
2 * PLuTARXC4. in wita Licu ne. Fb. 4. 
- -} The ſame author affirms, that CoxinTa had once 460,000 Naves, 
cx, 4703000. But the foregoing arguments hold ſtronger againſt theſe 
„which are indeed entirely abſurd and impoſſible, *Tis however re- 
markable, that ATHEN us cites ſo great an authority as ARxs TOTLE for 
this laſt fact: And the ſcholiaſt on P3xpAs mentions the ſame number of 
dlaves in oma, 


q Lib. 2. 


SAC? chaſed 
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chaſed into town, by the invaſion of their territory dur 
ing the PELOPONNESIAN war, the city was not able ta 

contain them; and they were obliged to lie in the por- 
ticoes, temples, and even ftreets, for want of lodging *. 


The ſame remark is to be extended to all the other 
Greek cities; and when the number of the citizens is 
aſſigned, we muſt always underſtand it of the inhabitants 
of the neighbouring country, as well as of the city: 
Yet, even with this allowance, it muſt be confeſſed, 
that GREECE was a populous country, and exceeded what 
we could imagine of ſo narrow a territory, naturally not 
very fertile, and which drew no ſupplies of corn from 
other places. For excepting ATHENS, which traded to 
PownTus for that commodity, the other cities ſeem to 
have ſubſiſted chiefly from their neighbouring territory t. 


Rropes is well known to have been a city of exten - 
five commerce, and of great fame and ſplendor; yet it 
contained only 6000 citizens able to bear arms, when it 
was beſieged by DEMETRIUs f. 


THEBES was always one of the capital cities of 
GREECE $: But the number of its citizens exceeded not 


thoſe of Raopts |. PHLIASIA is ſaid to be a ſmall 
| ay 
Tue vs. lib, 2. | 
+ Duos r. contra Lzyr. The -AT1zNIANS. brought yearly from 
PoxTvs 400,000 medimni or buſhels of corn, as appeared from the cuſtom- 
houſe books, And this was the greateſt part of their importation, . This 
by the by is a ſtrong proof that there is ſome great miſtake in the foregoing 
paſſage of ArUfX Au. For ATTICA itſelf was ſo barren in corn, that 
it produced not enough even to maintain the peaſants. TI . LIV. lib. 43% 
cap, 6. LuC1AN, in bis navigiuw ſive vets, ſays, that a ſhip, which by 
the dimenſions he gives, ſeems to have been about the fize of our third 
rates, carried as much corn as would maintain all Ar rie for a twelve 
month, But perhaps ATuzNs was decayed at that time ; and — it is 
not ſafe to truſt ſuch looſe rhetorical calculations. 


| t Drop. Src, lib. 20 5 Isocr. 0 

[| Dzo0p, Se. lib, 17. When An AND attacked Tus, we may 
fafely conclude, that almoſt all the inhabitants were preſent. Whoever is 
M, ac 
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city by Xx NοHON ®, yet we find, that it contained 600 
citizens +. I pretend not to reconcile theſe two facts. Per- 
haps, XRNOHON calls PHLIAsIA a ſmall town, becauſe 
it made but a ſmall figure in GR ERC, and maintain- 
ed only a ſubordinate alliance with SparTaA; or perhaps 
the country belonging to it, was extenſive, and moſt of 
the citizens were employed in the cultivation of it, and 


dwelt i in the neighbouring villages. 


| ManTiNEA was equal to any city in Ancapiat: 
cy it was equal to MxOGALOOLISs, which was 
fifty ſtadia, or ſix miles and a quarter in circumference 8. 
But MAN TINA had only 3000 citizens |. The GR EER 
cities, therefore, contained often fields and gardens, to- 
gether with the houſes; and we cannot judge of them by 
the extent of their walls. ArHENSs contained no more 
than 10, o 00 houſes ; yet its walls, with the ſea-coaſt, 
were above twenty miles in extent. SYRACUSE was 
twenty-two miles in circumference ; yet was ſcarce ever 


acquainted with the ſpirit of the Gzzzxs, eſpecially of the Tuxnans, 
will never ſuſpect, that any of them would deſert their country, when 
It was reduced to ſuch extreme peril and diſtreſs, As ALzxANnDEx took the 
town by ſtorm, all thofe who bore arms were put to the ſword without 
mercy ; and they amounted only to 60co men, Among theſe were ſome 
rangers and manumitted ſlaves. The captives, conſiſting of old men, wo- 
men, children, and ſlaves, were ſold, and they amounted to 40,000, We 
may therefore conclude that the free citizens in TuT RES, of both ſexes and 
all ages, were near 24,000; the ſtrangers and ſlaves about 12, 00. Theſe 
laſt, we may obſerve, were ſome what fewer in proportion than at ATazns ; 
as is reaſonable to imagine from this circumſtance, that Ar AHE&NS was a town 
of more trade to ſupport ſlaves, and of more entertainment to allure 
ftrangers, It is alſo to be remarked, that thirty-fix thouſand was the whole 
number of people, both in the city of TurxnxSs, and the neighbouring ter- 
ritory: A very moderate number, it muſt be confeſſes z and this computa- 
tion being founded in facts which appear undiſputable, muſt have great 
weight in the preſent controverſy, The above-mentioned number of Rxo- 
DIANS too were all the inhabitants of the iſland; who were free, and able 
to bear arms. | 
* Hiſt, Benn: lb, cet 14. kb, 7. t 8 lib. 2. 


I Por r. lib. 9. cap. 20. } Lys1as, orat. 34. | 
* ſpoke 
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| Tpoke of by the antients as more populous than ATHENS, 
BaBYLON was a ſquare of fifteen miles, or ſixty miles 
in circuit; but it contained large cultivated fields and 
incloſures, as We. learn from Prixx. Tho' Aug ELIAx's 
wall was fifty miles in circumference *; the circuit of all 
the thirteen diyiſions of Roxx, taken apart, according 
to PuBL3us, Vic rox, was only about forty-three miles. 
When an enemy invaded the country, all the inhabitants 
retired within the walls of the antient cities, with their 
cattle and furniture, and inſtruments of huſbandry; and 
the great height to which the walls were:raifed, enabled 
z ſmall; number to defend them with facility. 

SPARTA, ſays XENOrHON , is one of the cities of 
GRrencs that has the feweſt inhabitants. Yet Pol v- 
* 7 ſays, that it was forty-eight 3 
rence; and was round. 


Al the roll. raus able to bear arms in Wer fbartn $ 
time, a 3 1 were but ten thou-" 
fand men §. | , 


Pol ypivs I tells us, that ths Ach A E might, 
without any inconvenience, march 30 or 40,000 men : 
And this account ſeems - very probable: For that league 
comprehended the greateſt gart of PELoPONNESUS, Yet 
Paus Auias J. ſpeaking of the ſame period, lays, that 
all. the AcuzaAng. able to bear arms, even when ſeveral 
manumitted ſtaves were joined to them, W not amount 
to, fifteen thouſand, 


The FHESSALIANS, till their FS Pri by the 
Romans: were, in; all. ages, turbulent, factious, ſedi- 
tious, - diſorderly. 4. . Tis not hen why to ſup- 


| „ Vorme us i it An bt 
. + Derg. Leer. This paſſage is not eaſily: aw with that of 
| Ptvrancy above, who ſays, that SrazTA het grew F 
T Porrs, lib. 9. ap. 20. ä 
I Drop. Sre, lib, 18. I Lz.cAT. q hAckaigre. d 
+ Tir. LIV. Iib. 34. cap. 5r. PLaTo in CIToxx. 


* Vol. I. Hh poſe, 
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poſe, that that part. of Gx ENR abounded nch in 
people. 

We are told by TuvcyniDes 5 0 that the part of PE- 
LOPONNESUS adjoining to PyLos, was deſart and uncul- 
tivated. HERO DO rus ſays , that Maczponra was 
fall of lions and wild bulls; animals which can only in- 
habit vaſt unpeopled foreſts, Theſe were the two ex- 
tremities of GREECE. | 


All the inhabitants of ems, of all ages, ſexes and, 
conditions, who were fold by PauLus ZEmilivs, a- 
mounted only to 150,000 t. Yet Epirus might be 
double the extent of YORKSHIRE. 


Jus ri S tells us, that when PaiLty of 5 
was declared head of the GREEK confederacy, he called 
a congreſs of all the ſtates, except the LAckpRMo- 
NIANs, who refuſed to concur; and he found the force 
of the whole, upon computation, to amount ſo 200, ooo 
infantry, and 15,000 cavalry, This muſt be underſtood 
to be all the citizens capable of bearing arms. For as 
the Greek republics maintained no mercenary forces, 
and had no militia diſtin from the whole body of the 
citizens, it is not conceivable what other medium there 
could be. of computation, That ſuch an army could 
ever by Greece be brought into the field, and be 
maintained there, is contrary to all hiſtory, Upon this 
ſuppoſition, therefore, we may thus reaſon. The free 
Greeks of all ages and ſexes were 860, ooo. The 
flaves, 'eftimating them by the number of ArHENIA 
ſlaves as above, who ſeldom married or had families, 
| were double the male citizens of full age, viz. 4 430, ooo. 
And all the inhabitants of antient GR REC, excepting 
Laconia, were about: one | million two hundred and 


* Lib. 7. * 0 + Lib, 7. 
1 711. L. lib, 45+ cap. 3+, $ Lib. g. cap. g. : 


— 
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ninety thouſand: No mighty number, nor exceeding 
what may be found at preſent in SCOTLAND, a country 
of not much greater extent, and very indifferently peo- 
pled. | | 

We may now conſider the e of people in Rome 
and ITALY, and collect all the lights afforded us by 
ſcattered paſſages in antient authors. We ſhall find, 
upon the whole, a great difficulty in fixing any opinion 
on that head; and no reaſon to ſupport thoſe exaggerated. 
calculations, ſo much inſiſted on by modern writers. 


Dionysius HALLICARNASS&US “ ſays, that the an- 
tient walls of Rome were nearly of the ſame compaſs 
with thoſe of ATHENs, but that the ſuburbs ran out to 
a great extent; and it was difficult to tell, where the 
town ended 'or the country begun. In ſome places of 
Roms, it appears, from the ſame author 4, from Juve- 
NAL f, and from other antient writers Hh, that the houſes 
were high, and families lived in ſeparate ſtoreys, one 
above another : But it is probable, that theſe were only 
the poorer citizens, and only in ſome few ſtreets. If we' 
may judge from the younger Prix x' s || account of his 

| houſe, 


* Lib. 4, + Lib. 10, 1 Satyr. 3. yes” 270, 

& STzxAno, lib. 5. ſays, that the emperor AucusTvs prohibited the 
- raiſing houſes higher than ſeventy foot, In another paſſage, lib. 16, he 
ſpeaks of the houſes of Ro as remarkably high, See alſo to the ſame 
purpoſe ViTxuvTve, lib. 2, cap. 8. ArrsT1Dzs the ſophiſt, in his ora- 
tion ic Penne, fays, that Rome conſiſted of cities on the top of cities; 
and that if one were to ſpread it out, and unfold it, it would cover the 
whole ſurface of ITALY, Where an author indulges himſelf in ſuch ex- 
| travagant declamations, and gives ſo much into the byperbolical ſtyle, one 
knows not how far he muſt be reduced. But this reaſoning ſeems natural: 
If Roux was built in ſo ſcattered a manner as Dionvs1vs ſays, and ran 
' much into the country, there muſt have been very few ftreets where the 
houſes were raiſed ſo high, Tis only for want of ground, that any body 
builds in that inconvenient manner, 


T Lib. . epiſt. 16. lib. 5, epiſt. 6, *Tis true, * there Jeſcribes 


en houſe z But ſince that was the idea which the ancients formed of 
W Hb a mag · 
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| houſe, and from BarxToL1's plans of antient buildings, 
the men of quality had very ſpacious palaces; and their 
buildings were like the Cnix RSE houſes at this day, where 
each apartment is ſeparated from the reſt, and riſes no 
higher than a ſingle ſtotey. To which if we add, that 
the RoMANn nobility much affected very extenſive porti- 
coes, and even woods & in town; we may perhaps allow. 
Voss ius (tho' there is no manner of reaſon for it) to 
read the famous paſſage of the elder PLIuV + his own 
way without. admitting the. Pe" LITE 
THEY. he drpws. from Jt, LY 1 1 %. ” 

| The 


G 


a and convenient building, the great men would certainly build 
the ſame way in town. © In laxitatem ruris excurrunt, ſays Srxz.ca of 
the rich and voluptuoys, epif}, 114% Nfz Maxin ue, lb. 4, cap, 
4: ſpeaking of Crpcrnnatys's s Field, of four, acres, ſays, ** . Auguſte le 
* habitare nunc putat, cujus domus tantum patet quantum CinctxNaTl 
rura patuerant. To the N fee Bb." 36. cep. 15. alſo lib. 18. 
Cap. 2. 

* — 5. cap, 1 Tackr, cal; lib, 12, ap. 31: Su&TON, 
in vita OcTAY, CAPs 72, &c, N 

+ « Menia eius (Ro) collegere ambitu imperatoribys, cenſaribuſque 
« VESTAsIANISs, A. U. C. $28, pail, xiii, MCC. complexa montes 
« ſeptem, ipſa dividitur in regiones quatuordecim, compita earum 265, 
« Ejuſdem ſpatii menſura, currente a milliario in eapite Row, Fori ſtatuto, 
% ad ſingulas portas, quz ſunt hadie numero 37, ita, ut duadecim portæ ſe- 
© mel numerentur, praetereanturque ex veteribus fepterp, qua eſſe deſie- 
„ ruat, effigit paſſuum per ditectum 30,775 Ad extrema vero tecto- 

% rum cum caſtris prætotiis ab  eodem Milliaria, per vicos omnjum 
« viarum, menſura collegit paulo amplius ſeptuaginta millia paſſuum. Quo 
© fi quis altitudinem tectorum adilat, dignam profefto, æſtimationem con- 
6 cipiat, mee nullius urbis 21 in toto orbe i ei 
<«. comparari.”” PIN. lib, 3. cap. 5. 

All the beſt manuſcripts of PI IN x read the paſſage as here cited, and fin 
the compaſs of the walls of Roux to be thirteen miles, The queſtion is, 
What Putxy means by 30,775 paces, and how that number was formed ? 
The manner in which I conceive it, is this. Roux was a ſemicircular area 
of thirteen miles circumference, The Forum, and conſequent]y the Millia- 
rium, we know, was.ſituated on the banks of the TyBrr, and near the 
center of the cirthe, or upon the diameter of the femicircular area, Tho' 


there were thirty · ſeven gates 2 yet only twelve of them had firaight 
fſtreeta, 
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The number of citizens who received corn by the pu- 
blic diſtribution in AucvsTvs's time, were two hundred 


Areers, leading from them to the Milliarium, P u v, therefore, having 
affigned the circumference'sf Roux, and knowing that that alone was not 
ſufficient to give vs &juſt notion of its ſurface, uſes this farther method. 
* U poſes all the ſtreets, leading from the Milliarium to the twelve kates, 

de laid together into one Araight line, and ſuppoſes we run along t that line, 
5 as to count each gate once: In which caſe, be fays, that the whole lige is 
30, 5 paces: Or, in other words, that each ſtreet or radius of the ſemi- 
circular area is upon an average two miles and a half; and the whole length 
of Rows is five miles, ad its breadth about half as much, delides the 


ſcattered ſüburbs. 


Prat Habbo do. ann in the ſume A with re- 
gard to the läying together the ſeveral ſtreets of Romer into one line, in or- 
der to compoſe 39,775 paces ; But then he ſuppoſes, that ſtreets led from 
the Milliarium to every gate, and that no ſtreet exceeded $00 pates in length, 
But (I.) u ſemieiretlur area, whoſe radius was only 805 partes, could never 
have a circumference near thirteen miles, the compaſs of Roux as aſſigned 
by Pi try; A radius of two miles and a half forms very nearly that cireum- 
ference. (4.) There is an abſutdity'ih ſuppoſing a ity ſ6'built as to have 
Areets running to its center from every gate in its circumference, Theſe 
ſtreets muſt interfere as they approath. (3.) This diminithes too much from 
the greatnitfs bf ancient Rot, and reduces that city below even Bux 1s ToL 
or RoTr TIA DAN. 

The ſenſe which Voss ius in his Obſerwationes warie puts on this paſſage 
of Prix x, errs widely in the other extreme. One manuſcript, of no au- 
thority, inſtead of thirteen miles, has affigned thirty miles for the com- 
paſs of the walls of Roux. And Voss tus underftands this only of the 
curvilinear part of the circumference ; ſuppoling, that as the TyaiR form- 
ed the diameter, there were no Salts" built o on that fide, But (1. ) this read- 
int is allowed tohtrary to Almoſt all the manoſcripts, (2.) Why mould 
Pi inv, a conciſe writer, repeat the compaſs of the walls of Rot in two 


TicveMve ſentences ? (3.) Why reßeat it with fo ſenſible a varidtion ? 
(4.) What is the theaning of Pt INV“ mentioning twice the MI IIA, 


if a line Was men fured that had no dependence on the Mit Ax AUn? 
(5.) Avariian's wall is aid by Voriscvs to hate been drawn /axicre 
anbirtu, and to have comprehended all the buildings and fuburbs on the 
north nde bf the Ty III; yet its coitipaſs wis villy fifty miles; and eveh 
here critics ſuſpe& ſome miſtake or corruption in the text. Tt 10 pro- 
bable, that Row would ditniniſh from Abousrus to AURELIAN. It 
remained ſtill the capital of the ſane empite; and none of the civil wars 


in that long period, except the tumults on the death of Maxruvs and 
H h 3 BALBINVS, 


* 
LY 


thouſand . This one would eſteem a pretty certain 
ground of calculation: Yet it is attended with ſuch cir- 
cumftances as throw us back into doubt and uncertainty. 


Did the poorer citizens only receive the diſtribution ? 


It was calculated, to be ſure, chiefly for their benefit. But 


it appears from a paſſage in Cicxko t, that the rich might 
"alſo take their portion, and that it was eſteemed no re- 
r in them to apply for . 


To whom was the corn given; whether only to heads 
of families, or to every man, woman, and child ? The 
portion every month was five modii to each f, (about 3 
of a buſhel.) This was too little for a family, and too 
much for an individual. A very accurate antiquarian ||, 
therefore, infers, that it was given to every man of full 
years : But he allows the matter to be uncertain. 


4 


BaLBINUs, ene the city, CARACALLA is ſaid * Aunzi1vg 


Vic ros to have increaſed Romz. (6,) There are no remains of ancient 
buildings, which mark any ſuch greatneſs of Roux, Vos:1us's reply to 


this objection ſeems abſurd, That the rubbiſh would fink ſixty or ſeventy 
feet below ground, It appears from SYARTIAN (in vita Severi) that 
the five · mile one in via Lavicana was out of the city. C.) OLyMP10- 
pokus and PuBLIVs VICTOR fix the number of houſes in Rows to be 
'betwixt forty and fifty thouſand.” (3.) The very extravagance of the conſe- 
quences drawn by this critic, as well as Lies1vs, if they be neceſſary, de- 


ſtroys the foundation on which they are grounded: That Ron E contained 


fourteen millions of inhabitants; while the whole kingdom of FrANCE 
contains only five, according to his computation, Se. 


The only objection to the ſenſe which we have affix d above to the paſ- 
ſage of PI IN v, ſeems to lie 5 in this, That pr ix v, after mentioning the 
thirty- ſeven gates of Roux, aſſigns only a reaſon for ſupprefling the ſeven 
old ones, and ſays nothing of the eighteen gates, the ſtreets leading from 
which terminated, according to my opinion, before they reached the Fo- 
rum. But as PIX Y was writing to the Rowans, who perfectly knew the 
diſpoſition of the ſtreets, it is not ſtrange he ſhould take a circumſtance for 
granted, which was ſo familiar to every body, Perhaps too, many of theſe 
gates led to wharfs upon the river, 

* Ex monument. Arcyr. + Tuſe, que}. lib. Jo * 41. 

4 Licinius apud Salluft, hiſt, frag. lib. 3. us £ 
Nicolaus Horterfius de re frumentaria Reman, * Wi 
$414 4A d ; | | | ay 
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Was it ſtrictly inquired, whether the claimant lived 
within the precincts of RoMxE, or was it ſufficient that he 
preſented himſelf at the monthly diſtribution ? This laſt 
on more probable *. 


Mere there no falſe claimants? We are told +, that 
CxsAR ſtruck off at once 170,000, who had crept in 
without a juſt title; and it is very little — that he 
remedied all abuſes. 


But, laſtly, what proportion of ſlaves muſt we aſſign 
to theſe citizens? This is the moſt material queſtion; 
and the moſt uncertain. Tis very doubtful, whether 
 ATHENs can be eſtabliſned as a rule for Rome, Per- 
haps the ATHENIANS had more ſlaves, becauſe they em- 
ployed them in manufactures, for which a capital city, 
like Roux, ſeems not ſo proper. Perhaps, on the other 
hand, the Romans had more ſlaves, on account of their 
ſuperior luxury and riches. 

There were exact bills of mortality kept at Rome ; but 
no antient author has given us the number of burials, 
except SUETONIUs f, who tells us, that in one ſeaſon 
there were 30,000 names carried to the temple of Lige- 
INA: But this was during a plague ; which can afford 
no certain foundation for any inference. 


The public corn; tho' diſtributed only to 200,000 ci- 


tizens, affected very conſiderably the whole agriculture 
of ITALY: A fat no way reconcilable to ſome mo- 
dern 5 with regard to the inhabitants of that 


country. 


- ® Not to take the people too much from their bufineſs, AuGusTvs or- 
dained the diſtribution of corn to be made only thrice a- year: But the people 
finding the monthly diſtributions more convenient, (as preſerving, I ſuppoſe, 
a more regular œconomy in their family) deſired to have them reſtored, 
Sur rox. AUGUST. cap. 40. Had not ſome of the people come from ſomę 
diſtance for their corn, AuGvsTvs's precaution ſeems ſuperfluous, 

Þ+ Sueton, in Jul. cap. 41. t in vita Nerenin, 


Sucton. Aug. | , 
* Hh g The 


und B88: AT NE 9 


| The beſt ground of conjecture I can 8 
the greatneſs of antient Rome, is this: We are told by 
HRODIAN &, that ANTIOCHand ALEXANDRIA Were very 
little inferior to Rome. It appears from 'Dioporus 81 
CULVUS +, that one ſtraight ſtreet of ALEXANDRIA reach- 
ing from port to port, was five miles long; and as ALEX» 
ANDRIA Was much more extended in length than 
breadth, it ſeems to have been a city nearly of the 
bulk of Paris J); and ROME —_ be about the ſize of 


Loxpox. Gy | 


There lived in ALEXANDRIA, i in 8 les, 
Lug s time J, 300,000 free people, conjgrekending, I ſup- 


Lib. 4. cap. 5. + Lib. 17. 
1 QurxTvs CunTivs ſays, its walls were only ten miles in eireumfe- 
Tence, when founded by Al EKXAND ER] lib. 4. cap. 8. SAA, who had 
travelled to ALEXANDRIA, as well as DrIoporus Sicvubvs, ſays it was 
ſcarce four miles long, and in moſt places about a mile broad; lib, 17. PII 
Ny ſays it reſembled a MacrDN HAN eaſſock, ftretching out in the cer- 
ners; lib; f. cap. 10. Notwithſtanding this bulk of A.zxanva1a, which 
ſeems but maderate, Dioporvs S1cuLvs, ſpeaking of its circuit as drawn 
by ALEXANDER, (which it never exceeded, as we learn from AMMIANUS 
Mazcrtiinus, lib, 22, cap, 15.) ſays it was par yiOe: —— extremely 
great," ibid. The reaſon why he affigns' for its ſurpaſſing all cities of the 
world (far he excepts not Rom) is, that it contained 300,000 free inhabi- 
tants, He alſo mentions the revenues of the kings, 'wiz, 6000 talents, as 
another circumſtance to the ſame purpoſe; No ſoch mighty ſum in our 
eyes, even though we make allowances for the different value of money. 
What STz Ago ſays of the neighbouring country, means only that it was 
well peopled, onen MAI. Might not one affirm, without any great 
hyperbole, that the whole banks of the tiver from Ga AvIZIND to Winn 
ox are one city“ This is 'evth more than STzAzo ſays of the banks 
_ of the lake MazzoT1s, and of the canal to Canoyvs, Ties a vulgar 
ſaying in ITaLy, that the King of Sau DIN IA has but one town in PI- 
MONT ; for it is all a town. ARA in Joszynvs de bella JuDaic. 
lib. 2. cap. x6, to make his audience comprehend the exceſſive greatneſs of 
ALEXANDRIA, Which he endeavours to magnify, deſcribes only the com- 
— of the city as drawn by ALEXANDER : A clear proof that the bulk of 
the inhabitants were lodged there, and that the neighbouring country was 
no more than what might. be ex * about all great towns, very well culti- 


vated, and well peopled. L 
I] Lib, 17. f | 


2 poſe, 


— 
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women and children *. But what number of ſlaves 
Had we any. juſt ground to fix theſe at an equal number 


with the free inhabitants, it would favour the Joregping 


calculation, 

There is a paſſage in HERODTIAN, which is a Rebe 
Jurpriding He ſays poſitively, that the palace of the Em 
peror was as large as all the reſt of the city f. This 
was KEro's golden houfe, which is indeed repreſent- 
ed by  SvEToONTUs + and PLINY as of an enormous 
extent ||'; but no power of imagination can make us 
conceive it to bear wb 3 to ſuch a city as 
Lonpon. At 


We may obſerve, had the biftorian been n N#- 
Ro's'extravapance, and had he made uſe of ſuch an ex- 
preſſion, it would have had much leſs weight; theſe rhe- 
torical exaggerations being ſo apt to creep into an author's 
ſtyle, even when the moſt chaſte and correct. But tis 
mentioned by HER oDIAN only by the by, in relating the 
quarrels between GETA and CARAcALLA. 


* He fays e\nfege, not ev, which laſt exprefioa muſt have been un- 
derſtood of citizens alone, and grown men, 


+ Lib. 4. tap. 1. Sn woke, PoriTIAN a « αdibus ma- 
46 jotibus etiam reliqua urbe. 

t He ſays (in Nzzons cap. 30.) that a portico or piazea of it was 3000 
feet long; tanta laxitas ut porticus triplices milliarias haberet,” He 
cannot mean three miles. For the whole extent of the houſe from the Pa- 
LATINE to the EIN was not near fo great. So when Vor tse. in 
Avaziiano mentions a portico in SattusT's gardens, which he calls 
porticus milliaren fit, it muſt be underſtood of a thouſand feet, 30 alſo. Ho- 
RACE; 

e Nulla decempedis 
Metata privatis opacam 
Porticus excipitbat Aron.” Lib, 2, ode 15. 


S3o alſo in lib. 1. ſatyr. 8. 


Mille * in fronte, trecentos cippus in agrum 
Hic dabat.“ 


IPrixius, lib; 36. cap. 29, Bis vidimus urbem totam cingi . 
44 bus n Carr ac NEON IS.“ 1 5 7 
, t 
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| 11 appears from the ſame hiſtorian *, that there was 
then much land uncultivated, and put to no manner of 
uſe; and he aſcribes it as a great praiſe to PERTINAX, that 
he allowed every one to take ſuch land either in Ir AL y 
or elſewhere, and cultivate it as he pleaſed, without pay- 
ing any taxes. Lands uncultivated, and put to na manner of 
aſe ! This is not heard of in any part of CHRISTENDOM ; 
except perhaps in ſome remote parts of HUNGARY; as I 
have been informed. 'And it ſurely correſponds very ill 
with that idea of the extreme Cid DEE of antiquity, 
fo much inſiſted on. 


We learn from Voprscus +, that there was in ETru- 
RIA much fertile land uncultivated, which the Emperor 
AVRELIAN intended to convert into vineyards, in order 
to furniſh the Roman people with a gratuitous diftribu- 
tion of wine: A very proper expedient to diſpeople ill 
farther that capital and all the neighbouring territories, 

It may not be amiſs to take notice of the account 
which PoLysB1us f gives of the great herds of ſwine to 
be met with in Tuscany and LomBarDy, as well as 
in GREECE, and of the method of feeding them which 
was then practiſed. There are great herds of ſwine,” 
ſays he, throughout all ITaLy, particularly in former 
times, thro' ETRURTA and CisALpinE Gaut. And 
« herd frequently contains a thouſand or more ſwine. 
«© When one of theſe herds in feeding meets with ano- 
se ther, they mix together; and the ſwine-herds have 
« no other expedient to ſeparate them than to go to dif- 
« ferent quarters, where they ſound their horn; and 
e theſe animals, being accuſtomed to that ſignal, run 
«© immediately each to the horn of his own keeper. 
„% Whereas in GREECE, if the herds of ſwine happen to 
se mix in the foreſts, he who has the greateſt flock, takes 


Lib. 2. cap. 25. 7 In AVXELIAN, cap. 48. 


? Lib. 12. cap. 2. 2 
_ $6 cunningly 
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5 cunningly the opportunity of driving all away. And 

$ thieves are very apt to purloin the ftraggling hogs, 

« which have wandered to a great diſtance from their 
6« keeper in ſearch of food. 


May we not infer from this account, that 'the th 
of ITALY was then much lefs peopled, and worſe culti - 
vated, than at preſent ? How could theſe vaſt herds be 
fed i in a country ſo thick of incloſures, fo improved by 
agriculture, ſo divided by farms, ſo planted with vines 
and corn intermingled together? I muſt confefs, that 
PoLyBius' s relation has more the air of that ceconomy 
which is to be met with in our AmzR 1CAN colonies, 
than the management of an EUROPEAN country. 


We meet with a reflection in ARIsTOTLE's “ ethics, 
which ſeems to me unaccountable on any ſuppoſition, and 
by proving too much in favour of our preſent reaſoning, 
may be thought really to prove nothing. That philoſo- 
pher, treating of friendſhip, and obſerving, that that re- 
lation ought neither to be contracted to a very few, nor 
extended oyer a great multitude, illuſtrates his opinion 
by the following argument. In like manner,” ſays 
he, © as a city cannot ſubſiſt, if it either have ſo few 
e inhabitants as ten, or ſo many as a hundred thouſand , 
<« ſo is there a mediocrity required in the number of 
friends; and you deſtroy the eſſence of friendſhip by 
« running into either extreme,” What | | impoſſible that 
a City can contain a hundred thouſand inhabitants ! Had 
ARISTOTLE never ſeen nor heard of a ęity which was 
near fo populous ? This, I muſt own, paſſes my com- 
prehenſion. 


| PIN + tells us that SELEUCIA, the ſeat of the Gates. 
empire in the Eaſt, was reported to contain 600,000 


lib. 9. cap. 10. His expreſſion is ev not moniTny 3 —_— 


; wot citizen. 


Lid, 6, cay 28 
| F Lib. 6. cap 355 people, 
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people. CaRHnAο is ſaid by STRA20 ® to have con- 
ined 7 ο , The inhabitants of PrxITN are not 
much more numerous. Lonpon, PARIS, and Consrans 

TINOPLE, may admit of nearly the ſame computation; at 
leaſt, the two latter cities do not exceed it, Rome, ALEx- 
ANDRIA, ANTIOCH, we have already ſpoke of. From 
the experience of paſt and preſent ages, one might c con- 
jecture, that there is a kind of impoſſibility, that any 
eity could ever riſe much beyond this proportion. Whe- 
ther the grandeur of a city be founded on commerce or 
on empire, there ſeem to be invincible obſtacles, which 
prevent its farther progreſs. The ſeats of vaſt monarchies, 
by introducing extravagant Juxury, , irregular expence, 


* * * 


riority, are improper for tommerce. Extenſive com- 
meree checks itſelf, by raifing the price of all labour and 
commodities. When a great court engages the attentl- 
ante of à numerous nobility; poſſeſſed of overgrown for- 
tunes, the middling gentry remain in their provincial 

_ where they, can make a figure on & moderate in. 
| And i the domimnions' of a ſtate arrive at an 
2 ſire, there neceſſarily ariſe many eapitals, in the 
remoter provinees; whither all the inhabitarits except a 
Few cburtiers, repair, for education; fortune, and amuſe- 
ment f. Low pod, by uniting extenſive commerte and 

middling empire, has, perhaps, atrived at a greatiieſs, 
"Which hv eity will ever be able to exceed. / 


Chuſe Hover or CAL Als for a center: Draw a circle 
of two hundred miles radius: You comprehend Lox DON, 
Paris, the NETHERLANDS, the UNITED Provinces, 
and ſome of the beſt cultivated counties of FRANCE and 


. C22 200Urs.£/.2 +4 71 | = 
+ Such were Arzzanvara, *AnTrocn, CanTracr, krntsvs, 


Lyons, Sc. in the Roman empire. Such are even BougDrAUx, Tno- 
LOUSE, D1Jon, Renxxs, Rovex, Arx, 'Sc. in FRANCS ; DuBLIN, 


EDinBURGH, YORK, in the BxtT1ISH4 dominions, + 11 
MTS an; 0 


* - * 
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Eol Aud, It may ſafely, I think, be affirmed. that no, 
ſpot of ground can be found, in antiquity, of equal extent, 
which contained near ſa many great and populous; cities, 
and was. ſo ſtocked with riches and inhabitants. To ba- 
lance, in both periods, the ſtates, which poſſeſſed moſt 
art, knowledge, civility, and the beſt police, 88 * 
trueſt method of compaxiſon. 

Tis an obſervstion of DAR vv Bos , * frat” 
is watmer at preſent than it was in antient times. The 
„e annaly of Rome fell us,” ſays he, „ that in the year 
« 480 ab V. C. the winter was ſo ſevere that it deſtroyed 
«© the trees. The Tvntr froze in Rour, and the 
ground was covered with ſnow for forty days. When 
4. JUVBNAL + deſcribes a ſaperſtitious woman, he repre- 
' << ſents her as breaking the ice-of the TYRER, that ſhe 


© might perform her ablutians, 


ce  Hybermum fracta glacie deſcendet i in annum 
&« Ter matutino Tybert mergetur. : 


"n He ele of AL river's freezing as a common event. 
66 Many paſſages of HoRACE ſuppole the ſtreets of Rowe 
« full 5 ſnow, and ice. We ſhould have more cer- 
cc tainty with regard. to this point, had the ancients 
6 known the uſe, of thermometers.: But their writers, 
6 without intending it, give us information, ſufficient 
©« to convince us, that the winters are now much more 
© temperate at Rome than formerly. At preſent, the 
% 'TYBER no more freezes at RoMt than the Nils at 
“ Catro, The Romaxs-efteem. the winter very: ri- 
* gorous, if the ſnow lies two days, and, iff one ſees. for 
«. eight and forty hours a fer icicles wy from a n. 
„ tain that has a north eapaſition. . f 
The obſervation of this ingenious critic may be ex- 
tended to other EuRoÞEFAN climates. Who could dif- 


* Vol. 2. 6 16. e 15 
cover 
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cover the mild climate of FRance in Diopokus Sicv- 
Lus's * deſcription of that of Gaul? „ As it is a 
* northern climate,” ſays he, it is infeſted with cold 
cc to an extreme degree. In cloudy weather, inſtead of 
ce rain, there fall great ſnows ; and in clear weather it 
cc there freezes ſo exceſſive hard, that the rivers acquire 
ce bridges of their own ſubſtance, over which, not on- 
« Jy ſingle travellers may paſs, but large armies, ac- 
< companied with all their baggage and loaded wag- 
« pons. And there being many rivers in GAUL, the 
cc RHoNE, the RHINE, Cc. almoſt all of them are froze 
cc over; and 'tis uſual, in order to prevent falling, to 
ce cover the ice with chaff and ſtraw at the places where 
« the road paſſes. Colder than a GaLL1c Winter, is 
uſed by PETRONIUSs, as a proverbial expreſſion. 


North of the CEvennes, ſays STRABO , GAUL pro- 
duces not figs and olives: And the vines, which have 
been planted, bear not grapes, that will ripen. 


Ovid poſitively maintains, with all the ſerious affir- 
mation of proſe, that the Euxint ſea was frozen over 
every winter in his time; and he appeals to Roman 
governours, whom he names, for the truth of his aſſer- 
tion 1. This ſeldom or never happens at preſent in the 

latitude of Tou, whither Ovip was baniſhed, All the 
complaints of the ſame poet ſeem to mark a rigour of 
the ſeaſons, which is ſcarce experienced at preſent in PE- 
TERSBURG or STOCKHOLM. 


'TTouRNgrFoRrT, a Provencal, who had travelled into the 
ſame countries, obſerves, that there is not a finer climate 
in the world: And he aſſerts, that nothing but Ovip's 
8 8 could have 9 25 him ſuch diſmal ideas of it. 


1 bo 11. | . 
* Trift. lib. 3. elege 9. De Pente, i, 4. aa v $4.0 
| But 
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But the facts mentioned by that poet, are too circum- 
ſtantial to bear any ſuch interpretation. 


PoLyBIvs “ ſays, that the climate in ARCADIA was 
very cold, and the air moiſt. 

« ITALY,” ſays VARRO +, is the moſt temperate 
« climate in EuxorE. The inland parts” (Gaur, Ger- 
MANY, and PANNONIA, no doubt) have almoſt per- 
ec petual winter.“ 


The northern parts of Spain, according to SrRx ABO , 
are but ill inhabited, becauſe of the great cold. 

Allowing, therefore, this remark to be juſt, that Eu- 
ROPE is become warmer than formerly; how can we 
account for it? Plainly, by no other method, but by 
ſuppoſing, that the land is at preſent much better culti- 
vated, and that the woods are cleared, which formerly 
threw a ſhade upon the earth, and kept the rays of the 
ſun from penetrating to it, Our northern colonies in 
AMER 1CA become more temperate, in proportion as the 
woods are felled &; but in general, every one may remark, 
that cold ſtill makes itſelf much more ſeverely felt, both 
in North and South AMERICA, than in places under the 
fame latitude in EUROPE. 


SASERNA, quoted by COLUMELLA ||, affirmed, that the 
diſpoſition of the heavens was altered before his time, and 
that the air had become much milder and warmer; as ap- 
pears hence, ſays he, that many places now abound with 
vineyards and olive plantations, which formerly, by rea- 
ſon of the rigour of the climate, could raiſe none of theſe 


Lib. 4. cap. 21. + Lib. 1. cap. 2. 1 Lid. 3. 

& The warm ſouthera colonies alſo become more healthful: And *tis te- 
 markable, that in the SAN aA hiſtories of the firſt diſcovery and conqueſt 
of theſe countries, they appear to have been very healthful ; being then 
well People and cultivated, No account of the Gckaeſs or decay of Con- 
T:6's or Piz ZARRo's ſmall armies. : 


| I Lid, 2. cap. x5 1 
Pro- 


42 
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productions. Such a change, if real, will be allowed an 
evident ſign of the better cultivation and peopling of coun- 
tries before. the age of Saszrna * and if it be continued 
to the preſent times, is a proof, that theſe advantages 
have been Py OR aer Sener. of 
the world. keg 2 

Let us nel hr 0 over: a the oiinitit which 
were the ſcene of antient and modern hiſtory, and com- 
pare their paſt aiid | preſent ſituation: We fhall not, 
perhaps, find ſuch foundation for the complaint of the 
preſent emptineſs and deſolation of the world. AGvyr 
is repreſentedi hy MaLL RT, ta whom we owe the beſt 
account ofcit, as extremely populous 3 tho?! he eſteems 
the number offt its inhabitants to be diminiſhed. SYTRIA, 
and che Leſſer As la, as well as the coaſt of RAR RAL, I 


knn readily qun, to be very deſart in compatiſon of their 


antient condition. The depopulation of GBEBOGR is alſo 
very obvious. But whether the country naw called 
Furry in Euaorr may not, in general, contain as 
many inhabitants as during tlie floutiſning period of 
Snk ren, may! be a little doubtſul. The Tuwacrans 
ſeem then to have lived like the TAx rAxs at prefent, by 
paſturage and phander +; The GetEs were ſtill meta un- 
evilized 4: And the ILLYRLANS were np. batter g. Thoſe 
occupy nine tentbs of that gountry : And tho' the go- 
- yeryment of the Tuzxs be gt very favourable to, induſtry 

auen i Jet it preſerves at leaſt peace. aud order 
_ the e inhabitants ; ; and is preferable to that bar- 

arous, unſettled condition in which they antiently lived. 
Pola and Museovr-inBukoys are not populous ; 

bat are certainly much more ſo ran the antient San 

He ſeems to have lived about the time of: the younger ArxICANUSS 
15. 1. eng *. 12. 2 333 

+ e. exp. lib. 5. Pohl. lib, 4; caps 45. 

t Ovidpaſſim, Tc. Strabe, lib. 7. m esp. 12. 
CC] TIA 
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TIA and SCYTHIA ; where no huſbandry or tillage was 
ever, heard of, and paſturage was the ſole art by which 
the people were maintained. The like obſeryation may 
be extended to DENMARK and SWEDEN, No one ought 
to eſteem the immenſe ſwarms of people, which formerly 
came from the North, and over-ran all Eyrops, to be 
any objection to this opinion. Where a whole nation, 
or even half of it remove their ſeat; tis eaſy to imagine, 
what a prodigious multitude they muſt form; with what 
deſperate valour they muſt make their attacks; and how 
the terror they ſtrike into the invaded nations will make 
theſe magnify, in their imagination, both the courage and 
multitude of the invaders. ScoTLAND is neither exten- 
five nor populous ; but were the half of its inhabitants to 
ſeek new ſeats, they would form a colony as large as the 
TevuToONs and C1MBRI ; and would ſhake all Europe, 
ſuppoſing it in no better condition for defence than for- 
merly. 

GERMANY has ſurely at preſent twenty times more in- 
habitants than in antient times, when they cultivated no 
ground, and each tribe valued itſelf on the extenſive de- 
ſolation which it ſpread around; as we learn from C- 
8AR ®, and Tacirus +, and STRABo f. A proof, that 
the diviſion into ſmall republics will not alone render a 
nation populous, unleſs attended with the ſpirit of peace, 
order, and induſtry, 


The barbarous condition of BxiTAi1Nn in former times 
is well known, and the thinneſs of its inhabitants may 
eaſily be conjectured, both from their barbarity, and from 
a circumſtance mentioned by HERoODIANS, that all 
BRI T AIN was marſhy, even in SEVERUs's time, after the 
RoMaANns had been fully ſettled in it above a whole 
century, 


De belle Gallico, lb, 6, + De meribas Germ, 1 Lib. 7. 
& Lib. 3. cap. 47, | ; 
Vor. I. Ii | "wo 
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Tis not eaſily imagined, that the GavLs were an- 
tiently much more advanced in the arts of life than their 
northern neighbours ; ; ſince they travelled to this iſland 
for their education in the myſteries of the religion and 
_ philoſophy of the DRUips *. I cannot, therefore, think, 
that Gaul was then near ſo populous as F RANCE is at 
preſent. 


Were we to believe, indeed, and join together the 
teſtimony of APPLAN, and that of Diopokus S1cuLvs, 
we mult admit an incredible populouſneſs in Gaul. The 
former hiſtorian + ſays, that there were 400 nations in 
that country; the latter 4 affirms, that the largeſt of the 
GALLIC nations conſiſted of 200,000 men, beſides wo- 
men and children, and the leaſt of 50,000. Calculating, 
therefore, at a medium, we muſt admit of near 200 mil- 
lions of people, in a country, which we eſteem populous 
at preſent, tho ſuppoſed to contain little more than twen- 
ty §. Such calculations, therefore, by their extravagance 
loſe all manner of authority. We may obſerve, that that 
equality of property, to which the populouſneſs of an- 
tiquity may be aſcribed, had no place among the Gavrs |. 
Their inteſtine wars alſo, before Czsar's time, were 
almoſt perpetual 1. And STRABO ** obſerves, that tho 

-all GAUL was cultivated, yet it was not cultivated with 
any ſkill or care; the genius of the inhabitants leading 
them leſs to arts than arms, till their ſlavery to Roux 
produced peace among themſelves. 


Cxsar tt enumerates very particularly the great forces 
which were levied at BELo1um to oppoſe his conqueſts; 
and makes them amount to 208,000. Theſe were not 


Cs de bello Gallico; lib. 16. STRARO, lib. 7, fays, the Cavis 
were not much more improved than the GraMaxs, 


+ Celt. pars 1. | T Lib. 5. 
5 Antient Gavr. was more extenſive than modern Fx ANC. 


11 De bells Gallico; lib. 2. 


* 
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the whole people able to bear arms in BELGIUM : For the 
ſame hiſtorian tells us, that the BELLOVACI could have 
brought a hundred thouſand men into the field, tho' they 
engaged only for ſixty. Taking the whole, therefore, in 
this proportion of ten to fix, the ſum of fighting men in 
all the ſtates of BELG1UM, was about 350,000; all the 
inhabitants a million and a half. And BerG1um being 
about the fourth of GavuL, that country might contain 
ſix millions, which is not the third of its preſent inha- 
bitants f. We are informed by Cæs Ax, that the GauLs 
had no fixed property in land; but that the chieftains, 
when any death happened in a family, made a new divi- 
ſion of all the lands among the ſeveral members of the 
family. This is the cuſtom of Tani/ry, which ſo long 
prevailed in'IRELAND ; and which retained that country 
in a ſtate of miſery, barbariſm, and deſolation. 


The antient HELVETIA was 250 miles in length, and 
180 in breadth, according to the ſame author t; yet con- 
tained only 360,000 inhabitants. The canton of BERNE 
alone has, at preſent, as many people. 


After this computation of APppian and Drioporvs 
'SicULUs, I know not, whether I dare affirm, that the 
modern Durch are more numerous than the antient 
BaTAv1. 


+ It appears from Czsan's account, that the Gaurs had no domeſiic 
flaves, who formed a different erder from the P/ebes. The whole common 
people were indeed a kind of ſlaves to the nobility, as the people of Por, ans 
are at this day: And a nobleman of Gaul. hat! ſometimes ten thouſand de- 
pendants of this kind, Nor can we doubt, that the armies were compoſed 
of the people as well as of the nobility : An army of ro, co noblemen from 
a very ſmall ſtate is incredible, The fighting men amongſt the HELVETII 
were the fourth part of the whole inhabitants; a clear proof that all the 
males of military age bore arms, See CSA de bello Gall, lib. x. 


We may remark, that the numbers in Czcar"s commentaries can be more 
| depended on than thoſe of any other antient author, becauſe of the Garem 
' tranſlation, which fill remains, and which checks the La rin — 


· De belis Callics; lib. 1. 
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SPAIN is ; decayed from what it was three centuries ago; 
but if we ſtep backward two thouſand years, and confider 
the reſtleſs, turbulent, unſettled condition of its inhabi- 
tants, we may probably be inclined to think, that it is 
now much more populous. Many SPANIARDS killed 
themſelves when deprived of their arms by the Romans *. 
It appears from PLUTARCH +, that robbery and plunder 
ki eſteemed honourable among the SpantarDs., HIR- 

Ius 4 repreſents i in the ſame light the ſituation of that 
country tn C=sAR's time; and he ſays, that every man 
was obliged to live in caſtles and walled towns for his 
| ſecurity. It was not till its final conqueſt under Au- 
GUSTUs, that theſe diſorders were repreſſed d. The ac- 
count which STRABoO || and JusTIN + give of SPAIN, 
correſponds exactly with thoſe above mentioned. How 
much, therefore, muſt it diminiſh from our idea of the 
populouſneſs of antiquity, when we find, that CIickRO, 
comparing ITALY, AFRiICc, GAUL, GREECE, and SPAIN, 
mentions the great number of inhabitants, as the peculiar 
circumſtance which rendered this latter country formid- 
able **, 


ITALy, 'tis 1 probable however, wa decayed : But how 
many great cities does it {till contain? VENICE, Genoa, 
Pavia, Turin, MiLan, NaePLEs,-FLoRENnNCE, LEG- 
HORN, which either ſubſiſted not in antient times, or were 
then very inconſiderable? If we reflect on this, we ſhal} 
not be apt to carry matters to ſo great an extreme as is 
uſual, with regard to this ſubject. 


O Livii ; lib. 34. cap. 17. + I vita Marii. t De bello Hiſp. 

F Yell. Paterc. lib. 2. & go. Lib. 3. I Lib. 44. 

2 «© Nec numero Hiſpanos, nec robore Gallos, nec calliditate Pœnos, nec 
„ artibus Græcos, nec denique hoc ipſo hujus gentis, ac terræ domeſtieo 
% nativoque ſenſu, Italos ipſos ac Latinos —ſuperavimus.“ De baruſp. reſp. 
cap. 9. The diſorders of Sy AIR ſeem to have been almoſt proverbial : ©& Nec 
ce impacatos a tergo horrebis Iberos. Virg. Georg, lib. 3. The Izzz1 are 
here plainly taken, by a poetical figure, for robbers in general. 
| "+: When 
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When the Roman authors complain, that ITaLy, 
which formerly exported corn, became dependent on all 
the provinces for its daily bread, they never aſcribe this 
alteration to the increaſe of its inhabitants, but to the 
neglect of tillage and agriculture +. A natural effect of 
that pernicious practice of importing corn, in order to 
diſtribute it gratis among the Roman citizens, and a very 
bad means of - multiplying the inhabitants of any coun- 
try t. The ſportula, ſo much talked of by MarTraAL - 
and JUVENAL, being preſents regularly made by the great 
lords to their ſmaller clients, muſt have had a like ten- 
dency to produce idleneſs, debauchery, and a continual 
decay among the people. The pariſh-rates have at pre- 
ſent the ſame bad conſequences in ENGLAND. 


Were I to aflign a period, when I imagine this part of 
the world might poſſibly contain more inhabitants than at 
preſent, I ſhould pitch upon the age of TRA JAN and the 
ANTONINES; the great extent of the Roman empire 
being then civilized and cultivated, ſettled almoſt in a 
profound peace both foreign and domeſtic, and living un- 


der the ſame regular police and government ||. But we 
| | | are 


+ Varro de re ruſtica, lib. 2. pref, Col un ELTA pref, SuzToN, 
AuGusT, Cap. 42 

t Tho' the obſervations of L' Abbe du Bos ſhould be admitted, that Ir At v 
is now warmer than in former times, the conſequence may not be neceſſary, 
that it is more populous or better cultivated, If the other countries of Eu- 
ROPE were more ſavage and woody, the cold winds that blew from them, 
might affect the climate of ITALY. 

|| The inhabitants of Mansz1LLzs loſt not their ſuperiority over the 
Gaus in commerce "and the mechanic arts, till the Rowan dominion 
turned the latter from arms to agriculture and civil life, See STz ano, Lib. 
4. That author, in ſeveral places, repeats the obſervation concerning the 
improvement ariſing from the Roman arts and civility z And he lived at the 
time when the change was-new, and would be more ſenſible. So alſo Pr - 
NY : © Quis enim non, communicato orbe terrarum, majeſtate Rowan1 
ic imperii, profeciſſe vitam putet, commercio rerum ac ſocietate feſtæ pacis, 
5 omnia que etiam, quæ occulta antea fuerant, in promiſcuo uſu facta. Lib. 

117 1 


1 Afr 1. 


are told, that all extenſive governments, eſpecially ab- 


ſolute monarchies, are deſtructive to population, and con- 
5 tain 


« 14, proem, Numine dedm electa (ſpeaking of Ir ATV) quz colum ip- 
c ſum clarius faceret, ſparſa congregaret imperia, rituſque molliret, & tot 
ve populorum diſcordes, ſeraſque linguas ſermonis commercio contraheret ad 
4 colloquia, & humanitatem homini daret; breviterque, una cunctarum 
« gentium in toto orbe patria fieret; lib. 2, cap. 5. Nothing can be 
ſtronger to this purpoſe than the following paſſage from TERTUTTIAN, who 
lived about the age of Szvzrus. Certe quidem ipſe orbis in promptu 
« eſt, cultior de die & inſtructior priſtino. Omnia jam pervia, omnis 
& nota, omnia negotioſa. Solitudines famoſas. retro fundi amoniſſimi ob- 
« literaverunt, ſilvas arva domuerunt, feras pecora fugaverunt 3 arenz 
« ſeruntur, ſaxa panguntur, paludes eliquantur, tantæ urbes, quantæ non 
« caſz quondam. Jam nec inſulæ horrent, nec ſcopuli terrent; ubique do- 
& mus, ubique populus, ubique reſpublica, ubique vita. Summum teſtima- 
& nium frequentiz humane, onerofi ſumus mundo, vix nobis elementa ſuf. 
Ec ficiunt z & neceſſitates arctiores, & querelæ apud omnes, dum jam nes 
« natura non ſuſtinet. De anima, cap. 30. The air of rhetoric and de 
elamation which appears in this paſſage, diminiſhes ſomewhat from its au- 
thority, but does not entirely deſtroy it, The ſame remark may be extended 
to the following paſſage of Az 1$TIDEs the ſophiſt, who lived in the age of 
AprIian. The whole world, * fays he, addreſſing himſelf to the Ro- 
MANS, „ ſeems to keep one holiday; and mankind, laying aſide the ſword 
_ © which they formerly wore, now betake themſelves to feaſting and to joy. 
« The cities, forgetting their antient contentions, preſerve only one emu- 
« lation, which ſhall embelliſh itſelf moſt by every art and ornament ? 
«© Theatres every where ariſe, amphitheatres, porticoes, aquedudAts, temples, 
4c ſchools, academies; and one may Tafely pronounce, that the finking 
« world has been again raiſed by your auſpicious empire, Nor have cities 
« alone received an increaſe of ornament and beauty ; but the whole earth, 
like a garden or paradiſe, is cultivated and adorned : Inforguch, that ſuch 
© of mankind as are placed out of the limits of your empire (who are but 
be few) ſeem to merit our ſympathy and compaſſion,” 


"Tis remarkable, that tho' Dronoxus StcuLvs makes the inbabltants 
of o vr r, when conquered by the Romans, amount only to three mil- 
lions; yet Josz PH. de bello Jud. lib. 2. cap. 16. ſays, that its inhabitants, 
excluding thoſe of AL®xAnDa&IA, were ſeven millions and a half, in the 
reign of NEO: And he expreſly ſays, that he drew this account from the 
books of the RomAn publicans, who levied the poll-tax; STzx Ano, lib. 17. 
praiſes the ſuperior police of the Romans with regard to the finances of 
ov r, above that of its former monarchs : And no part of adminiftration 
is more eſle;;tial to the bappineſs of a people, Vet we read in ATHEN&@&08, 
(tb, 1. cap. 25.) who flouriſhed during the reign of the AnTonings, that 
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| tain a ſecret vice and poiſon, which deſtroy the effect of 
all theſe promiſing appearances . To confirm this, there 
is a paſſage cited from PLUTARCH ,, which being ſome- 
what ſingular, we ſhall here examine it. 


That author, endeavouring to account for the ſilence 
of many of the oracles, ſays, that it may be abſcribed to 
the preſent deſolation of the world, proceeding from for- 
mer wars and factions; which common calamity, he 
adds, has fallen heavier upon GREECE than on any othet 
country; inſomuch, that the whole could ſcarce at pre- 
ſent furniſh three thouſand warriors ; a number which, in 
the time of the MEDIAN war, were ſupplied by the fingle 
city of MEGARA. The gods, therefore, who affe& works 
of dignity and importance, have ſuppreſſed many of their 
oracles, and deign not to uſe ſo many interpreters of their 
will to ſo diminutive a people. 


I muſt confeſs, that this paſſage contains ſo many dif- 
ficulties, that I know not what to make of it. You may 
obſerve, that PLUTARCH aſſigns, for a cauſe of the decay 
of mankind, not the extenſive dominion of the Rox ans, 
but the former wars and factions of the ſeveral nations; 
all which were quieted by the Roman arms. Pu- 
TARCH'S reaſoning, therefore, is directly contrary to the 
inference which is drawn from the fact he advances. 


PoLyB1vs ſuppoſes, that GREECE had become more 
proſperous and flouriſhing after the eſtabliſhment of the 


the town MAR EIA, near ALEXANDRA, which was formerly a large city, 
had dwindled into a village, This is not, properly ſpeaking, a contradiction. 
SulDaAs (AvGusT.) ſays, that the Emperor AucusTvs, having num- 
bered the whole Roman empire, found it contained only 4,101,019 men 
(arvF2t;). There is here ſurely ſome great miſtake, either in the author or 
tranſcriber. But this authority, feeble as it is, may be ſufficient to counter- 
balance the exaggerated accounts of HxzopoTvs and Diodorvs SicuLus 
th regard to more early times, 


* L*Eſprit des loix, liv. 23. chap. 19. 


Þ De orac. deſeftus. , 1 
LES - Roman 


i ũ 8 8 A „ xX. 


Roman yoke *; and tho' that hiſtorian wrote before 
theſe conquerors had degenerated, from being the patrons, 
to be the Plunderers of mankind; yet as we find from 
Tacirtys 4, that the ſeverity of the emperors afterwards 
corrected the licence of the governors, we have no reaſon 
to think that extenſive monarchy ſo nn as it is 
ſo often repreſented, 


We learn from 8 TR ABO f, that the Romans, from 
their regard to the GrEEKs, maintained, to his time, 
oft of the privileges and liberties of that celebrated na- 
tion; and NERo afterwards rather increaſed them d. How 
therefore can we imagine, that the Roman yoke was fo 
burdenſome over that part of the world? The oppreſſion 
of the proconſuls was checked ; and the magiſtracies in 
Greece being all beſtowed, in the ſeveral cities, by the 
free votes of the people, there was no great neceſſity for 
the competitors to attend the emperor's court. If great 
numbers went to ſeek their fortunes in Roux, and ad- 
vance themſelves by learning or eloquence, the commo- 
dities of their native conntry, many of them would return 
with the fortunes which they had acquired, and thereby 
Enrich the GxxcrAx commonwealths. 


But PLuTARCH ſays, that the general depopulation had 
been more ſenſibly felt in GREECE than in any other 
country, How is this reconcileable to its fuperior pri- 


vileges and advantages ? 


Lib. 2, cap. 62. It may perhaps be imagined, that Pot yn1vs, being 
dependent on Roux, would naturally extol the Rowan dominion. But, in 
the frft place, PoLyBn1vs, tho" one ſees ſometimes inſtances of his caution, 
diſcovers no ſymptoms of flattery, Secondly, This opinion is only delivered 
in a ſingle ſtroke, by the by, while he is intent upon another ſubject; and 
*tis allowed, if there be any ſuſpicion of an author's infincerity, that theſe 
oblique propoſitions diſcover his real opinion better than his more formal and 
direct N | | 
+ Anal. lib. 1. cap, 2. 1 Lib. 8. and 9. 


F Pry rack. De bis ui i foro @ Numine puniuntur. 
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- Beſides, this paſſage, by proving too much, really proves 

nothing. Only three thouſand men able to bear arms in all 
Greece! Who can admit fo ſtrange a propoſition, eſ- 
pecially if we conſider the great number of GrEtk cities, 
whoſe names ſtill remain in hiſtory, and which are men- 
tioned by writers long after the age of PLuTARcRH? 
There are there ſurely ten times more people at preſent, 
when there ſcarce remains a city in all the bounds of 
antient GREECE. That country is ſtill tolerably culti- 
vated, and furniſhes a ſure ſupply of corn, in caſe of any 
ſcarcity in SPAIN, ITALY, or the ſouth of FRANCE. 


We may obſerve, that the antient frugality of the 
Greeks, and their equality of property, ſtill ſubſiſted 
during the age of PLUTARCH; as appears from LuctanF, 
Nor is there any ground to imagine, that that country 
was poſſeſſed by a few maſters, and a great number of 


{laves. 

*Tis probable, indeed, that military diſcipline, WR 
intirely uſeleſs, was extremely neglected in GREECE af- 
ter the eſtabliſhment of the Roman empire; and if 
theſe commonwealths, formerly ſo warlike and ambitious, 
maintained each of them a ſmall city-guard, to prevent 
mobbiſh diſorders, *tis all they had occafion for : And 
theſe, perhaps, did not amount to 3000 men, throughout 
all Greece, I own, that if PLuTarcH had this fact 
in his eye, he is here guilty of a very groſs paralogiſm, 
and aſſigns cauſes no way proportioned to the effects. 
But is it ſo great a prodigy, that an author ſhould fall into 


2 miſtake of this nature || ? | 
But 


& De mercede conductii. 

t muſt confeſs that that diſcourſe of PLuTAR cn, concerning the filence 
of the oracles, is in general of ſo odd a texture, and ſo unlike his other pro- 
doctions, that one is at a loſs what judgment to form of it, Tis wrote in 
dialogue, which is a method of compoſition that PLuTazcx commonly 
little affects. The perſonages he introduces advance very wild, abſurd, and 


contradictory opinions, more like the viſionary ſyſtems or ravings of PLAT# 
| than 


But whatever force may remain in this paſſage of kv 
TARCH, we ſhall endeavour to counterbalance it by as 
remarkable a paſſage in Diopokus Steutrus, where the 
hiſtorian, after mentioning Ninus's army of 1,700,006 
foot and 200,000 horſe, endeavours to ſupport the credi- 
bility of this account by ſome poſterior fats ; and adds, 
that we muſt not form a notion of the antient populouſ- 
neſs of mankind from the preſent emptineſs and depo- 
pulation which is ſpread over the world 4 Thus an 
author, who lived at that very period of antiquity which 
is repreſented as moſt populous t, complains of the deſo- 
lation which then prevailed, gives the preference to for- 
mer times, and has recourſe to antient fables as a founda- 
tion for his opinion. The humour of blaming the pre- 
ſent, and admiring, the paſt, is ſtrongly rooted in human 
nature, and has an influence even on perſons endued with 
the profoundeſt judgment and moſt extenſive learning. 


than the folid ſenſe of PruTAxcn, There runs alſo thro' the whole an air 
. of ſuperſtition and credulity, which reſembles very little the ſpirit that ap. 
pears in other philoſophical compoſitions of that author, For 'tis remark- 
able, that tho Plurazen be an hiftofian as ſuperſtitious as HR OD 
or Livy, yet there is ſcarcely, in all antiquity, a philoſopher leſs ſuperſti- 
tious, excepting Ciczro and Luctan. I muſt therefore confeſs, that a 
paſſage of Pr.uTARCH, cited from this diſcourſe, has much leſs authority 
with me, than if.it had been found in moſt of his other compoſitions, 


There is only one other diſcourſe of PI u TARA liable to like objeQtions, 
wiz, that concerning thoſe whoſe puniſhment is delayed by the Deity, It is alſo 
wrote in dialogue, contains like ſuperſtitious, wild viſions, and ſeems to have 
been chiefly compoſed in rivalſhip to PLaTo0, particularly his laſt book 
de rebublica. 

And here I cannot but obſerve, that Monſ. FoxTewnertLes, a writer emi- 
nent for candor, ſeems to bave departed a little from his uſual character, when 
he endeavours to throw a ridicule upon PLuTARCH on account of paſſages 
to be met with in this dialogue concerning oracles. The abſurdities here put 
into the mouths of the ſeveral perſonages are not to be aſcribed to Pru- 
TARCH, He makes them refute each other; and, in general, he ſeems to 
intend the ridiculing of thoſe very opinions, which FN TEN ELI would ri- 
dicule him for maintaining, See Hi Je des oracles, 

+ Lib. 2. 

$ He was cotemporary with CSA and Augusrue, 
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Of the Or1cinalt ConTRaAaCT. 


As no party, in the preſent age, can ſupport itſelf, 

without a philoſophical or ſpeculative ſyſtem of 
principles, annexed to its political or practical one; we 
accordingly find, that each of the parties, into which 
this nation is divided, has reared up a fabric of the former 
kind, in order to protect and cover that ſcheme of actions, 
which it purſues. The people being commonly very 
rude builders, eſpecially in this ſpeculative way, and more 
eſpecially ſtill, when actuated by party-zeal ; tis natural 
to imagine, that their workmanſhip muſt be a little un- 
ſhapely, and diſcover evident marks of that violence and 
hurry, in which it was raiſed. The one party, by tracing 
up the origin of government to the DerTy, endeavour to 
render government ſo ſacred and inviolate, that it muſt 
be little leſs than ſacrilege, however diſorderly it may 
become, to touch or invade it, in the ſmalleſt article. 
The other party, by founding government altogether on 
the conſent of the PeoPLE, ſuppoſe that there is a kind of 
original contract, by which the ſubjects have reſerved the 
power of reſiſting their ſovereign, whenever they find 
themſelves aggrieved by that authority, with which they 
have, for certain purpoſes, voluntarily entruſted him. 
Theſe are the ſpeculative principles of the two parties ; 
and theſe too are the practical conſequences deduced from 


them, FA 
I ſhall 
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I ſhall venture to affirm, That both theſe ſyſtems of ſpe- 
eulative principles are juſt ; the not in the ſenſe, intended by 
the parties: And That both the ſchemes of practical conſe- 
quences are prudent ; tho not in the extremes, to which each 
party, in oppoſition to the ws has commonly endeavoured ta 
carry them. 

That the DEI Tv 1s ; the ultimate author of all govern- 
ment, will never be denied by any who admits a general 
providence, and allows, that all events in the univerſe are 
conducted by an uniform plan and directed to wiſe purpoſes. 
As tis impoſſible for human race to ſubſiſt, at leaſt in any 
comfortable or ſecure ſtate, without the protection of 
government; government muſt certainly have been in- 
tended by that beneficent Being, who means the good of 
all his creatures; And as it has univerſally, in fact, taken 
place, in all countries, and all ages; we may conclude, 
with ſtill greater . certainty, that it was intended by 
that omniſcient Being, who can never be deceived by any 
event or operation. But ſince he gave riſe to it, not by 
any particular or miraculous interpoſition, but by his 
concealed and univerſal efficacy; a ſovereign cannot, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, be called his vicegerent, in any other 
ſenſe than every power or force, being derived from him, 
may be ſaid to act by his commiſſion. Whatever actually 
happens is comprehended i in the general plan or intention 
of providence; nor has the greateſt and moſt lawful 
prince any more reaſon, upon that account, to plead a 
peculiar ſacredneſs or inviolable authority, than an infe- 
rior magiſtrate, or even an uſurper, or even a robber and 
a pytate. The ſame divine ſuper-intendant, who, for 
wife purpoſes, inveſted an ELIZABETH or a HENRY 
with authority, did-alſo, for purpoſes, no doubt, equally 
wiſe, tho' unknown, beſtow power on a BoxGIA or an 

ANGRIA. The ſame cauſes, which gave riſe to the ſo- 


Hr y the gth of Faance, 
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vereign power in every ſtate, eſtabliſhed likewiſe every 
petty juriſdiction in it, and every limited authority. A 
Conſtable therefore, no leſs than a king, acts by a divine 

commiſſion, and poſſeſſes an indefeaſible right. | 


When we conſider how nearly equal all men are in their 
bodily force, and even in their mental powers and facul- 
ties, till cultivated by education ; we muſt neceſſarily al- 
low, that nothing but their own conſent could, at firſt, 
aſſociate them together, and ſubject them to any autho- 
rity. The people, if we trace government to its firſt 
origin in the woods and deſerts, are the ſource of all 
power and juriſdiction, and voluntarily, for the ſake of 
peace and order, abandoned their native liberty, and re- 
ceived laws from their equal and companion. The con- 
ditions, upon which they were willing to ſubmit, were 
either expreſt, or were ſo clear and obvious, that it might 
well be eſteemed ſuperfluous to expreſs them, If this, 
then, be meant by the original contra, it cannot be de- 
nied, that all government is, at firſt, founded on a con- 
tract, and that the moſt ancient rude combinations of 
mankind were formed entirely by that principle. In vain, 
are we ſent to the records to ſeek for this charter of our 
liberties. It was not wrote on parchment, nor yet on 
leaves or barks of trees. It preceded the uſe of writing 
and all the other civilized arts of life. But we trace it 
plainly in the nature of man, and in the equality, which 
we find in all the individuals of that ſpecies. The force, 
which now prevails, and which is founded on fleets and 
armies, is plainly political, and derived from authority, 
the effect of eſtabliſhed government. A man's natural 
force conſiſts only in the vigour of his limbs, and the 
" firmneſs of his courage; which could never ſubject mul- 
- titudes to the command of one. Nothing but their own 
- conſent, and their ſenſe of the advantages of peace and 
8 _ could have had that influence. 


But 


| theſe conceſſions. They aſſert, not only that govern- 
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But philoſophers, who have embraced a party if that 
be not a contradiction in terms) are not contented with 


ment in its earlieſt infancy aroſe from conſent, or the vo- 
Juntary combination of the people ; but alſo, that, even 


at preſent, when it has attained its full maturity, it reſts 


on no other foundation. They affirm, that all men are 


/ ill born equal, and owe allegiance to no prince or go- 


vernment, unleſs bound by the obligation and ſanction of 
a promiſe. And as no man, without ſome equivalent, 
would forego the advantages of his native liberty, and 


ſubje& himſelf to the will of another; this promiſe is 
always underſtood to be conditional, and impoſes on him 


no obligation, unleſs he meets with juſtice and protection 
from his ſovereign. Theſe advantages the ſovereign pro- 
miſes him in return; and if he fails in the execution, he 
has broke, on his part, the articles of engagement, and 


has thereby freed his ſubjects from all obligations to alle- 


giance. Such, according to theſe philoſophers, is the 
foundation of authority in every government; and ſuch 


the right of reſiſtance, poſſeſt by every ſubject. 


But would theſe reaſoners look abroad into the world, 
they would meet with nothing that, in the leaſt, cor- 
reſponds to their ideas, or can warrant ſo refined and 
philoſophical a ſyſtem. On the contrary, we find, every 
where, princes, who claim their ſubjects as their property, 
and aſſert their independent right of ſovereignty, from 


conqueſt or ſucceſſion. We find alſo, every where, ſub- 


jects, who acknowledge this right in their princes, and 
ſuppoſe themſelves born under obligations of obedience to 
a certain ſovereign, as much as under the ties of rever- 


. ence and duty to certain parents. Theſe connexions are 


always conceived to be equally independent of our con- 


ſent, in PERSIA and CHINA; in FRANCE and SPAIN; 


and even ig HoLLAnD and ENGLAND, wherever the 
doctrines 
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doctrines abovementioned have not been carefully incul- 
| cated, Obedience or ſubjection becomes ſo familiar, that 
moſt men never make any enquiry about its origin or 
cauſe, more than about the principle of gravity, reſiſt- 
ance, or the moſt univerſal laws of nature. Or if curioſi- 
ty ever move them; ſo ſoon as they learn, that they them- 
ſelves and their anceſtors have, for ſeveral ages, or from 
time immemorial, been ſubject to ſuch a government or 
ſuch-a family ; they immediately acquieſce, and acknow- 
ledge their obligation to allegiance. Were you to preach, 
in moſt parts of the world, that political connexions are 
founded altogether on voluntary conſent or a mutual pro- 
miſe, the magiſtrate would ſoon impriſon you, as ſe- 
ditious, for looſening the ties of obedience; if your friends 
did not before ſhut you up, as delirious, for advancing 
ſuch abſurdities. *Tis ſtrange, that an act of the mind, 
which every individual is ſuppoſed to have formed, and 
after he came to the. uſe of reaſon too, otherwiſe it could 
have no authority; that this act, I ſay, ſhould be fo un- 
known to all of them, that over the face of the whole 
earth there ſcarce remain any traces or memory of it. 


But the contract, on which government is founded, is 
ſaid to be the original contract; and conſequently may be 
ſuppoſed too old to fall under the knowledge of the pre- 
ſent generation, If the agreement, by which ſavage men 
firſt aſſociated and conjoined their force, be here meant, 
this is acknowledged to be real; but being fo antient, 
and being obliterated by a thouſand changes of govern- 
ment and princes, it cannot now be ſuppoſed to. retain 
any authority. If we would fay any thing to the pur- 
poſe, we muſt aſſert, that every particular government, 
which is lawful, and which impoſes any duty of allegi- 
- ance on the ſubject, was, at firſt, founded on conſent and 
a voluntary compact. But beſides that this ſuppoſes the . 
conſent of the fathers to bind the children, even to the 


moſt 


moſt remote generations (which republican writers will 
never allow) beſides this, I ſay, it is not juſtified by hiſ- 
tory or experience, in any age or country of the world. 


Almoſt all the governments, which exiſt at preſent, or 
of which there remains any record in ſtory, have been 
founded originally, either on uſurpation or conqueſt, or 
both, without any pretence of a fair conſent, or volun- 
tary ſubjection of the people. When an artful and bold 
man is placed at the head of an army or faction, tis often 
eaſy for him, by employing ſometimes violence, ſome- 
times falſe pretences, to eſtabliſh his dominion over a 
people a hundred times more numerous than his parti- 
zans. He allows no ſuch open communicatien, that his 
enemies can know, with certainty, their number or force. 
He gives them no leiſure to aſſemble together in a body 
to oppoſe him. Even all thoſe, who are the inſtruments 
of his uſurpation, may wiſh his fall ; but their ignorance 
of each other's intention keeps them in awe, and is the 
ſole cauſe.of his ſecurity. By ſuch arts as theſe, many 
governments have been eſtabliſhed; and this is all the 
_ original contracts, which they have to boaſt of. 


The face of the earth is continually changing, by the 
encreaſe of ſmall kingdoms into great empires, by the 
diſſolution of great empires into ſmaller kingdoms, by the 
planting of colonies, by the migration of tribes. Is there 
any thing diſcoverable in all theſe events, but force and 
violence? Where is the mutual agreement or voluntary 
aſſociation ſo much talked of ? 47 

Even the ſmootheſt way, by which a nation may re- 
ceive a foreign maſter, by marriage or a will, is not ex- 
tremely honourable for the people ; but ſuppoſes them 
to be diſpoſed of, like a dowry or a legacy, according 
to the pleaſure or intereſt of their rulers, 

But where no force interpoſes, and election takes place; 


what i is this election ſo highly vaunted ? *Tis either the 
I com- 
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combination of a few great men, who decide for the whole, 
and will allow of no oppoſition : Or *tis the fury of a 
rabble, that follow a ſeditious ringleader, who is not 
known, perhaps, to a dozen among them, and who owes 
his advancement merely to his own impudence, or to the 
momentary caprice of his fellows, 


Are theſe diſorderly elections, which are rare too, of 
ſuch mighty authority, as to be the only lawful founda- 
tion of all government and allegiance ? 

In reality, there is not a more terrible event, than a 
total diflolution of government, which gives liberty to the 
multitude, and makes the determination or choice of a 
new eſtabliſhment depend upon a number which nearly 
approaches the body of the people: For it never comes 
entirely to the whole body of them. Every wiſe man, 
then, wiſhes to ſee, at the head of a powerful and obe- 
dient army, a general, who may ſpeedily ſeize the prize, 
and give to the pop a maſter, which they are ſo unfit 
to chooſe for themſelves. So little correſpondent is fact 
and reality to thoſe philoſophical notions. | 

Let not the eſtabliſhment at the revolution, deceive us, 
or make us ſo much in love with a philoſophical origin to 
government, as to imagine all others monſtrous and irre- 
gular. Even that event was far from correſponding to 
theſe refined ideas. It was only the ſucceſſion, and that 
only in the regal part of the government, which was then 
changed: And it was only the majority of ſeven hundred, 
who determined that change for near ten millions. I 
doubt not, indecd, but the bulk, of theſe ten millions 
acquieſced willingly in the determination : But was the 
matter left, in the leaſt, to their choice? Was it not 
juſtly ſuppoſed to be, from that moment, decided, and 
every man puniſhed, who refuſed to ſubmit to the new 
ſovereign? How otherways could the matter have ever 
been brought to any iſſue or concluſion ? 


Vor. I. K k The 


The republic of ATHENs was, I believe, the moſt ex- 
tenſive democracy, which we read of in hiſtory ; Yet if we 
make the requiſite allowances for the women, the ſlaves, 
and the ſtrangers," we ſhall. find, that that eſtabliſhment 
was not, at firſt, made, nor any law ever voted, by a tenth 
part of thoſe who were bound to pay obedience to it, 
Not to mention the iſlands and foreign dominions, which 
the ATHENIANs claimed as theirs by right of conqueſt, 
And as tis well known, that popular aſſemblies in that 
city were always full of licence and diſorder, notwith- 
ſtanding the forms and laws by which they were checked: | 
How much more diſorderly muſt they be, where they form 
not the eſtabliſhed conſtitution, but aſſemble tumultuouſly 
on the diſſolution of the antient government, in order to 
give riſe to a new one ? How chimerical muſt it be to 
talk of a choice in any ſuch circumſtances ? 


The Acnzans enjoyed the freeſt and moſt perfect 
democracy of all antiquity; yet they employed force to 
oblige ſome cities to enter into their league, as we learn 
from PoLyBivs f. 


HARRY the IVth and Harry the VIIth of 3 
had really no other title to the throne but a parliamentary 
election; yet they never would acknowledge it, for fear 
of weakening their authority. Strange ! if the only real 
foundation of all authority be conſent and promiſe. 


*Tis in vain to ſay, that all governments are, or ſhould 
be, at firſt, founded on popular conſent, as much as the 
neceſſity of human affairs will admit. This favours en- 
tirely my pretenſion. I maintain, that human affairs 
never will admit of this conſent ; ſeldom of the appear- 
ance of it. But that conqueſt or uſurpation, that is, in 
plain terms, force, by diſſolving the antient governments, 
is the origin of almoſt all the" new ones, which eyer were 


* 


7 1s 7, cap. 15. r 
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eſtabliſhed in the world. And that in the few caſes, Where 


conſent may ſeem to have taken place, it was commonly 
ſo irregular, ſo confined, or ſo much intermixed either 
with fraud or violence, that it cannot have any great au- 
thority. | 

My intention here is not to exclude the conſent of the 
people from being one juſt foundation of government where 
it has place. It is ſurely the beſt and moſt ſacred of any. 
I only pretend, that it has very ſeldom had place in any 
degree, and never almoſt in its full extent. And that 
therefore ſome other foundation of government muſt alſo 


be admitted, 


Were all men poſſeſt of ſo inflexible a regard to juſtice, 
that, of themſelves, they would totally abſtain from the 
properties of others; they had for ever remained in a ſtate 
of abſolute liberty, without ſubjection to any magiſtrates 
or political ſociety : But this is a ſtate of perfection, of 
which human nature is juſtly eſteemed incapable. Again 
were all men poſleſt of ſo perfect an underſtanding, as 
always to know their own intereſt, no form of govern- 
ment had ever been ſubmitted to, but what was eſtabliſhed 


on conſent, and was fully canvaſt by each member of the 


ſociety : But this ſtate of perfection is likewiſe much ſu- 
perior to human nature. Reaſon, hiſtory and experience 


ſhew us, that all political ſocieties have had an origin much 


leſs accurate and regular; and were one to chooſe a period 
of time, when the people's conſent was leaſt regarded 
in public tranſactions, it would be preciſely on the eſta- 
bliſhment of a new government. In a ſettled conſtitu- 
tion, their inclinations are often ſtudied ; but during the 
fury of revolutions, conqueſts, and public convulſions, 
military force or political craft uſually decides the contro- 

verſy. | | 
When a new government is eſtabliſhed, by whatever 
means, the people are commonly diſſatisſied with it, and 
K k 2 | pay 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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pay obedience more from fear and neceflity, than from 
any idea of allegiance or of moral obligation. The prince 
is watchful and jealous, and muſt carefully guard againſt 
every beginning or appearance of inſurrection. Time, 
by degrees, removes all theſe difficulties, and aceuſtoms 
the nation to regard, as their lawful or native princes, 
that family, whom, at firſt, they conſidered as uſurpers or 
foreign conquerors. In order to found this opinion, they 
have no recqurſe to any notion of voluntary conſent or 
promiſe, which, they know, never was, in this caſe, either 
expected or demanded. The original eſtabliſhment was 
formed by violence, and ſubmitted to from neceſſity. 
The ſubſequent adminiſtration is alſy ſupported by power, 
and acquieſced in by the people, not as a matter of choice, 
but of obligation. They imagine not, that their conſent 


gives their prince a title : But they willingly conſent, 
becauſe they think, that, from long poſſeſſion, he has 
acquired a title independent of their choice or inclination. 


Should it be ſaid, that by liying under the dominion of 
2 prince, which one might leave, every individual has 
given a tacit conſent to his authority, and promiſed him 
obedience; it may be anſwered, That ſuch implied con- 
ſent can only take place, where a man imagines, that the 
matter depends on his choice. But where he thinks (as 
all mankind do who are born under eſtabliſhed govern- 
ments) that by his birth he owes. allegiance to a certain 
prince or certain government ; it would be abſurd to in- 
fer a conſent or choice, which he expreſly, in thjs caſe, 
renounces and abjures. 


Can we ſeriouſly ſay, that a poor peaſant or artizan 
has a free choice to leave his own country, when he knows 
no foreign language or manners, and lives from day to 
day, by the ſmall wages which he acquiies ? We may 
as well aſſert, that a man, by remaining in a veſſel, freely 
conſents t to the dominion of the maſter ; tho” he was car- 

ried 
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ried on board while aſleep, and muſt leap into the ocean, 
and periſh, the moment he leaves her. 


What if the prince forbid his ſubjects to quit his do- 
minions; as in 'T1BxR1vus's time, it was regarded as a 
crime in a ROMAN knight that he had attempted to fly to 
the PARTHIANS, in order to eſcape the tyranny of that 
emperor f? Or as the antient Muscovites prohibited 
all travelling under pain of death? And did aprince ob- 
ſerve, that many of his ſubjects were ſeized with the fren - 
zy of tranſporting themſelves to foreign nations, he would 
doubtleſs, with great reaſon and juſtice, reſtrain them, in 
order to prevent the depopulation of his own country, 
Would he forfeit the allegiance of all his ſubjects, by ſo 
wiſe and reaſonable a law? Yet the freedom of their 
choice is ſurely, in that caſe, raviſhed from them. 


A company of men, who ſhould leave their hative coun- 
try, in order to people ſome uninhabited region, might 
dream of recovering their native freedom; but they would 
ſoon find, that their prince ftill laid claim to them, and 
called them his ſubjects, even in their new ſettlement. 
And in this he would but act conformably to the com- 
mon ideas of mankind. 


The trueſt racit conſent of this kind, which is ever ob- 
ſerved, is when a foreigner ſettles in any country, and 
is beforehand acquainted with the prince, and govern- 
ment, and laws, to which he muſt ſubmit : Yet is his al- 
legiance, tho' more voluntary, much leſs expected or de- 
pended on, than that of a natural born ſubject. On the 
contrary, his native prince ftill aſſerts a claim to him. 
And if he puniſhes not the renegade, when he ſeizes him 
in war with his new prince's commiſſion ; this clemency 
is not founded on the municipal law, which in all coun- 
tries condemns the priſoner ; but on the conſent of princes, 


* 


t Tacir, Ann. 6. cap, 14. 
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who have agreed to this indulgence, in order to prevent 
repriſals. 


Suppoſe an uſurper, after having baniſhed his lawful 
prince and royal family, ſhould eſtabliſh his dominion for 
ten or a dozen years in any country, and ſhould preſerve 
ſuch exact diſcipline in his troops, and ſo regular a diſpo- 
ſition in his garriſons, that no inſurrection had ever been 
raiſed, or even murmur heard, againſt his adminiſtration: 
Can it be aſſerted, that the people, who in their hearts 
abhor his treaſon, have tacitly conſented to his authority, 
and promiſed him allegiance, merely becauſe, from neceſ- 
ſity, they live under his dominion? Suppoſe again their 
natural prince. reftored, by means of an army, which he 
aſſembles in foreign countries : They receive him with 
joy and exultation, and ſhew plainly with what reluctance 
they had ſubmitted to any other yoke. I may now aſk, 
upon what foundation the prince's title ſtands? Not on 
popular conſent ſurely : For tho” the people willingly ac- 
quieſce in his authority, they never imagine, that their 
conſent makes him ſovereign. They conſent ; becauſe 
they apprehend him to be already, by birth, their lawful 
ſovereign. And as to that tacit conſent, which may now 
be inferred: from their living under his dominion, this is 
no more than what they W gave to the tyrant and 
uſurper. 


Wen we afſert, that all lawful government ariſes from: 
the people, we certainly do them a great deal more ho- 
nour than they deſerve, or even expect and deſire from 
us. After the Roman dominions became too unwieldy 
for the republic to govern, the people, over the whole 
known world, were extremely grateful to AuGusTvus for 
that authority, which, by violence, he had eſtabliſhed over 
them; and they ſhewed an equal diſpoſition to ſubmit to 
the ſucceſſor, whom he left them, by his laſt will and 
teſtament, It was afterwards. their misfortune, that there 

never 
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never was, in one family, any long regular ſucceſſion ; 
but that their line of princes was continually broke, either 
by private aſſaſſinations or publick rebellions. The præ- 
torean bands, on the failure of every family, ſet up one 
emperor ; the legions in the Eaſt a ſecond; thoſe in GER - 
MANY, perhaps, a third : And the ſword alone could de- 
cide the' controverſy. The condition of the people, in 
that mighty monarchy, was to be lamented, not becauſe 
the choice of the emperor was never left to them; for that 
was impracticable: But becauſe they never fell under any 
ſucceſſion of maſters, who might regularly follow each 
other. As to the violence and wars and bloodſhed, oc- 
caſioned by every new ſettlement ; thoſe were not blame - 
able, becauſe they were inevitable. 


The houſe of LaxcasTER ruled in this iſland about 
ſixty years; yet the partizans of the white roſe ſeemed 
daily to multiply in ENGLAND. The preſent eftabliſh- 
ment has taken place during a ſtill longer period. Have 
all views of right in another family been utterly.extin- 
guiſhed ; even tho” ſcarce any man now alive had arrived 
at years of diſcretion, when it was expelled, or could have 
conſented to its dominion, or have promiſed it allegiance ? 
A ſufficient indication ſurely of the general ſentiment of 
mankind on this head. For we blame not the partizans 
of the abdicated family, merely on account of the long 
time, during which they have preſerved their imaginary 
fidelity. We blame them for adhering to a family, which, 
we affirm, has been juſtly expelled, and which, from the 
moment the new ſettlement took place, had forfeited all 
title to authority, | 

But would we have a more regular, at leaſt, a more 
- philoſophical refutation of this principle of an original 
contract or popular conſent ; perhaps, the following ob- 
ſervations may ſuffice, | 
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All moral duties may be divided into two kinds. The 
firſt ate thoſe, to which men are impelled by a natural 
inſtinct or immediate propenſity, which operates in them, 
independent of all ideas of obligation, and of all views, 
either to public or private utility. Of this nature are, 
love of children, gratitude to benefactors, pity to the un- 
fortunate. When we reflect on the advantage, which 
reſults to ſociety from ſuch humane inſtincts, we pay them 
the juſt tribute of moral approbation and eſteem: But the 
perſon, actuated by them, feels their power and influ- 
ence, antecedent to any ſuch reflection. 


The ſecond kind of moral duties are ſuch as are not ſup- 
ported by any original inſtinct of nature, but are per- 
formed entirely from a-ſenſe of obligation, when we con- 
fider the neceſſities of human ſociety, and the impoſſibility 
of ſupporting it, if theſe duties were neglected. Tis thus 
juſtice or a regard to the property of others, fidelity or the 
obſervance of promiſes, become obligatory, and acquire 
an authority over mankind. . For as tis evident, that every 
man loves himſelf better than any other perſon, he is na- 
turally impelled to extend his acquiſitions as much as 
poſſible; and nothing can reſtrain him in this propenſity, 
but reflection and experience, by which he learns the per- 
nicious effects of that licence, and the total diſſolution of 
ſociety, which muſt enſue from it. His original inclina- 
tion, therefore, or inſtinct, is here checked and reſtrained 
by a ſubſequent judgment or obſervation. 


The caſe is preciſely the ſame with the political: or en | 
duty of allegiance, as with the natural duties of juſtice and 
fidelity. Our primary inſtincts lead us, either to indulge 
ourſelves in unlimited liberty, or to ſeek dominion over 
others: And 'tis reflection only, which engages us to ſa- 
crifice ſuch ſtrong paſſions to the intereſts of peace and 
order. A very ſmall degree of experience and obſerva- 
tion ſuffices to teach us, that ſociety cannot poſlibly be 

maintained 
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maintained without the authority of magiſtrates, and that 
this authority muſt ſoon fall into contempt, where exact 
obedience is not payed to it. The obſervation of theſe 
general and obvious intereſts is the ſource of all allegiance, 
and of that moral obligation, which we attribute to it. 


What neceſſity, therefore, is there to found the duty 


of allegiance or obedience to mugiſtrates on that of fidelity 


or a regard to promiſes, and to ſuppoſe, that tis the con- 
ſent of each individual, which ſubjects him to govern- 
ment; when it appears, that both allegiance and fidelity 


ſtand preciſely on the ſame foundation, and are both ſub- 


mitted to by mankind, on account of the apparent in- 
tereſts and neceſſities of human ſociety? We are bound 
to obey our ſovereign, tis ſaid ; becauſe we have given a 
tacit promiſe to that purpoſe. But why are we bound to 
obſerve our promiſe? It muſt here be aſſerted, that the 
commerce and intercourſe of mankind, which are of ſuch 
mighty advantage, can have no ſecurity where men pay 
no regard to their engagements. In like manner, may it 
de ſaid, that men could not live at all in ſociety, at leaſt in 
a civilized ſociety, without laws and magiſtrates and judges, 
to prevent the encroachments of the ſtrong upon the weak, 
of the violent upon the juſt and equitable, The obliga- 
tion to allegiance being of like force and authority with 
the obligation to fidelity, we gain nothing by reſolving 
the one into the other. The general intereſts or neceſſi- 
ties of ſociety are ſufficient to eſtabliſh both. ” 


If the reaſon is aſked of that obedience, which we are 
bound to pay to government, I readily anſwer : becauſe 
ſeciety could not otherwiſe ſubſiſt: And this anſwer is clear 
and intelligible to all mankind. Your anſwer is, becauſe 
. we ſhould keep our word. But beſides, that no body, till 
trained in a philoſophical ſyſtem, can either comprehend 
or reliſh this anſwer : Beſides this, I ſay, you find yourſelf 
embarraſſed, When tis aſked, why we are bound to keep our 

word? 


i 
ii 

' 
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r? And you can give no other anſwer, but what 
would, immediately, without any circuit, have accounted 
for our obligation to allegiance. 


But to whom is allegiance due ? And who are our lowfal 
puereigns ? This queſtion is often the moſt difficult of 
any, and liable to infinite diſcuſſions. When people are 
ſo happy, that they can anſwer, Our preſent ſovereign, who 
inherits, in a direct line, from anceflors, that have governed 
us for many ages ; this anſwer admits of no reply ; even 
tho' hiſtorians, in tracing up to the remoteſt antiquity the 
origin of that royal family, may find, as commonly hap- 
peris, that its firſt authority was derived from uſurpation 
and violence. *Tis confeſt, that private juſtice or the 
abſtinence from the properties of others, is a moſt cardi- 
nal virtue: Yet reaſon tells, that there is no property in 
durable objects, ſuch as lands or houſes, when carefully 
examined in paſſing from hand to hand, but muſt, in ſome 
period, have been founded on fraud and injuſtice, The 
neceſſities of human ſociety, neither in private nor public 
life, will allow of ſuch an accurate enquiry : And there 
is no virtue or moral duty, but what may, with facility, 
be refined away, if we indulge a falſe philoſophy, in 
fiſting and ſcrutinizing it, by every captious rule of logic, 

in every light or poſition, in which it may be placed. 


The queſtions with regard to private property have filled 
Ane volumes of law and philoſophy, if in both we add 
the commentators to the original text; and in the end, 
we may ſafely pronounce, that many of the rules, there 
eſtabliſhed, are uncertain, ambiguous, and arbitrary. The 
like opinion may be formed with regard to the ſucceſſions 
and rights of princes and forms of government. Many 
caſes, no doubt, occur, eſpecially in the infancy of any 
government, which admit of no determination from the 
laws of juſtice and equity: And our hiſtorian Ra Pix, 


allows, that the controverſy between Edward the third 
and 
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and PRII I de V aLo1s was of this nature, and could be 
decided only by an appeal to heaven, that is, y war and 


violence. 


Who ſhall tell me, whether GERMANcus or Drvsus 
ought to have ſueceeded TIBERTUs, had he died, while 
they were both alive, without naming any of them for his 
ſucceſſor? Ought the right of adoption to be received 
as equivalent to that of blood, in a nation, where it had 
the ſame effect in private families, and had alread 
two inſtances, taken place in the public? Ought — — 
MANICUS to be eſteemed the eldeſt fon becauſe he was 
born before DRusus; or the younger, becauſe he was 
adopted after the birth of his brother? Ought the right 
of the elder to be regarded in a nation, where the eldeſt 
brother had no advantage in the ſucceſſion of private fa- 
milies? Ought the Roman empire, at that time to be 
eſteemed hereditary, becauſe of two examples; or ought 
it, even ſo early, to be regarded as belonging to the 
ſtronger or preſent poſſeſſor, as being founded on ſo re- 
cent an uſurpation? 


Commopus mounted the throne after a pretty long 
ſucceſſion of excellent emperors, who had acquired their 
title, not by birth, or public election, but by the ficti- 
tious rite of adoption, That bloody debauchee being 
murdered by a conſpiracy ſuddenly formed between his 
wench and her gallant, who happened at that time to be 
Pretorian Præfect, or to have the command of the guards; 
theſe immediately deliberated about chooſing a maſter to 
human kind, to ſpeak in the ſtyle of thoſe ages; and 
caſt their eyes on PERTINAx. Before the tyrant's death 
was known, the Prefe# went ſecretly to that ſenator, 


who, on the appearance of the ſoldiers, imagined that 


his execution had been ordered by Commopus, He was 
immediately ſaluted emperor by the officer and his at- 


—_— z chearfully proclaimed by the populace 3 un- 
willingly 


* 


—_ , 
: 
— Ä —— — 
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willingly ſubmitted to by the guards; formally recog- 
nized by the ſenate ; and paſſively received by the pro- 
vinces and armies of the empire. | 

The diſcontent of the Prætorian bands ſoon broke out 
in a ſudden ſedition, which occaſioned the murder of that 
excellent prince: And the world being now without a maſ- 
ter and without government, the guards thought proper to 
ſt the empire formally to ſale. JuL1an, the purchaſer, 
was proclaimed by the ſoldiers, recognized by the ſenate, 
and ſubmitted to by the people, and muſt alſo have been 
ſubmitted to by the-provinces, had not the envy of the 
legions begot oppoſition and reſiſtance. PesCENN1US 
NiokR in SYR1A elected himſelf emperor, gained the tu- 
multuary conſent of his army, and was attended with 
the ſecret good-will of the ſenate and people of Rome. 
_ ALBinvus in BRITAIN found an equal right to ſet up his 
claim; but SEvERUs, who governed PANNONIA, pre- 
vailed in the end above both of them. That able poli- 
tician and warrior, finding his own birth and dignity too 
much inferior to the imperial crown, profeſt at firſt, an 
' intention only of revenging the death of PER TIx Ax. 
He marched as general into 'ITALY, defeated JULIAN ; 
and without our being able to fix any preciſe commence- 
ment even of the ſoldiers conſent, he was from neceſſity 
acknowledged emperor by. the ſenate and people; and 
fully eſtabliſhed in his violent authority by ſubduing Ni- 
GER and ALBinus *. 

Inter hæc Gordianus Cs AR (ſays CArrrol ixus, ſpeak- 
ing of another period) ſublatus a militibus, Imperator e/t 


+ appellatns, quia non erat alius in prefenti. Tis to be re- 


marked that GORDIAN was a boy of fourteen years of 
Frequent inſtances of a like nature occur in the hiſtory 
of the emperors; in that of ALEXANDER's ſucceſſors ; 


* HrRODIAN, lib, 2. 


and 
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and of many other countries : Nor can any thing be more 
unhappy than a dfotic government of that kind; Where 
the ſucceſſion is' disjointed and irregular, and muſt be 
determined, on every occaſion, by force or election. In 
a free government, the matter is often unavoidable, and 
is alſo much leſs dangerous. The intereſts of liberty 
may there frequently lead the people, in their own de- 
fence, to alter the ſucceſſion of the crown. And the 
conſtitution, being compounded of parts, may ſtill main- 
tain a ſufficient ſtability, by reſting on the ariſtocratical 
or democratical members, tho' the monarchical be al- 
tered, from time to time, in order to accommodate it to 
the former. 


In an abſolute government, when there is no legal 
prince, who has a title to the throne, it may ſafely be 
determined to belong to the firſt occupier. Inſtances of 
this kind are but too frequent, eſpecially in the eaſtern 
monarchies. When any race of princes expires, the will 
or deſtination of the laſt ſovereign will be regarded as a 
title, Thus the edit of LEWIS the XIV th, who called 
the baſtard prince to the ſucceſſion in caſe of the failure of 


all the legitimate princes, would, in ſuch an event, have 
ſome authority . Thus the will of CHARLES the ſe- 
| cond 


* ?Tis remarkable that in the remonſtrance of the duke of Bous Bon and 
the legitimate princes, againſt this deſtination of Louis the XIVth, the doc- 
trine of the original contract᷑ is inſiſted on, even in that abſolute government. 
The FxxNncx nation, fay they, chooſing Hun CayzT and bis poſterity to 
rule over them and their poſterity, where the former line fails, there is a tacit 
right reſerved tu chooſe a new royal family; and this right is invaded by cal- 
ling the baftard princes to the throne, without the conſent of the nation. 
But the Comte de BouLAainviriirgs, who wrote in defence of the baſtard 
princes, ridicules this notion of an original contract, eſpecially when applied 
. jo Hucn Carr; who mounted the throne, ſays he, by the ſame arts, 
which have ever been emplayed by all conquerors and uſurpers. He got his 


title, indeed, recognized by the ſtates after he had put himſelf in poſſeſſion: 


But is this a choice or contract? The Comte de BouLAINVILLIERS, WE 
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cond diſpoſed of the whole SrAxIsH monarchy. The 
ceſſion of the antient proprietor, eſpecially when joined 
to conqueſt, is likewiſe eſteemed a very good title. The 
general bond or obligation, which binds us to govern- 
ment, is the intereſt and neceſſities of ſociety ; and this 
| obligation is very ſtrong. The determination of it to 
this or that particular prince or form of government is 
frequently more uncertain and dubious. Preſent poſſeſ- 
ſion has conſiderable authority in theſe caſes, and greater 
than in private property ; becauſe of the diſorders which 
attend all revolutions and changes of government . 


We ſhall only obſerve, before we conclude, that tho 
an appeal to general opinion may juſtly, in the ſpecu- 
lative ſciences of metaphyſics, natural philoſophy, or 
aſtronomy, be eſteemed unfair and inconcluſive, yet in 
all queſtions with regard to morals, as well as criticiſm, 
there is really no other ſtandard, by which any contro- 
verſy can ever be decided. And nothing is a clearer 
proof that a theory of this kind is erroneous, than to 
find, that it leads to paradoxes, which are repugnant to 
the common ſentiments of mankind, and to the practice and 
opinion of all nations and all ages. The doctrine, which 
founds all lawful government on an original contract, or 
conſent of the people, is plainly of this kind; nor has 
the ableſt of its partizans, in proſecution of it, ſcrupled 
to affirm, that abſolute mmarchy is inconſiſtent with civil ſo- 
ciety, and ſo can be no form of civil government at all +; and 


may obſerve, was a noted republican; but being a man of learning, and very 
converſant in hiſtory, he knew the people were never almoſt conſulted in 
theſe revolutions and new eſtabliſhments, and that time alone beſtowed right 
and authority on what was commonly at firſt founded on force and violence, 
See Etat dela Francr, Vol. HI, | 


The crime of rebellion, amongſt the antients was 8 marked by 
the terms vg nowas res moliri. 


- + See Lock x on government, chap, 7. § go, 


that 
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that the ſupreme power in a ſlate cannot take from any man, 
by taxes and impoſitions, any part of his property, without his 
own conſent or that of his repreſentatives f. What autho- 
rity any moral reaſoning can have, which leads into opi- 
nions ſo wide of the general practice of mankind, in 
every __ but this fingle kingdom, tis eaſy to deter- 


mine ||. 


+ Id. chap, 11. § 138, 139, 140. 

The only paſſage I meet with in antiquity, where the obligation of obedi- 
ence to government is aſcribed to a promiſe is in PLATo in Critonez where 
SocRATES refuſes to eſcape from priſon, becauſe he had tacitly promiſed to 
obey the laws. Thus he-builds a tory conſequence of paſlive obedience, on a 

zwhig foundation of the original contract, 
Ne diſcoveries are not to be expected in theſe matters. If no man, till 
yery lately, ever imagined that government was founded on contract, tis cer» 
tain it cannot, in general, have any ſuch foundation. 


Fr 


Of PASsSIVR OBEDIENCE. 


N the former eſſay, we endeavoured to refute the ſpe- 

culative ſyſtems of politics advanced in this nation; as 
well the religious ſyſtem of the one party, as the 
_ philoſophical of the other. We come now to examine 
the prattical conſequences, deduced by each party, 
with regard to the meaſures of ſubmiſſion due to ſove- 
| reigns, 

As the obligation to juſtice is founded intirely on the 
intereſts of ſociety, which require mutual abſtinence from 
property, in order to preſerve peace among mankind ; 
tis evident, that, when the execution of juſtice would 
be attended with very pernicious conſequences, that 
virtue muſt be ſuſpended, and give place to public uti- 
lity, in ſuch extraordinary and ſuch preſſing emergen- 
cies. The maxim, fiat Fuftitia & ruat Cœlum, let juſtice 
be performed, tho' the univerſe be deſtroyed, is ap- 
parently falſe, and by ſacrificing the end to the means, 
ſhews a prepoſterous idea of the ſubordination of duties, 
What governor of a town makes any ſcruple of burning 
the ſuburbs, when they facilitate the advances of the 
enemy? Or what general abſtains from plundering a 
neutral country, when the neceſſities of war require 
it, and he cannot otherwiſe maintain his army? The 
caſe is the ſame with the duty of allegiance; and com- 
mon ſenſe teaches us, that as government binds us to 
obedience only on account of its tendency to public uti- 
lity, that duty muſt always, in extraordinary cafes, when 
public ruin would evidently attend obedience, yield to 

Vor. I. LI the 
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the primary and original obligation. Salus populi ſiprema 
Lex, the ſafety of the people is the ſupreme law. This 
maxim is agreeable to the ſentiments of mankind in all 
ages: Nor is any one, when he reads of the inſurrec- 
tions againſt a NERO, or a PHiL1P, ſo infatuated with 
party-ſyſtems, as not to wiſh ſucceſs to the enterprize, 
and praiſe the undertakers. Even our high monarchical 
party, in ſpite of their ſublime theory, are forced, in ſuch 
caſes, to judge, and feel, and approve, in conformity to 
the reſt of mankind. 


KReſiſtance, therefore, being admitted in extraordinary 
emergencies, the queſtion can only be, among good 
reaſoners, with regard to the degree of neceſſity, which 
can juſtify reſiſtance, and render it lawful or commend- 
able. And here I muſt confeſs, that I ſhall always in- 
cline to their fide, who draw the bond of allegiance the 
cloſeſt poſſible, and conſider an infringement of it, as 
the laſt refuge in deſperate caſes, when the public is in 
. the higheſt danger, from violence and tyranny. For be- 
ſides the miſchiefs of a civil war, which commonly at- 
tends inſurrection; *tis certain, that where a diſpoſition 
to rebellion appears among any people, it is one chief 
cauſe of tyranny in the rulers, and forces them into many 
violent meaſures, which they never would have em- 
braced, had every one ſeemed inclined to ſubmiſſion and 
obedience. Tis thus the Hrannicide or aſſaſſination, ap- 
proved of by ancient maxims, inſtead of keeping ty- 
rants and uſurpers in awe, made them ten times more 
fierce and unrelenting ; and is now juſtly, upon that ac- 
count, aboliſhed by the laws of nations, and univer- 
ſally condemned as a baſe and treacherous . method of 


bringing to juſtice theſe diſturbers of ſociety. 


Beſides ; we muſt conſider, that as obedience is our 
duty in the common courſe of things, it ought chiefly 


to be inculcated ; nor can any thing be more prepoſte- 
rous 
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tous than an anxious care and ſollicitude in ſtating all 
the caſes, in which reſiſtance may be allowed. Thus, 
tho' a philoſopher reaſonably acknowledges, in the courſe 
of an argument, that the rules of juſtice may be diſ- 
penſed with in caſes of urgent neceſſity; what ſhould we 
think of a preacher or caſuiſt, who ſhould make it his 
chief ſtudy to find out ſuch caſes, and enforce them with 
all the vehemence of argument and eloquence? Would 
he not be better employed in inculcating the general 
doctrine, than in diſplaying. the particular exceptions, 
which we are, perhaps, but too much inclined, of our- 
ſelves, to embrace, and to extend ? 


There are, however, two reaſons, which may be 
pleaded in defence of that party among us, who have, 
with ſo much induſtry, propagated the maxims of reſiſt- 
ance ; -maxims, which, it muſt be confeſt, are, in ge- 
neral, ſo pernicious, and ſo deſtructive of civil ſociety, 
The fr/t is, that their antagoniſts carrying the doctrine 
of obedience to ſuch an extravagant height, as not only 
never to mention the exceptions in extraordinary caſes 
(which might, perhaps, be excuſable) but even poſitively 
to exclude them; it became neceſſary to inſiſt on theſe 
exceptions, and defend the rights of injured truth and 
liberty. The ſecond, and, perhaps, better reaſon, is 
founded on the nature of the BaiTIsH conſtitution and 
form of government. 

Tis almoſt peculiar to our conſtitution to eſtabliſh a 
+ firſt magiſtrate with ſuch high pre eminence and dignity, 
that tho' limited by the laws, he is, in a manner, fo 
far as regards his own perſon, above the laws, and can 
neither be queſtioned nor puniſhed for any injury or 
wrong, which may be committed by him. . His miniſters 
alone, or thoſe who act by his commiſſion, are obnoxi- 
ous to juſtice; and while the prince is thus allured, by 
the proſpect of perſonal lafety, to give the laws their free 


courle, an equal ſecurity is, in effect, obtained, by the 
We. „ puniſh- 
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puniſhment of leſſer offenders, and at the ſame time 3 
civil war is avoided, which would be the infallible con- 
ſequence, were an attack, at every turn, made directly 
upon the ſovereign. But tho' the conſtitution pays ti 
ſalutary compliment to the prince, it can never feaſon- 
ably be underſtood, by that maxim, to have determin- 
ed its own deſtruction, or to have eſtabliſhed a tame ſub- 
miſſion, where he protects his miniſters, perſeveres in 
injuſtice, 'and uſurps the whole power of the common- 
wealth. This caſe, indeed, is never expreſly put by the 
laws; becaufe it is impoſſible for them, in their ordi- 
nary courſe, to provide a remedy for it, or eſtabliſh 
magiſtrate, with ſuperior authority, to chaſtife the ex- 
orbitancies of the prince. But as a right without a 
remedy would be the greateſt of all abſurdities; the 
remedy in this caſe, is the extraordinary one of reſiſt- 
ance, when affairs come to that extremity, that the con- 
ſtitution can be defended by it alone. Refiſtance, there- 
fore, muſt, of courſe, become more frequent in the 
BriTisH government, than in others, which ate ſimpler, 
and conſiſt of fewer parts and movements. Where the 
| king is an abſolute ſovereign, he has little temptation 
to commit ſuch enormous tyranny as may juftly provoke 
rebellion : But where he is limited, his imprudent am- 
dition, without any great vices, may run him into that 
perilous fituation. This is commonly ſuppoſed to have 
been the caſe with CHARLESs the Firſt; and if we may 
now ſpeak truth, after animoſities are laid, this was alfo 
the caſe with James the Second. Theſe were harmleſs, 
if not, in their private character, good men; but miſtak- 
ing the nature of our conſtitution, and engroſſing the 

whole legiſlative power, it became neceſſary to oppoſe 
them with ſome vehemence; and even to deprive the 
latter formally of that authority, which he had uſed with 
fuch Is and indifcretion. 


ESSAY 


Of the Coalition of PaRTIISõ. 


O aboliſh all diſtinctions of party may not be prac- 
| ticable, perhaps not deſirable, in a free govern- 
ment. The only parties, which are dangerous, are ſuch 
as entertain oppoſite views with regard to the eſſentials 
of government, the ſucceſſion of the crown, or the more 
conſiderable privileges belonging to the ſeveral members 
of the conſtitution ; where there is no room for any com- 
promize or accommodation, and where the controverſy 
may appear ſo momentous as to juſtify even an oppolition 
by arms to the pretenſions of antagoniſts. Of this na- 
ture was the animoſity continued for above a century be- 
tween the parties in ENGLAND; an animoſity which 
broke out ſometimes into civil war, which occaſioned 
violent revolutions, and which continually endangered 
the peace and tranquillity of the nation. But as there 
has appeared of late the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms of an uni- 
verſal deſire to aboliſh theſe party diſtinctions; this ten- 
dency to a coalition affords the moſt agreeable proſpect 
of future happineſs, and ought to be carefully cheriſhed 
and promoted by every lover of his country. 
There is not a more effectual method of promoting fo 
good an end, than to prevent all unreaſonable inſult and 
triumph of the one party over the other, to encourage 
moderate opinions, to find the proper medium in all diſ- 
cha L1z3 putes, 
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putes, to perſuade each that its antagoniſt may poſſibly 
be ſometimes in the right, and to keep a. balance in the 
praife and blame which we beſtow on either ſide. The 
two former Eſſays, concerning the original contract and 
paſſroe obedience, are calculated for this purpoſe with re- 
gard to the phileſophical controverſies between the parties, 
and tend to ſhow that neither fide are in theſe reſpects ſo 
fully ſupported by reaſon as they endeavour to flatter 
themſelves. We ſhall proceed to exerciſe the ſame mo- 
deration with regard to the hi/torical diſputes between the 
parties, by proving that each of them was juſtified by 
plauſible topics; that there were on both ſides wiſe men 
who meant well to their country, and that the paſt ani- 
moſity between the factions had no better foundation than 
narrow prejudice or intereſted paſſion. 


The popular party, who afterwards acquired the name 
of whigs, might juſtify by very ſpecious arguments, that 
oppoſition to the crown, from which our preſent free 
conſtitution is derived. Tho? obliged to acknowlege, 
that precedents in favour of prerogative had uniformly 
taken place during many reigns before CHARLEs the 
Firſt, they thought, that there was no reaſon for ſub- 
mitting any longer to ſo dangerous an authority. Such 
might have been their reaſoning: The rights of man- 
kind are ſo ſacred, that no preſcription of tyranny | or 
arbitrary power can have authority ſufficient to aboliſh 
them. Liberty is ſo ineſtimable a bleſſing, that, where- 
ever there appears any probability of recovering it, a na- 
tion may willingly run many hazards, and ought not even 
to repine at the greateſt effuſion of blood or diſſipation of 
treaſure. All human inſtitutions, and none more than 
government, are in continual fluctuation. Kings are 
ſure to embrace every opportunity of extending their pre- 
rogatives: And if favourable incidents be not alſo laid 
hold of to extend and ſecure the privileges of the people, 
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an univerſal deſpotiſm muſt for ever prevail amongſt man- 
kind, The example of all the neighbouring nations 
prove, that it is no longer ſafe to entruſt with the crown 
the ſame exorbitant prerogatives which had formerly been 
| exerciſed during rude aed ſimple ages. And tho' the 
example of many late reigns may be pleaded in favour 
of a power in the prince ſomewhat arbitrary,, more re- 
mote reigns afford inſtances of ſtricter limitations impoſed 
on the crown; and thoſe pretenſions of the parliament, 
now branded with the title of innovations, are only a re- 
covery of the juſt rights of the people. 


Theſe views, far from being odious, arg ſurely large, 
and generous, and noble: To their prevalence and ſuc- 

ceſs the kingdom owes its liberty ; perhaps its learning, 
its induſtry, commerce, and naval power: By them 
chiefly the ENGL1sH name is diſtinguiſhed among the ſo- 
ciety of nations, and aſpires to a rivalſhip with that of 
the freeſt and moſt illuſtrious commonwealths of anti- 
quity. But as all theſe mighty conſequences could not 
reaſonably be foreſeen at the time when the conteſt be- 
gan, the royaliſts of that age wanted not ſpecious argu- 
ments on their ſide, by which they could juſtify their 
defence of the then eſtabliſhed prerogatives of the crown, 
We ſhall ftate the queſtion, as it might appear to them 
at the aſſembling of that parliament, which by their 
violent encroachments on the crown, began the civil 
wars. 


The only rule of government, they might have faid, 
known and acknowledged among men, is uſe and prac- 
tice : Reaſon is ſo uncertain a guide that it will always 
be expoſed to doubt and controverſy : Could it ever render 
| itſelf prevalent over the people, men had always retain- 
ed it as their ſole rule of conduct: They had ſtill con- 
tinued in the primitive, unconnected ſtate of nature, 
without ſubmitting to political government, whoſe ſole 
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baſis is, not pure reaſon, but authority and precedent. 
Diſiolve theſe tyes, you break all the bonds of civil ſo- 
ciety, and leave every man at liberty to conſult his parti» 
cular intereſt, by thoſe expedients, which his appetite, 
diſguiſed under the appearance of reaſon, ſhall dictate to 
him, The ſpirit of innovation is ip itſelf pernicious, 
however favourable its particular object may ſometimes 
appear : A truth ſo obvious, that the popular party them- 
ſelves are ſenſible of it, and therefore cover their en- 
croachments on the crown by the plauſible pretence of 
their recovering the antient liberties of the people. 

But the preſent prerogatives of the crown, allowing 
all the ſuppoſitions of that party, have been inconteſtibly 
eſtabliſhed ever ſince the acceflion of the Houſe of Tu- 
Dok; a period, which, as it now comprehends an hun- 
dred and ſixty years, may be allowed ſufficient to give 
ſtability to any conſtitution, Would it not have appeared 
ridiculous, in the reign of the Emperor AprIan, to 
talk of the conſtitution of the republic as the rule of go- 
vernment; or to ſuppoſe that the former rights of the 
ſenate, and conſuls and tribunes were ſtill ſubſiſting ? 


But the preſent claims of the ExncL184 monarchs are 
infinitely more favourable than thoſe of the Roman 
emperors during that age. The authority of AuGusTvus 
was a plain uſurpation, grounded only on military vio- 
Jence, and forms ſuch an æra in the RoMAN hiſtory, as 
is obvious to every reader. But if Henzy VII. really, 
as ſome pretend, enlarged the power of the crown, it 
was only by inſenſible acquiſitions, which eſcaped the 
apprehenſion of the people, and have ſcarcely been re- 
marked even by hiſtorians and politicians. The new go- 
vernment, if it deſerves the name, is an imperceptible tran- 
ſition from the former; is entirely engrafted on it; de- 
rives its title fully from that root; and is to be conſidered 
ny as one of thoſe * revolutions, to which: 

human 
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human affairs, in every nation, will be for ever ſub- 
ject. 

The Houſe of Tupox, and after them that of STU Ax T, 
exerciſed no prerogatives, but what had been claimed 
and exerciſed by the PLANTAGENETS, Not a ſingle 
branch of their authority can be ſaid to be altogether an 
innovation, The only difference is, that perhaps the 
former kings exerted theſe powers only by intervals, and 
were not able, by reaſon of the oppoſition of their ba- 
rons, to fender them ſo ſteady a rule of adminiſtration *. 
But the ſole inference from this fact is, that thoſe an- 
tient times were more turbulent and ſeditious ; and that 
royal authority, the conſtitution, and the laws have hap- 
pily of late gained the aſcendant. 


Under what pretence can the popular party now talk 
of recovering the antient conſtitution ? The former con- 
troul over the kings was not placed in the commons, but 
in the barons: The people had no authority, and even 
little or no liberty, till the crown, by ſuppreſſing theſe, 
factious tyrants, enforced the execution of the laws, and 
obliged all the ſubjects equally to reſpect each others 
rights, privileges, and properties. If we muſt return 
to the antient barbarous and GoTHic conſtitution ; let 
thoſe gentlemen, who now behave themſelves with ſo 
much inſolence to their ſovereign, ſet the firſt example, 
Let them make court to be admitted as retainers to a 
neighbouring baron; and by ſubmitting to flavery under 
him, acquire ſome protection to themſelves; together with 


the power of exerciſing rapine and oppreſſion over their 


The author believes that he was the firſt writer whe advanced that the 
family of Tupor” poſſeſſed in general more authority than their immediate 
| predeceſſors: An opinion, which, he hopes, will be ſupported by hiftory, 
but which he propoſes with ſome diffidence, There are ſtrong ſymptoms of 
arbitrary power in ſome former reigns, even after figning of the charters, 
The power of the crown in that age depended leſs on the . than 
on the capacity and vigour of the prince who wore it. 
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Ir . 
inferior flaves and villains. This was the condition of 
the commons among their remote anceſtors. | 


But how far back ſhall we go, in having recourſe to 
antient conſtitutions and governments? There was a 
conſtitution ſtil] more antient than that to which theſe 
innovators affect ſo much to appeal. During that pe- 
riod there was no magna charta : The barons themſelves 
poſſeſſed few regular, ſtated privileges: And the houſe of 
commons probably had not an exiſtence. 


It is pleaſant to hear a houſe, while they are uſurping 

the whole power of government, talk of reviving an- 
tient inſtitutions. . Is it not known, that, tho' the re- 
preſentatives received wages from their conſtituents ; to 
be a member of their houſe was always conſidered as a 
burthen, and a freedom from it as a privilege ? Will they 
perſuade us, that power, which of all human acquiſitions 
is the moſt coveted, and in compariſon of which even 
reputation and pleaſure and riches are lighted, could 
ever be regarded as a burthen by any man ? 


The property acquired of late by the commons, it is 
faid, entitles them to more power than their anceſtors 
enjoyed. But to what is this encreaſe of their property 
owing, but to an encreaſe of their liberty and their ſe- 
curity ? Let them there fore acknowledge, that their an- 
ceſtors, while the crown was reſtrained by the ſeditious 
barons, really enjoyed leſs liberty than they themſelves 
have attained, after the ſovereign acquired the aſcendant : 
And let them enjoy that liberty with moderation; and 
not forfeit it by new exorbitant claims, and by render- 
ing it a pretence for endleſs innovations. i 


The true rule of government is the preſent eſtabliſhed 
practice of the age. That has moſt authority, becauſe it 
is recent: It is alſo better known, for the ſame reaſon. 
Who has aſſured thoſe tribunes, that the PLANTAGE- 
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NE TS did not exerciſe as high acts of authority as the 
_ Tupors.? The hiſtorians, they ſay, do not mention 
them. But the hiſtorians are alſo ſilent with regard to 
the chief exertions of prerogative by the Tupors. 
Where any power or prerogative is fully and undoubtedly 
eſtabliſhed, the exerciſe of it paſſes for a thing of courſe, 
and readily eſcapes the notice of hiſtory and annals. 
Had we no other monuments of EL1zAaBETH's reign, 
than what are preſerved eyen by CAupEx, the moſt co- 
pious, judicious, and exact of our hiſtorians, we ſhould 
be entirely ignorant of the moſt important maxims of her 
government, | 

Was not the preſent monarchical government, to its 
full extent, authorized by lawyers, recommended by di- 
vines, acknowledged by politicians, acquieſced in, nay 
paſſionately cheriſhed, by the people in general ; and all 
this during a period of at leaſt a hundred and fixty years, 
and till of late, without the leaſt murmur or controver- 
ſy ? This general conſent ſurely, during ſo long a time, 
muſt be ſufficient to render a conſtitution legal and valid. 
If the origin of all power be derived, as is pretended, 
from the people ; here is their conſent in the fulleſt and 
moſt ample terms that can be defired or imagined. | 


But the people muſt not pretend, becauſe they can, 
by their conſent, lay the foundations of government, 
that therefore they are to be permitted, at their pleaſure, 
to overthrow and ſubvert them. There is no end of 
theſe ſeditious and arrogant claims. The power of the 
crown is now openly ſtruck at: The nobility are alſo in 
viſible peril : The gentry will ſoon follow: The popular 
leaders, who will then aſſume the name of gentry, will 
next be expoſed to danger; And the people themſelves, 
| having become incapable of civil government, and lying 
under the reſtraint of no authority, muſt, for the ſake. 
of peace, admit, inſtead of their legal and mild mo- 
narchs, a ſucceſſion of military and deſpotic tyrants. ' 

bie Tbeſe 


Theſe conſequences are the more to be dreaded, as the 
orofons. fury of the people, tho gloſſed over by preten- 
ſions to civil liberty, is in reality incited by the fanati- 
ciſm of religion; a principle the. maſt blind, headfirong 
and ungovernable, by which human nature can ever 
poſſibly be actuated. Popular rage is dreadful from what- 
* ever motive derived: But muſt be attended with. the moſt 

nicious conſequences, when it ariſes froma principle, 
which diſclaims all controul by human law, reaſon, or 
authority. 

Theſe are the arguments, which each pate; may make 
uſe of to juſtify the conduct of their predeceſſors, during 
that great criſis. The event has ſhown, that the reaſon- 
ings of the popular party were better founded ; but per- 
haps, according to the eftabliſhed maxims of lawyers and 
politicians, the views of the royaliſts ought, beforehand, 
to have appeared more ſolid, more ſafe, and more legal. 
But this is certain, that the greater moderation we now 
employ in repreſenting paſt events ; the nearer we ſhall 
be to produce a full coalition of the parties, and an en- 
tire acquieſcence in our preſent happy eſtabliſhment. Mo- 
deration is of advantage to every eſtabliſhment : Nothing 
but zeal can overturn a ſettled power: And an over- 
active zxal in friends is apt to beget a like ſpirit in an- 
tagoniſts. The tranſition from a moderate oppoſition 
againſt an eſtabliſhment, to an entire er in it, 
is eaſy and inſenſible. 


There are many invincible arguments, which ſhould 
induce the malecontent party to acquieſce entirely in the 
preſent ſettlement of the conſtitution, They now find, 
that the ſpirit of civil liberty, tho” at firſt connected with 
religious fanatieiſm, could purge itſelf from that pol- 
lution, and appear under a more genuine and engaging 
aſpe&t;/ a friend to toleration, and an encourager of all 


the 3 and 6 eas ſentiments that do honour to 
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human nature. They may obſerve, that the popular 
claims could ſtop at a proper period; and after retrench- 
ing the exorbitant prerogatives of the crown, could till 
maintain a due reſpect to monarchy, to nobility, and to 
all antient inſtitutions. Above all, they muſt be ſen- 
ſible, that the very principle, which made the ſtrength 
of their party, and from which it derived its chief au- 
thority, has now deſerted them, and gone over to their 
antagoniſts. The plan of liberty is ſettled ; its happy 
effects are proved by experience; a long tract of time has 
given it ſtability; and whoever would attempt to over- 
turn it, and to recall the paſt government or abdicated 
family, would, beſides other more criminal imputations, 
be expoſed in their turn to the reproach of faction and in- 
novation. While they peruſe the hiſtory of paſt events, 
they ought to reflect, both that theſe rights of the crown 
are long ſince annihilated, and that the tyranny, and vio- 
lence, and oppreſſion, to which they often gave riſe, are 
ills, from which the eftabliſhed liberty of the conſtitution 
has now at laſt happily protected the people. Theſe re- 
flections will prove a better ſecurity to our freedom and 
privileges, than to deny, contrary to the cleareſt evidence 
of facts, that ſuch regal powers ever had any exiſtence. 
There is not a more effectual method of betraying a 
cauſe, than to lay the ſtreſs of the argument on a wrong 
place, and by diſputing an untenable poſt, enure the ad- 
yerſaries to ſucceſs and victory. | 


ES -Y- - 2, 


Of the PROTESTANT SUCCESSION. 


SUPPOSE, that a member of parliament, in the reign 

of King WILLIAM or Queen ANNE, while the eſta- 
bliſhment of the Proteſlant Succeſſion was yet uncertain, 
were deliberating concerning the party. he would chuſe 
in that important queſtion, and weighing, with impar- 
tiality, the advantages and diſadvantages on each fide. 
I believe the following particulars would have entered 
into his conſideration. 


He would eaſily perceive the great advantages reſulting 
from the reſtoration of the STUART family; by which 
we ſhould preſerve the ſucceſſion clear and undiſputed, 
free from a pretender, with ſuch a ſpecious title as that 
of blood, which, with the multitude, is always the claim, 
the ſtrongeſt and moſt eaſily comprehended. *Tis in 
vain to ſay, as many have done, that the queſtion with 
regard to governors, independent of government, is frivo- 
lous, and little worth diſputing, much leſs fighting about. 
The generality of mankind never will enter into theſe 
ſentiments ; and 'tis much happier, I believe, for ſo- 
ciety, that they do not, but rather continue in their 
natural prejudices and prepoſſeſſions. How could ftabi- 
lity be preſerved in any monarchical government, (which, 
tho' perhaps, not the beſt, is, and always has been, the 
moſt common of any) unleſs men had fo Fan a re- 
| .gard 
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gard for the true heir of their royal family ; andeven tho? 
be be weak in underſtanding, or infirm in years, gave 
him ſo great a preference above perſons the moſt accom- 
pliſhed in'ſhining talents, or celebrated for great atchieve- 
ments? Would not every popular leader put in his claim 
at every Vacancy, or even without any vacaney; and 
the kingdom become the theatre of perpetual wars and 
convulſions ? The condition of the Ron Ax empire, ſure- 
ly, was not, in this reſpe&, much to be envied ; nor is 
that of the Eaftern nations, who pay little regard to the 
title of their ſovereigns, but ſacrifice them, every day, 
to the caprice or momentary humour of the populace or 
ſoldiery. *Tis but a fooliſh wiſdom, which is fo care- 
fully diſplayed, in undervaluing princes, and placing them 
on a level With the meaneſt of mankind. To be ſure, 
an anatomiſt finds no more in the greateſt monarch than 
in the loweſt peaſant or day-labourer; and a moraliſt 
may, perhaps, frequently find leſs. But what do all theſe 
reflections tend to? We, all of us, ill retain theſe pre- 
judices in favour of birth and family; and neither in our 
ſerious occupations, nor moſt careleſs amuſements, can we 
ever get entirely rid of them, A tragedy, that ſhould re- 
preſent the adventures of ſailors, or porters, or even of 
private gentlemen, would preſently diſguſt us; but one 
that introduces kings and princes, acquires in our eyes an 
air of importance and dignity. Or ſhould a man be able, 
by bis ſuperior wiſdom, to get entirely above ſuch pre- 
poſſeſſions, he would ſoon, by means of the ſame wiſ- 
dom, again bring himſelf down to them, for the ſake of 
ſociety, whoſe welfare he would perceive to be intimately 
connected with them. Far from endeavouring to unde- 
ceive the people in this particular, he would cherifh ſuch 
ſentiments of reverence to their princes ; as requiſite to 
preſerve. a due ſubordination in ſociety. And tho' the 
lives of twenty thouſand men be often ſacrificed to main- 
tain a king in poſſeſſion of his throne, or preſerve the 

my right 
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right of ſucceſſion undiſturbed, he entertains no indigna- 
tion at the loſs, on pretence that every individual of theſe 
was, perhaps, in himſelf, as valuable as the prince he 
ſerved. ' He conſiders the conſequences of violating the 
hereditary rights of kings : Conſequences, which may be 
felt for many centuries ; while the loſs of ſeveral thou- 
ſand men brings ſo little prejudice to a large kingdom, 
that it may not be perceived a few years afterwards. 


The advantages of the Hanover ſucceſſion are of an 
oppoſite nature, and ariſe from this very circumſtance, 
that it violates hereditary right; and places on the throne 
a prince, to whom birth gave no title to that dignity, 
*Tis evident to any one who conſiders the hiſtory of this - 
iſland, that the privileges of the people have, during the 
two laſt centuries, been continually upon the increaſe, 
by the diviſion of the church-lands, by the alienations 
of the barons eſtates, by the progreſs of trade, and above 
all, by the happineſs of our ſituation, which, for a long 
time, gave us ſufficient ſecurity, without any ſtanding 
army or military eſtabliſhment. On the contrary, public 
liberty has, almoſt in every other nation of Europe, 
been, during the fame period, extremely upon the de- 
cline ; while the people were diſguſted at the hardſhips 
of the old feudal militia, and choſe rather to intruſt their 

prince with mercenary armies, which he eaſily turned 
againſt themſelves. It was nothing extraordinary, there- 
fore, that ſome of our BRITISRH ſovereigns miſtook. the 
nature of the conſtitution, and genius of the people; 
and as they embraced all the favourable precedents left 
them by their anceſtors, they overlooked all thoſe which 
were contrary, and which ſuppoſed a limitation -in our 
government. They were encouraged in this miſtake, by 

the example of all the neighbouring princes, who, bear- 
ing the ſame title or appellation, and being adorned with 
the ſame enſigns of authority, naturally led them to 
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claim the ſame powers and prerogatives . The flattery 
of courtiers farther blinded them ; and above all, that of 
the clergy, who from ſeveral paſſages of ſcripture, and 
theſe wreſted too, had erected a regular and avowed ſyſtem 


| of tyranny and deſpotic power. The only method of 


» It appears from the tO and proclamations, and whole train of 
King Jamzs 1.'s actions, av well as bis ſon's, that they conſidered the 


ENI 18H government as a fimple monarchy, and never imagined that any 


eonſiderable part of their ſubjects entertained a contrary idea, This made 
them diſcover their pretenſions, without preparing any force to ſupport them; 
and even without reſetve or diſguiſe, which are always employed by thoſe, 
who enter upon any new project, or endeavour to innovate in any govern- 
ment. King IAuzs told his parliament plainly, when they meddled in 
ſtate affairs, Ne ſutor 1 ultra crepidam. He vſed alſo, at his table, in promiſ- 
cuous companies, to advance his notions, in a manner ſtill more undiſguiſed ; 
As we may learn from a tory told in the life of Mr, WALLzs, and which 

| that poet uſed frequently to repeat, When Mr, Wa TIER was young, he 
had the curioſity to go to court; and he ſtood in the circle, and ſaw King 
Jamzs dine, where, banda other company, there ſat at table two bi- 
ſhops, The King, openly and aloud, propoſed this queſtion, Whether be 
might : not take his ſubjeF;s money, when be bad occaſion for it, without all this 
formality of parliament ? The one biſhop readily replied, God forbid you ſhould 
not: For you are'the breath of our writs. The other biſhop declined anſwer- 
ing, and ſaid he was not ſkilled in parliamentary caſes: But upon the 
King's urging him, and ſaying he would admit of no evaſion, his lordſhip 
replied very pleaſantly, Why, then, I think your majeſiy may lawfully take my 
Brother's money: For be offers it. In Sir WALTER RariziGn's preface ts 
the Hiſtory of the World, there is this remarkable paſſage, P11. Ir II. by 
firong band and main force, attempted to make bimſelf not only an abſolute mo- 
narch over the Netherlands, like unto the kings and ſovercigns of England and 
France; but Turk-like, to tread under his feet all their natural and fundamen- 
tal laws, privileges, and antient rights. SyENSERx, ſpeaking of ſome grants 
of the Exel ien kings to the Inx54 corporations, ſays, “ All which, tho", 
 < at the time of their firſt grant, they were tolerable, and perhaps * 
ec able, yet now are moſt unreaſonable and inconvenient. But all theſe 
«_ will eaſily be cut off with the ſuperior power of her majeſty's prerogative, 
&« #gainſt which her own grants are not to be pleaded or inforced,” State 
of InELAND, p. 1537. Edit. 1706. 


+ As theſe were very common, if not, perhaps, the univerſal notions of 
the times, the two firſt princes of the houſe of STvazT were the more 
| excuſable for their miſtake, And RAarin, ſuitable to his uſual malig- 
' nity and partiality, ſeems bo teat them. with too much ſeveritx, upon ac- 
ps . 
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deſtroying, at once, all theſe exorbitant claims and pre- 
tenſions,” was to depart from the true hereditary line, 
and chooſe a prince, who, being plainly a creature of the 
public, and receiving the crown on conditions, expreſſed 
and avowed, found his authority eftabliſhed on the ſame 
| bottom with the privileges of the people. By electing 
him in the royal line, we cut off all hopes of ambitious 
ſubjects, who might, in future emergencies, diſturb the 
government by their cabals and pretenſions : By render- 
ing the crown hereditary in his family, we avoided all the 
inconveniencies of elective monarchy : And by excluding 
the linea! heir, we ſecured all our conftitutional limita- 
tions, and rendered our government uniform and of a 
piece. The people cheriſh monarchy, becauſe protected 
by it : The monarch favours liberty, becauſe created by 
it. And thus every advantage is obtained by the new 
eſtabliſhment, as far as human ſkill and wiſdom can ex- 
tend itſelf, 


Theſe are the ſeparate advantages of fixing the ſucceſ- 
ſion, either in the houſe of STUART, or in that of Haxo- 
YER, There are alſo diſadvantages on each. eſtabliſh- 
ment, which an impartial patriot would ponder and exa- 
mine, in order to form a juſt judgment upon the whole, 


The, diſadvantages of the proteſtant ſucceſſion conſiſt in 
the foreign dominions, which are poſſeſſed by the princes 
of the HAN OVER line, and which, it might be ſuppoſed, 
would engage us in the intrigues and wars of the conti- 
nent, and loſe us, in ſome meaſure, the ineſtimable ad- 
vantage we poſſeſs of being ſurrounded and guarded by 
the ſea, which we command. The diſadvantages of re- 
calling the abdicated family conſiſt chiefly in their reli- 
gion, which is more prejudicial to ſociety than that eſta- 

. bliſhed amongſt us, is contrary to it, and affords no to- 
leration, or peace, or ſecurity to any other religion. 


- 
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It appears to me, that all theſe 88 Ry difadran- 
tages are allowed on both ſides ; at leaſt, by every one 
who is at all ſuſceptible of argument or reaſoning. No 
ſubject, however loyal, pretends to deny, that the diſ- 
puted title and foreign dominions of the preſent royal fa- 
mily are a loſs. Nor is there any partizan of the STUarT 
family, but will confeſs, that the claim of hereditary, in- 
defeaſible right, and the Roman Catholic religion, are 
alſo diſadvantages in that family. It belongs, therefore, to 
2 philoſopher alone, who is of neither party, to put all 
theſe circumſtances in the ſcale, and aſſign to each of 
them its proper poiſe and influence. Such an one will 
readily, at firſt, acknowledge, that all political queſtions 
are infinitely complicated, and that there ſcarce ever oc- 
curs, in any deliberation, a choice, which is either pure- 
ly good, or purely ill, Conſequences, mixed and varied, 
may be foreſeen to flow from every meaſure: And ma- 
ny conſequences, unforeſeen, do always, in fact, reſult 
from it. Heſitation, and reſerve, and ſuſpence, are there- 
fore, the only ſentiments he brings to this eſſay or trial. 
Or if he indulges any paſſion, tis that of deriſion and ri- 
dicule againft the ignorant multitude, who are always 
clamorous and dogmatical, eyen in the niceſt queſtions, 
of which, from want of temper, perhaps ftill more than 
of underſtanding, they are altogether unfit judges. 

But to ſay ſomething more determinate on this head, 
the following reſlections will, I hope, ſhow the temper, 


if not the underſtanding of a philoſopher. 


Were we to judge merely by firſt appearances, and by 
paſt experience, we muſt allow that the advantagey of a 
parliamentary title of the houſe of Haxover are much 
greater than thoſe of an undiſputed hereditary title in the 
| houſe of STUART ; and that our fathers ated wiſely in 
preferring the former to the latter. So long as the houſe 
of STYART reigned in B8&ITAIN, which with ſome in- 
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terruption, was above 80 years, the government was kept 
in a continual fever, by the contentions between the pri- 
vileges of the people and the prerogatives of the crown. 
If arms were dropt, the noiſe of diſputes continued : Or 
if theſe were ſilenced, jealouſy ftill corroded the heart, 
and threw the nation into an unnatural ferment and diſ- 
order. And while we were thus occupied in domeſtic 
contentions, a foreign power, dangerous, if not fatal, ta 
public liberty, eredted itſelf in Euzoes, without any 
oppoſition from us, and even ſometimes with our aſ- 
8 | ys . 


But during theſe laſt ſixty years, when a parliamentary 

eſtabliſhment has taken place; whatever factions may 
have prevailed either among the people or in public aſ- 
ſemblies, the whole force of our conſtitution has always 
fallen to one fide, and an uninterrupted harmony has 
been preſerved between our princes and our parliaments. 
Public liberty, with internal peace and order, has flou- 
riſhed almoſt without interruption : Trade and manu- 
factures, and agriculture, have increaſed : The arts, and 
ſciences, and philoſophy, have been cultivated. Even reli- 
gious parties have been neceſſitated to lay aſide their mu- 
tual rancour : And the glory of the nation has ſpread itſelf 
all over EuroPe ; while we ſtand the bulwark againſt 
oppreſſion, and the great antagoniſt of that power which 
threatens every people with conqueſt and ſubjection. So 
long and ſo glorious a period no nation almoſt can boaſt 
of: Nor is there another inſtance in the whole hiſtory 
of mankind, that ſo many millions of people have, dur- 
ing ſuch a ſpace of time, been held together, in a man- 
ner ſo free, ſo rational, and ſo ſuitable to the Ugnlty of 
human nature. 


But tho! this recent | inſtance ſeems clearly to decide in 
favour of the preſent eſtabliſhment, there are ſome circum- 
ſtances to be thrown into the other ſcale 3 and tis dan- 
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gerous. to. en, our men by one Frant or ex- 
ample. 

We have had 100 rebellions Aeg the qoutiſhing'p 55 
rod above mentioned, beſides plots and conſpiracies with- 
out number. -And if none of theſe have produced any 
very fatal event, we may aſeribe our eſcape chiefly. to the 
narrow genius of thoſe princes who diſputed our efta- 
bliſhment.z; and may eſteem ourſelves ſo far fortunate, 
But the claims of the baniſhed! family, E fear, are not yet 
antiquated; and who can foretel, that their future at- 
tempts will produce no greater diforder ? 


The diſputes, between privilege and prerogative may 

eaſily he compoſed by laws, And, votes, and conferences, 

and. conceſſions; where there is tolerable temper. or pru- 
dence on both ſides, or on either ſide. Among contend- 
Ing titles, the queſtion can only be determined by the 
ſword, and. by devaſtation, and by ciyil war. 

A prince ibo fills the throne with a diſputed title, 
dares not arm his ſubjects; the only method of ſecuring 
a people fully, both: thera dear 394 _ fo- 
xeign conqueſt; _ 

-NorwithBabding all our Me and renown, what a 
eritical eſcape did we lately make from dangers, which 
were owing not ſo wuch to bad conduct and ill ſucceſs 
In war, as to the pernicious praQtice of mortgaging « our 
finances, and the ftill more pernicious maxim of never 
paying off our incumbrances ? Such fatal meaſures could 
never have” been embraced, had it not been to ſecure a 
precarious effabjiſhment *, „ > | 

But to conyince us, that an hereditary title. is to be 
PSU rather than a A one, which. is not 


» Thoſe whs confider his datverſi this pernicious ae of funding. 
Has become all over Evz0yZ, may perhaps diſpute this laſt Fo. But 
we lay under leſs neeeſſity than other ſtates. e 
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ſupported by any other views or motives; a man needs 
only tranſport himſelf back to the zra of the reſtoration, 
and ſuppoſe, that he had had a ſeat in that parliament 
which recalled the royal family, and put a period to the 
greateſt di ſorders that ever aroſe from the oppoſite pre- 
tenſions of prince and people. What would have been 
thought of one, that had propoſed, at that time, to ſet 
aſide CHARLES II. and ſettle the crown on the Duke of 
Vokk or GLocesTER,' merely in order to exclude all 
high claims, like thoſe of their father and grandfather ? 
Would not ſuch an' one have been regarded as a very 
extravagant projector, who loved dangerous remedies, and 
could tamper and play with a government and national 
conſtitution, like a quack with a ſickly patient? 

The advantages which reſult from a parliamentary 
title, preferably to an hereditary one, tho? they are great, 
are too refined ever to enter into the conception of the vul- 

The bulk of mankind would never allow them to 
be ſufficient for committing what would be regarded as 
an injuſtice to the prince, They muſt be ſupported by 
ſome gtoſs, popular, and familiar topics; and wiſe men, 
though convinced of their force, would reje& them, in 
compliance with the weakneſs and prejudices of the peo- 
ple. An ineroaching tyrant or deluded bigot alone, by 
his miſconduct, is able to enrage the nation, and render 
practicable what was always perhaps deſireable. 


In reality, the reaſon aſſigned by the nation for exclud- 
ing the race of STUART, and ſo many other branches of 
the royal family, is not on account of their hereditary 
title (which, however juſt in itſelf, would to vulgar 
apprehenſions, have appeared altogether abſurd) but on 
account of their religion. Which leads us to compare the 
diſadvantages above mentioned of each eſtabliſhment, 


I confeſs, that, conſidering the matter in general, it 
were much to be wiſhed, that our prince had no foreign 
| M m 4 dominions, 
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dominions, and could confine all his attention to the 
government of this iſland. For not to mention ſome real 
inconveniencies that may reſult from territories on the 
- continent, they afford ſuch à handle for calumny and 
| defamation, as-is greedily ſeized by the people, who are 
always diſpoſed to think ill of their ſuperiors. It muſt, 
however, be acknowledged, that Hanover is, perhaps, 
the ſpot of ground in Eurars the leaft inconvenient for 
a King of BRITAINx. It lies in the heart of GERMA- 


Nr, at a diſtance from the great powers, which are our 


natural rivals: It is protected by the laws of the empire, 
as well as by the arms of its own ſovereign, and it ſerves 
only to connect us more cloſely with the houſe of Aus- 
TRIA, which is our natural ally. tif 
| os by far- 
niſhing us with a conſiderable. body of auxiliary troops, 
the braveſt and moſt faithful in the world. The Elector 
of HAN OVER is the only conſiderable prince in the em- 
| pire, who has purſued no ſeparate end, and has raiſed up 
no ſtale pretenſions, during the late commotions of 
EvRoPE ; but has acted, all along, with the dignity of a 
King of Barra. And ever ſince the acceſſion of that 
family, it would be difficult to ſhow any barm we have 
ever received from the electoral dominions, except that 
ſhort diſguſt in 1718, with CHARLES XII. who, regu- 
lating himſelf by maxims very different from thoſe of 
other princes, made C perſonal quarrel of every public 
| Injury . 

The aliciows perſuaſion of thoſe of STUART is an. 
inconvenience of a much deeper dye, and would threaten 
us with much more diſmal conſequences. The Roman 

Catholic religion, with its huge train of prieſts and friers, 
is vaſtly more expenſive than ours: Even tho? unaccom- 
panied with its natural attendants * inquiſitors, and 
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ſtakes, and gibbets, it is leſs tolerating: And not con- 
tented with dividing the ſacerdotal from the regal office 
(which muſt be prejudicial to any ftate) it beſtows the 
former on a foreigner, who has always a ſeparate, and 
may often have an oppoſite intereſt to that of the public, 

But were this religion ever ſo advantageous to ſociety, 
it is contrary to that which is eſtabliſhed among us, and 
which is likely to keep poſſeſſion for a long time, of the 
minds of the people. And tho' it is much to be hoped, 
that the progreſs of reaſon and philoſophy will, by de- 
grees, abate the virulent acrimony of oppoſite religions 
all over EvRopx ; yet the ſpirit of moderation has, as 
yet, made too flow advances to be entirely truſted, The 
conduct of the Saxon family, where the ſame perſon 
can be a Catholic King and Proteſtant Elector, is, per- 
haps, the firſt inftance, in modern times, of ſa reaſonable 
and prudent a behaviour. And the gradual progreſs of 
the Catholic ſuperſtition does, even there, prognoſticate 

a ſpeedy alteration : After which, tis juſtly to be appre- 
hended, that perſecutions will put a ſpeedy period to the 
Proteſtant religion in the place of its nativity. 

Thus, upon the whole, the advantages of the ſettle- 
ment in the family of STUART, which frees us from + 
diſputed title, ſeem to bear ſome proportion with thoſe of 
the ſettlement in the family of Hanover, which frees 
us from the claims of prerogative : But at the ſame 
time, its diſadvantages, by placing on the throne a Ro- 
man Catholic,. are much greater than thoſe of the other 
eſtabliſhment, in ſettling the crown on a foreign prince. 
What party an impartial patriot, in the reign of K. 
WILLIAM or Q. ANNE, would have choſen amidſt theſe 
oppoſite views, may, perhaps, to ſome appear hard. to 
determine. For my part, I eſteem liberty ſo invaluable 
a bleſſing in ſociety, that whatever favours its progreſs 
and ſecurity, can ſcarce be too fendly cherifhed by uy 
one who is a Jover of human kind. 

But 


— 
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But the ſettlement in the houſe of Hanover has ac- 
tually taken place. The princes of that family, without 
intrigue, without cabal, without ſolicitation on their 

part, have been called to mount our throne,” by the united 
voice of the whole legiſlative body. They have, ſince 
their acceſſion, diſplayed in all their actions, the utmoſt 
mildneſs, equity, and regard to the laws and conſtitution. 
Our own miniſters, our own patliaments; ourſelves have 
governed us; and if aught ill has befallen us, we can on- 
. ly blame fortune or ourſelves. What a reproach muſt 
we become among nations, if, diſguſted with à ſettle- 
ment ſo deliberately made, and whoſe conditions have 
been ſo religiouſſy m— we ſhould throw every thing 
again into confuſion; and by our levity and rebellious 
diſpoſition, prove ourſelves totally unfit for any Rate but 
that of abſolute ſlavery and ſubjection:?: 


The greateſt inconvenience attending a diſputed tide, 
* that it brings us in danger of civil wars and rebel“ 
tions. What wiſe man, to avoid this inconvenience, 
would run directly upon a civil war and rebellion? Not 
to mention, that ſo long poſſeſſion, ſecured by fo many 
laws, muſt, ere this time, in the apprehenſion of a great 
part of the nation, have begot a title in the houſe of HA- 
\NOVER; independent of their preſent poſſeſſion : So that 
now: we ſhould not, even by a revolution, obtain the end 
of avoiding a diſputed title. i 


N revolution made by national forces, will ever be 
able, without ſome other great neceſſity, to aboliſh our 
debts and incumbrances, in which the intereſt of ſo many 

perſons is concerned. And à revolution made by foreign 
forces, is a conqueſt: A calamity with which the pre- 
carious balance of power threatens us, and which our 
civil diſſenſions are likely, above all other Crue, 
to brin 8 wo us, 
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IS EA of a PxxFECT COMMONWEALTH, 


F all mankind there are none ſo pernicious as poli- 
F# tical projectors, if they have power; nor ſo ridi- 
culous, if they want it: As on. the other hand, a wiſe 
palitician is the moſt beneficial character in nature, if ac- 
companicd with authority; and the moſt innocent, and 
not altogether uſeleſs, even if deprived of it. Tis not 
with forms of government, as with other artificial con- 
trivances z 3 where an old engine may be rejected, if we 
can diſcover another more accurate and commodious, or 
where trials may ſafely be made, even tho' the ſucceſs 
be doubtful, An eſtabliſhed government has an infinite 
advantage, by that very circumſtance of its being eſta- 
bliſhed ; the bulk of mankind being governed by autho- 
rity, not reaſon, and never attributing authority to any 
thing that has not the recommendation of antiquity. To 
. tamper, therefore, in this affair, or try projects merely 
upon the credit of ſuppoſed argument and philoſophy, 
can never be the part of a wiſe magiſtrate, who will bear 
a reverence to what carries the marks of age; and tho? 
he may attempt ſome improvements for the public good, 
yet will he adjuſt his innovations, as much as poſlible, to 
the antient fabric, and preſerve intire the chief n and 
ſupports of the conſtitution. 


The mathematicians in EuxorE have been much di- 
Vvided concerning that figure of a ſhip, which is the moſt 
commodious for ſailing; and Hu YGENs,' who at laſt de- 
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termined this controverſy, is juſtly thought to have obli-· 
the learned, as well as commercial world; tho Co- 
LUMBUS had failed to AMERICA, and Sir Francis 
Drake made the tour of the world, without any ſuch 
diſcovery. As one form of government muſt be allowed 
mare perfect than another, independent of the manners 
and humours of particular men; why may we not in- 
quire what is the moſt perfect of all, tho” the common 
batched and inaccurate governments ſeem to ſerve the 
purpoſes of ſociety, and tho it be not ſo eaſy to eſtabliſh 
a new government, as to build a veſſel upon a new plan? 
The fubje& is ſurely the moſt worthy curioſity of any the 
wit of man can poſſibly deviſe. And who knows, if this 
controverſy were fixed by the univerſal conſent of the 
learned, but, in ſome future age, an opportunity might 
be afforded of reducing the theory to practice, either by 
a diflolution of the old governments, or the combination 
of men to form a new one, in ſome diſtant part of the 
world? In all cafes, it muſt be advantageous to know 
what is moſt perſect in the kind, that we may be able to 
bring any real conſtitution or form of government as near 
it as poſſible, by ſuch gentle alterations and innovations 
' as may not give too great diſturbance to ſociety, 

All I pretend to in the preſent eſſay is to revive this 
ſubject of ſpeculation; and therefore I ſhall deliver my 
ſentiments in as few words as poſſible. A long diſſerta- 
tion on that head would not, I apprehend, be very ac- 
. Ceptable to the public, who will be apt to regard ſuch _ 
. diſquiſitions both as uſeleſs and chimerical. 


All plans of government, which ſuppoſe great refor- 
mation in the manners of mankind, are plainly imagin- 
ary. Of this nature, are the Republic of PLaTo, and 
the Utopia of Sir THomas More. The Oczana is the 
only valuable model of a commonwealth, that has as yet 
been offered to the public. | 
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The chief defects of the Oc ANA ſeem to be theſe. 
Firſt, Its rotation is inconvenient, by throwing men, of 
whatever ability, by intervals, out of public employ- 
ments. Secondly, Its Agrariom is impracticable. Men 
will ſoon learn the art, which was practiſed in antient 
Rome; of concealing their poſſeſſions under other peo- 
ple's names ; till at laſt, the abuſe will become ſo com- 
mon, that they will throw off even the appearance of re- 
ſtraint. Thirdy, The Oct ana provides not a ſufficient 
ſecurity for liberty, or the redreſs of grievances. The 
ſenate muſt propoſe, and the people conſent ; by which 
means, the ſenate have not only a negative upon the 
people, but, what is of infinitely greater conſequence, 
their negative goes before the votes of the people. Were 
the King's negative of the ſame nature in the ExLISR 
conſtitution, and could he prevent any bill from coming 
into parliament, he would be an abſolute monarch, As 
his negative follows the votes of the houſes, it is of little 
conſequence : 'Such a difference is there in the manner of 
placing the ſame thing. When a popular bill has been 
debated in the two houſes, is brought to maturity, all its 
conyeniencies and inconveniencies weighed and balanced; 
if afterwards it be preſented for the royal aſſent, few 
princes will venture to reje& the unanimous defire of the 
people. But could the King cruſh a difagreeable bill in 
embryo (as was the caſe, for ſome time, in the Scors 
parliament, by means of the lords of the articles) the 
BRITISH government would have no balance, nor would 
grievances ever be redreſſed: And tis certain, that exor- 
bitant power proceeds not, in any government, from 
new laws, ſo much as from neglecting to remedy the 
abuſes which frequently riſe from the old ones. A go- 

vernment, ſays MAcaiaver, muſt often be brought 
back to its original principles. It appears then, that in 
the OcgAxA the whole legiſlature may be ſaid to eſt in 
the ſenate ; which HaxrINGTON would own to be an, 
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inconvenient bm of government, e 1 che 
Agrarian is aboliſhed: | 


Neere is a form of government, to which I call in 

theory, diſcover any conſiderable objection. | 

Let GREAT BRITAIN and IRELAND, or any terri- 
tory of equal extent, be divided into 100 counties, and 
each county into 100 pariſhes, making in all 10, ooo. 
If the country purpoſed to be erected into a common- 
wealth, be of more narrow extent, we may diminiſh the 
number of counties; but never bring them below thirty. 
If it be of greater extent, it were better to enlarge the 
pariſhes, or throw more pariſhes into a Coulity, than i in⸗ 
creaſe the number of counties. 
Let all the freeholders of ten pounds a-year in the 
country, and all the houſe-holders worth 200 pounds in 
the town-pariſhes, meet annually in the pariſh church, 
and chuſe, by ballot, ſome frecholder of the county for 
their member, whom we ſhall call the county repreſentative, 


Let the 100 county repreſentatives, two days after 
their election, meet in the county-town, and chuſe by 
ballot, from their own body, ten county magiſtrates, and 
one ſenator. There are, therefore, in the whole com- 
monwealth, 100 ſenators, 1100 county magiſtrates, 
and 10, ooo county repreſentatives, For we ſhall beſtow 
on all ſenators the authority of county, magiſtrates, and 


on all county n the authority of * repre · 
ſentatives. 


Let the ſenators mret in the eapital, . 
with the whole executive power of the common wealth; 
the power of peace and war, of giving orders to generals, 
admirals, and ambaſſadors, and, in ſhort, all the prero- 
gatives of a Bx1T1514 King, except his negative. 

Let the county repreſentatiyes meet in their particular 
counties, and poſſeſs the whole legiſlative power of the 
common wealth; the greateſt number of counties decid- 
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ing the queſtion; and where theſe are equal, let the 
ſenate have the caſting vote. | 

Every new law muſt firſt be debated in the ſenate ; 
and tho rejected by it, if ten ſenators inſiſt and proteſt, 
it muſt be ſent down to the counties. The ſenate may 
join to the copy of the law, their reaſons for receiving or 
rejeQing it. 

. Becauſe it would be e to aſſemble all the 
county repreſentatives for every trivial law, that may be 
requiſite, the ſenate have their choice of ſending down 
the law either to the county ee or county * 
ſentatives. 


- The magiſtrates, tho the "Wi be referred to them, 
may, if they pleaſe, call the repreſentatives, and ſubmit 
the affair to their determination. 

Whether the law be referred by the — to the 
county magiſtrates or repreſentatives, a copy of it, and 
of the ſenate's reaſons, muſt be ſent to every repreſenta- 
tive eight days before the day appointed ſor the aſſem- 
bling, in order to deliberate concerning it. And tho” 
the determination be, by the ſenate, referred to the ma- 
giſtrates, if fiye repreſentatives of the county order the 
magiſtrates to aſſemble the whole court of repreſentatives, 
and ſubmit the affair to their determination, they muſt obey. 


Either the county magiſtrates or repreſentatives may 
give, to the ſenator of the county, the copy of a law to 
be propoſed to the ſenate ; and if five counties concur in 
the ſame order, the law, tho refuſed by the ſenate, muſt 
come either to the county magiſtrates or repreſentatives, 
as is contained in the order of the five counties, 


Any twenty counties, by a vote either of their magi- 
ſtrates or repreſentatives, may throw any man out of all 
publie offices for a year. Thirty counties for three years. 


The ſenate has a power of throwing out any member 


gt. number of members of its own body, not to be re- 
' elected 
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elected for that year. The ſenate cannot throw out twice 
in a year the ſenator of the ſame cduntyʒ. 

The power of the old ſenate continues for three weeks 
after the annual election of the county repreſentatives. 
Then all the new ſenators are ſhut up in a conclave, like 
the cardinals; and by an intricate ballot, ſuch as that of 
Venice or MALTa, they chuſe the following magi- 
ſtrates; a protector, who repreſents the dignity of the 
commonwealth, and preſides in the ſenate ; two ſecreta- 
ries of ſtate; theſe ſix councils, a council of ſtate, a 
council of religion and learning, a council of trade, a 
council of laws, a council of war, a council of the admi- 
ralty, each council conſiſting of five perſons ; together 
with ſix commiſſioners of the treaſury and a firſt commiſ- 
fioner. All theſe muſt be ſenators. The ſenate alſo 
names all the ambaſſadors to —_ Wo who * 
either be ſenators or not. 


The ſenate may continue any or all of theſe, but muſt 
re- elect them every year, 


The ptotector and two ſecretaries have ſeflion and ſuf- 
frage in the council of ſtate, The buſineſs of that coun- 
cil is all foreign politics. The council of ſtate has ſeſ- 
fion and ſuffrage in all the other councils. 

The council of religion and learning inſpects the uni- 

verſities and clergy. That of trade inſpects every thing 
that may affect commerce. That of laws inſpects all 
che abuſes of laws by the inferior magiſtrates, and exa- 
mines what improvements may be made of the municipal 
law. That of war inſpects the militia and its diſcipline, | 
N magazines, ſtores, Cc. and when the republic is in war, 
Examines into the proper orders for generals, The coun- 
cil of admiralty has the ſame power with regard to the 
navy, together with the ger area of the Captains and 
all inferior — 


» 
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None of theſe councils can give orders themſelves, 
except where they receive ſuch powers from the ſenatez 
In other caſes, they muſt communicate WY thing. to 
the ſenate. 

When the ſenate is WT 3 any of the 
councils may aſſemble it before the day appointed for its 


meeting. 


Beſides theſe councils or courts, there is another call- 
ed che court of competitors 5 which is thus conſtituted, 
If any candidates ſor the office of ſenator have more 


votes than a third of the repreſentatives, that candidate, 
who has moſt votes, next to the ſenator elected, becomes 
incapable for one year of all public offices, even of being 
a magiſtrate or repreſentative : But he takes his ſeat in 
the court of competitors. Here then is a court which 
may ſometimes conſiſt of a hundred members, ſometimes 
have no members at all; and by that means, be for a 
year aboliſhed. 

The court of competitors has no power in the com- 
monwealth. It has only the inſpection of public ac- 
counts, and the. accuſing any man before the ſenate, If 


the ſenate acquit him, the court of competitors may, 


if. they pleaſe, appeal to the people, either magiſtrates 
or repreſentatives. Upon that appeal, the magiſtrates 
or-repreſentatives meet on the day appointed by the court 


of competitors, and chuſe in each county three perſons ; 


from which number every ſenator is excluded. Theſe 
to the number of 300 meet in the capital, and ny the 
perſon accuſed to a new trial. 

'The court of competitors may propoſe any law to the 
fenate; 'and if refuſed, may appeal to the people ; that 
is, to the magiſtrates or repreſentatives, who examine it 
In their counties. Every ſenator, who is thrown - out 
of the ſenate by a vote of the court, takes his feat in the 
court of competitors. * . 
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The ſenate poſſeſſes all the judicative authority of the 
houſe of Lords, that is, all the appeals from the infe- 
_ rior courts. It likewiſe nominates the Lord W 
and all the officers of the law. 


Every county is a kind of republic within itſelf, and 
the repreſentatives may make county-laws ; which have 
no authority *till three months after they are voted. A 
copy of the law is fent to the ſenate, and to every other 
county. The ſenate, or any ſingle county, 1 at any 
time, annul any law of another county, 


The repreſentatives have all the authority of the Bur- 
IS juſtices of peace in trials, commitments, &c. 


The magiſtrates have the nomination of all the officers 
of the revenue in each county. All cauſes with regard 
to the revenue are appealed ultimately to the magiſtrates. 
They paſs the accompts of all the officers z but muſt have 
all their own accompts examined and paſſed at 2 end 
of the year by the repreſentatives. 


The magiſtrates name rectors or miniſters to all the 
pariſhes. | 


The Preſbyterian government is eſtabliſhed; and the 
higheſt eccleſiaſtical court is an aſſembly or ſynod of all 
the preſbyters of the county. The magiſtrates may 
take any cauſe from this court, and determine it them- 
ſelves, 


The magiſtrates may try, and depoſe or ſuſpend any 
preſbyter. 


The militia is eſtabliſhed in imitation of that of Sw1s- 
SERLAND, which being well known, we ſhall not inſiſt 
upon it. It will only be proper to make this addition, 
that an army of 20,000 men be annually drawn out by 
rotation, paid and encamped during fix weeks in ſummer ; 


that the duty of a camp may not be altogether unknown. 
| The 
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The magiſtrates nominate all the colonels and down- 
wards. The ſenate all upwards. During war, the ge- 
neral nominates the colonel and downwards, and his 
commiſſion is good for a twelvemonth. But after that, 
it muſt be confirmed by the magiſtrates of the county, to 
which the regiment belongs. The magiſtrates may break 
any officer in the county regiment. And the ſenate may 
do the ſame to- any officer in the ſervice, If the magi- 
ſtrates do not think proper to confirm the general's choice, 


they may nominate another officer in the place of him 


they reject. 


All crimes are tried within the county by the magi- 
8 and a jury. But the ſenate can ſtop any trial, and 
bring it before themſelves. | 


Any county may indi any man . the ſenate, for 


The protector, the two 3 the council of 
Nate, with any five more that the ſenate appoints, on 
extraordinary emergencies, are poſſeſſed of didatorial 
power for ſix months, 


The protector may pardon any perſon acid by 
the inferior courts. 


In time of war, no officer of the army that is in the 
field, can have any civil office in the commonwealth, 


The capital, which we ſhall call Loxpox, may be 
allowed four members in the ſenate. It may therefore 
be divided into four counties. The repreſentatives of 
each of theſe chuſe one ſenator, and ten magiſtrates, 


There are therefore in the city four ſenators, forty- four 


magiſtrates,” and four hundred repreſentatives. The ma- 
giſtrates have the ſame authority as in the counties. The 
repreſentatives alſo have the ſame authority ; but they 
never meet in one general court: They give their votes 
In their particular county, or diviſion of hundreds, 
Nn 2 


When 
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When they enact any eity-law, the greateſt number 
of counties or - diviſions determines the matter. And 
where theſe are un, the nr have” er 
vote. | 48117. 


The BEV chuſe the mayor, bet, recorder, 
and other officers of the city. 


In; the commonwealth, no 3 avrgiſtrate, 
or ſenator, as ſuch, has any ſalary. The protector, ſe- 
cretaties, councils, and ambaſſadors, have ſalaries. _ 


The firſt year in every century is ſet apart to corre 
all inequalities, which time may have produced in the 
repreſentative.” This muſt be done by the legiſlature. 


The following political Wenden may e, the 
reaſon of theſe orders. 


The lower ſort of people and fmall proprietors are 5922 
enough judges of one not very diſtant from them in rank 
or habitation; and therefore, in their parochial meet- 
ings, will probably chuſe the beſt, or nearly the beſt re- 
preſentative : But they are wholly unfit for eounty- meet- 
ings, and for electing into the higher offices of the repu- 
blic. Their ignorance gives the grandes an *. 
nity of deceiving them. 


Ten thouſand, even tho? they were not Annbaly 
elected, are a large enough baſis for any free government. 
Tis true, the nobles in PolAxp are more than 10, ooo, 
and yet theſe oppreſs the people. But as power conti- 
nues there always i in the ſame perſons and families, this 
makes them, in a manner, a different nation from the 
people. Beſides, the nobles are . under a few 
—— of families. | 


All free governments muſt conſiſt of two FUN,” » 
les and a greater, or, in other words, of a ſenate and 
| 7 1 The people, as 2 ee obſeryes, would 
ral N I want 
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want wiſdom, without the ſenate: The ſenate, KF 
out the people, would want honeſty. 


A large aſſembly of 1000, for inſtance; to repreſent 
the people, if allowed to debate, would fall into difor- 
der. If not allowed to debate, the- ſenate has a nega- 
tive upon them, and the worſt kind of negative, that de- 
fore reſolution. 


Here therefore is an inconvenience, which no govern- 
ment has yet fully remedied, but which is the eaſieſt to 
be remedied in the world. If the people debate, all is 
confuſion : If they do not debate, they can only reſolve; 
and then the ſenate carves for them, Divide the people 
into many ſeparate bodies; and then they may debate 
with fafety, and every inconvenience ſeems to be pre- 
vented, | 


Cardinal de Revs ſays, that all numerous aſſemblies, 
however compoſed, are mere mob, and ſwayed in their 
debates by the leaſt motive. This we find confirmed by 
daily experience. When an abſurdity ſtrikes a member, 
he conveys it to his neighbour, and ſo on, till the whole 
be infected. Separate this great body; and tho' every 
member be only of middling ſenſe, tis not probable, that 
any thing but reaſon can prevail over the whole. Influ- 
ence and example being removed, good: ſenſe will always 
get the better of bad among a number of people. Good 
ſenſe is one thing: But follies are numberleſs; and every 
man has a different one, The only way of making 
a people wiſe, is to keep them from uniting into large 
aſſemblies. 


nn are two things to be guarded againſt in 1 every 
2: Its combination, and its diviſion. Its combina- 
tion is moſt dangerous. And againſt this inconvenience 
we have provided the following remedies. 1, The great 
dependence of the ſenators on the people by annual elec- 
Nn 3 tion; 
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tion; and that not by an undiſtinguiſhing rabble, like tbe 
Exc 1s N eleQtors, but by men of fortune and education. 
2. The ſmall power they are allowed. They have few 
offices to diſpoſe of, Almoſt all are given by the magi- 
ſtrates in the counties. 3. The court of competitors, 
which being compoſed of men that are their rivals, next 
to them in intereſt, and uneaſy in their preſent ſituation, 
will be ſure to take all advantages againſt them, 


The diviſion of the ſenate is prevented, 1. By the 
ſmallneſs of their number. 2. As faction ſuppoſes a 
combination to a ſeparate intereſt, it is prevented by 
their dependence on the people. 3. They have a power 
of expelling any factious member. Tis true, when an- 
other member of the ſame ſpirit comes from the county, 
they haye no power of expelling him: Nor is it fit they 
ſhould ; for that ſhows the humour to be in the people, 
and probably ariſes from ſome ill condu& in public 
affairs. 4. Almoſt any man, in a ſenate ſo regularly 
choſen by the people, may be ſuppoſed fit for any civil 
office. It would be proper, therefore, for the ſenate to 
form ſome general reſolutions with regard to the diſpoſing 
of offices among the members : Which reſolutions would 
not confine them in critical times, when extraordinary 
parts on the one hand, or extraordinary ſtupidity on the 
other, appears in any ſenator; but yet they would be 
ſufficient to prevent brigue and faction, by making the 
diſpoſal of the offices a thing of courſe. For inſtance, 
let it be a refolution, That no man ſhall enjoy any office, 
till he has fat four years in the ſenate : That, except am- 
baſſadors, no man ſhall be in office two years following: 
That no man ſhall attain the higher offices but thro' the 
Jower : That no man ſhall be protector twice, &c. The 
ſenate of VENICE govern themſelves by ſuch reſolutions, 


In foreign politics the intereſt of the ſenate can ſcarce 


ever be divided from that ” the people ; and therefore 
'ris 


* 
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*is fit to make the ſenate abſolute with regard to them ; 
otherwiſe there could be no ſecrecy nor refined policy. 
Beſides, without money no alliance can be executed; 
and the ſenate is ſtill ſufficiently dependant. Not to 
mention, that the legiſlative power being always ſuperior 
to the executive, the magiſtrates or repreſentatives may 
interpoſe, whenever they think proper. | 

The chief ſupport of the BRITISH government is the 
oppoſition of intereſts ; but that, tho' in the main ſervice- 
able, breeds endleſs factions. In the foregoing plan, it 
does all the good without any of the harm. The compe- 
titors have no power of controlling the ſenate : they have 
only the power of accuſing, and appealing to the people. 

*Tis neceſſary, likewiſe, to prevent both combination 
and diviſion in the thouſand magiſtrates. This is done 
ſufficiently by the ſeparation of places and intereſts. 

But left that ſhould not be enough, their dependence 
on the 10, ooo for their elections, ſerves to the ſame 
. purpoſe. 

Nor is that all : For the 10,000 may reſume the power 
whenever they pleaſe ; and not only when they all pleaſe, 
but when any five of a hundred pleaſe, which will 
happen upon the very firſt ſuſpicion of a ſeparate intereſt, 

The 10,000 are too large a body either to unite or di- 
vide, except when they meet in one place, and fall under 
the guidance of ambitious leaders. Not to mention their 
annual election, by the whole body of the people, that 
are of any conſideration. 

A ſmall commonwealth is the happieſt government 
in the world within itſelf, becauſe every thing lies under 
the eye of the rulers: But it may be ſubdued by great 
| force from without. This ſcheme ſeems to have all the 


- advantages both of a great and a little commonwealth. 


Every county-law may be annulled either by the ſenate 


or another county; becauſe that ſhows an oppoſition of 
Intereſt ; $ 
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intereſt : In which caſe no part ought to decide for itſelf. 
The matter muſt be referred to the whole, which will 
beſt determine what agrees with general intereſt. 

As to the clergy and militia, the reaſons of theſe or- 
ders are obvious. Without the dependence of the clergy 

on the civil magiſtrates, and without a militia, *tis folly 
to think any free 1 wil ever have . or 
_—— | 

In many governments, the inferior han have no 
rewards but what arife from their ambition, vanity, or 
i public ſpirit. The falaries of the FRENCH judges amount 
not to the intereſt of the ſums they pay for their offices. 
The Durcn burgo- maſters have little more immediate 
profit than the Ex6L1s# juſtices of peace, or the mem- 
bers of the houſe of commons formerly. But leſt any 
ſhould ſuſpect, that this would beget negligence in the 
adminiftration, (which is little to be feared, conſidering 
the natural ambition of mankind) let the magiſtrates have 
competent ſalaries. The ſenators have acceſs. to fo many 
bonourable and, lucrative offices, that their attendance 
needs not be bought. There is little attendance required 
of the repreſentatives. + \ 

That the foregoing plan of government is Wines 
no one can doubt, who conſiders the reſemblance it bears 
to the commonwealth of the United Provinces, formerly 
one of the wiſeſt and moſt renowned governments that 
ever was in the world. The alterations in the preſent 
ſcheme are all evidently to the better. 1. The repre- 
: ſentation is more equal. 2. The unlimited power of the 
burgo-maſters in the towns, which forms a perfect ariſ- 
tocracy in the Doren commonwealth, is corrected by a 
well-tempered democracy, in giving to the people the 
annual election of the county repreſentatives. 3. The 
negative, which every province and town has upon the 
whole body of the DuTcn republic, with regard to alli- 


ances, peace and war, and the impoſition of taxes, is 
| here 
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here removed. 4. The counties, in the preſent plan, 1 
are not ſo independent of each other, nor do they form 

feparate bodies ſo much as the ſeven provinces; where 

the jealouſy and envy of the ſmaller provinces and towns 

againſt the greater, particularly HoLL anD and AusTER- 

bau, have frequently diſturbed the government. 5. 

Larger powers, tho” of the ſafeſt kind, are intruſted to | 
the ſenate than the States-General poſſeſs; by which 
means, the former may become more expeditious, and 
ſecret in their reſolutions, than tis poſſible for the latter. 


The chief alterations that could be made on the BRI- 
rien government, in order to bring it to the moſt per- 
fect model of limited monarchy, ſeem to be the follow- 
ing. Fir/!, The plan of the republican parliament ought 
to be reſtored, by making the repreſentation equal, and 
by allowing none to vote in the county elections who 
eſs not a property of 200 pounds value. Secondly, As | 
ch a houſe of Commons would be too weighty for a | 
frail houſe of Lords, like the preſent, the Biſhops and 
Scors Peers ought to be removed, whoſe behaviour, 7 ' 
firmer parliaments, deſtroyed entirely the authority of it 
that houſe : The number of the upper houſe ought to be | 
raiſed to thfee or four hundred: Their ſeats not hetedi- 
tary, but during life: They ought to have the election 
of their own members; and no commoner ſhould be al- 
lowed to refuſe a ſeat that was offered him. By this 
means, the houſe of Lords would conſiſt entirely of the 
men of chief credit, ability, and intereft of the nation; 
and every turbulent leafer in the houſe of Commons 
might be taken off, and connected in intereſt with the | 
houſe of Peers. Such an ariſtocracy would be an excel- 
| lent barrier both to the monarchy and againſt it. At 
preſent, the, balance of our government depends in ſome 
meaſure on the ability and behaviour of the ſovereign; | 
which are variable and uncertain circumſtances. © - 
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canta. is ſtill liable to three great inconveniencies. 
Fo, It removes not entirely, tho” it may ſoften, the 
parties of court and country. Secondly, The, King's per- 
ſonal character muſt ſtill have a great influence og the 
government. Thirdly, The ſword is in the hands of a 
ſingle perſon, who will always neglect to diſcipline the 
militia, in order to have a pretence for keeping up a 
Ganding army. Tis evident, that this is a mortal diſ- 
temper in the Bairrisn government, of which it muſt at 
laſt inevitably periſh. I muſt, however, confeſs, that 
SWEDEN ſeems, in ſome meaſure, to have remedied this 
inconvenience, and to have a militia, with its limited 
monarchy, as well as a ſtanding army, nh is leſs _ 
gerous than the Bx1TISH, | 


We ſhall conclude this ſubject, with das the 
falſchood of the common opinion, that no large ſtate, 
' ſuch as Fx ANcE or BRITAIN, could ever be modelled 
into a commonwealth, but that ſuch a form of govern- 
ment can only take place in a city or ſmall territory. 
The contrary ſeems evident. Tho' tis more difficult to 
form a republican government in an extenſive country 
than in a city; there is more facility, when once it is 
formed, of preſerving it ſteady and uniform, without tu- 
mult and faction. *Tis not eaſy, for the diſtant parts of 
a large ſtate to combine in any plan of free government; 
but they eaſily conſpire in the eſteem and reverence for a 
ſingle perſon, who, by means of this popular favour, 
may ſeize the power, and forcing the more obſtinate to 
ſubmit, may eſtabliſh a monarchical government. On the 
other hand, a city readily concurs in the ſame notions of 
government, the natural equality of property favours li- 
berty, and the nearneſs of habitation enables the citizens 


mutually to affiſt each other, Even under abſolute prin- 
ces, the ſubordinate government of cities is commonly 
| ay republi- 
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republican ; while that of counties and provinces is mo- 
_ -narchical, But theſe ſame circumſtances, which facilitate 
the erection of commonywealths in cities, render theit 
conſtitution more frail and uncertain. Democracies are 
turbulent. For however the people may be ſeparated or 
divided into ſmall parties, either in their votes or elec- 
tions 3 their near habitation in a city will always make 
the ' force of popular tides and currents very ſenſible. 
Ariſtocracies are better adapted for peace and order, and 
accordingly were moſt admired by antient writers; but 
they are jealous and oppreſſive. In a large government, 
which is modelled with maſterly ſkill, there is compaſs 
and room enough to refine the democracy, from the low- 
er people, who may be admitted into the firſt elections or 
firſt concoction of the commonwealth, to the higher ma- 
giſtrates, who direct all the movements. At the ſame 
time, the parts are ſo diſtant and remote, that 'tis very 
difficult, either by intrigue, prejudice, or paſſion, to 
hurry them into any meaſures againſt the public intereſt. 
*Tis needleſs to inquire, whether ſuch a government 
would be immortal. I allow the juſtneſs of the poet's 
exclamation on the endleſs projets of human race, 
Man and for ever! The world itſelf probably is not im- 
mortal, Such conſuming plagues may ariſe as would 
leave even a perfect government a weak prey to its neigh- 
bours. We know not to what lengths enthuſiaſm, or 
other extraordinary motions of the human mind, may 
tranſport men, to the neglect of all order and public 
good. Where difference of intereſt is removed, whimſi- 
cal and unaccountable factions often ariſe, from per- 
ſonal favour or enmity. Perhaps ruſt may grow to the 
ſprings of the moſt accurate political machine, and diſ- 
order its motions. Laſtly, extenſive conqueſts, when 
purſued, muſt be the ruin of every free government; 
and of the more perfect governments ſooner than 
of 
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| of the imperſe&; becauſe of the very advantages which 
the former poſſeſs above the latter. And tho! ſyth al flate 
ought to eſtabliſh a fundamental Jaw againſt conqueſts; 
yet . republics have ambition as well as individuals, and 
Nrrſent intereſt makes men forgetful of their poſterity. 
'Tis 2, ſufficient: ingitement to human endeavoute, that 
ſuch, a goyernment. would flouriſh for many ages ; with- 
out pretending to beſtow on any work of man, that im- 
mortality, which the. Alwighty ſeems to have refuſed. to 
his own productions. 1 Reet 9599927 „ai 
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